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“Six” -- $1145 


Model 86 f. o. b. Toledo 


To you who are confused with and weary of long drawn out 
aside-from-the-point arguments, we present these Six important 
basic facts: 

The Overland Six has a wheelbase of one hundred and twenty- 
five inches. 

Many a Six—costing more—has a shorter wheelbase. 

The Overland motor develops full forty-five horsepower. 

Many a Six—costing more—has considerably less power; con- 
siderably less speed. 

The Overland is a roomy Six—seating seven adults with ease. 

Many a Six—costing more—has a smaller tonneau; hence less 


comfort. 
The Overland Six has 35”’ x 414” tires with non-skids on the 





rear. 

Many a Six—costing more—has smaller tires. 

The Overland Six has high tension magneto ignition. 

Many a Six—costing more—has not. 

Overland electric control buttons are on the steering column 

within reach. 
On other Sixes, that cost more, they are not as conveniently 
located. 

These few major items alone should, we believe, con- 
vince any intelligent buyer of the downright wisdom and 
out-and economy of selecting an Overland Six. 

Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 387 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Willys-Knight Automobiles 
“‘Made in U. S. A.” 
Model 83 


Four-Cylinder 5-Passenger Touring Car ~ - - $750 
Roadster - - - 7 - - - - - - $725 
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{INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
‘TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee Is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an a‘ivertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser Into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Varanieg ond guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our gaurantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 


antee, 


Agents and Salesmen. 
79-77-76-72 66-6 1- 
Autos 

Auto Tires 

Auto Accessories 

Barn Equipment 

Bee Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bolster + 
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Harrows . 30 
Heating Plants 63-22-21 
Hog Oilers 41-37 
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I ness 37 
Hog Cholera Treatments 31 
Horse Shoe Calks 42-35 
Hose Supporters....... 68 
Incubators........ 54 
Ir Licide . + -45 
Knitting Machines... . , cook 
er Carriers as ...39 
iand heal Estate 1535-34-29 
ling and Surveying Instruments 31 
ing Systems and Lamps 
70-—78—73—72-70—-60—57-55-—32- 26-15 
Lumber 55-37-13 
Lye . 41 
I estock. _ 50-31 
Manure Spreaders. , 50 
at Grinders ..61 
Motor Trucks. steal 
Motorcycles. ... eT 
Motion Picture Machines 72 
Music and Musical Instruments 78-77-68 
Nursery Stock...... 34-29 
Paints...... 63-60—-39-37-27-19 
Patent Attorneys. ee 49-45-19 
Patterns........ ° 74-68 
Pet StOcK..cccccss ° 57 
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Pigeons. 54 
Poultry and Pot ltry Supplies. 57-55-54 
Pumps 60 
Pubiications....... deus’ . .57-54-2 
Repairing and Soldering i vee ..72 
Road Machinery 30 
MOOG s 00400.0n0s08 ° 63-60-49-43-42-38-37 
Sanitary Toilets....... — 
Sad Irons 76-66 
Schools 70-62-55 48-45 43-41 10-35-29-28-16 
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Saw Machinery.. 44-3 
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Tank Heaters ; 37 
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KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 
The baby son of a very rich and highly 
educated man and a refined and gentle 
woman was kidnapped by a band of Mexi- 
ry outlaws. For years the child was held 
saptivity without knowing anything 
of his mother or father. 


The people among whom he was raised 
had no education. They knew nothing of 
modern ways of living. They were rough 
and une outh. They dug in the dirt with 
sticks to cultivate the ground. They knew 
nothing of trains or street cars or tele- 
phones or automobiles or farm tractors 
or planters or harvesting machinery. 


And the boy was like them at twenty- 
seven years of age. Civilization had 


10me in the midst of learning and culture, 
to the home of these ignorant savages, 
away from enlightened modern condi- 
tions. 


Of course he had inherited from genera- 
tion after generation of civilized ancestors 
a better brain than the brains of his igno- 
rant captors and when he was discovered 
and returned tc his people, he made rapid 
progress; but he made progress only by 
keeping in constant touch with the civil- 
ized people of his time. 


There is a lesson in this poor boy’s | 


experience for each one of us. We can’t 
fail to keep in touch with improvements 


and still get the benefit of improved con- | 


ditions. 
If any farm family will shut themselves 





| up and shut the rest of the world out, they 
will not keep up with civilization. We can 
all learn things from our neighbors. We 
can read of the experiments that have been 
ene in the past and the conclusions that 
have been reached. We can keep in touch 
with experts in every line through the ad- 
vertising pages of Successful Farming and 
other good papers. 

If we are to be as successful as our 
fathers, we must have the benefit of all 
our fathers knew and of all that has been 
learned since. We must beas well equipped 
to meet present conditions as they were 
equipped to meet the conditions of their 
time. 

It is a fine thing to revere the memory 
of our forefathers but we must remember 
that they were leaders in a moving proces- 
sion of progress in their time and that the 
procession did not halt permanently at 
their graves. 


The Chinese have tried ancestor worship 


for centuries and have refused to change | 


from the methods and habits of their 
fathers. They are several centuries be- 


hind the times. It is well to make use of 
the experience of the past but it needs to 
be kept up to date. 


No one of us can read the advertisements 
in Successful Farming without realizing 
the tremendous improvements that are 
being made in everything that has to do 
with farm life. And no one can afford to 
compete with modern methods without 
having the information which the experts 
back of these advertisements are able to 
give and are willing and glad to give. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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The Acknowledged Automobile 
Sensation of 1916 


The Lowest Cost Real Automobile 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, in every City, Town and 
Hamlet, automobilists are lauding the 1916 Maxwell’s power,—the 1916 Maxwell’s beauty,—the 
1916 Maxwell’s luxury,—the 1916 Maxwell’s complete and detailed equipment. 












Everywhere, men who know motor cars, are marveling that $655 
now buys a beautiful, powerful, stream-line, real, complete, full 
five-passenger car, with electric starter,—electric lights,—high- 
tension magneto,—demountable rims,—‘‘one-man” mohair top, 
and every other feature and modern refinement knownto the 
automobile industry. 


The Car of Lowest “After-Cost” 


Owners of the new Maxwell know that the first inspection, and the first ride, 
do not disclose the real worth of the “1916 Wonder Car.” That only becomes 
apparent after week-in, and week-out, year-round use. Then it is found that 
the Maxwell gives matchless automobile service and lowers all economy 
records for: 


















Ist—Miles per set of tires 
2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 

3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills. 














1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included 







for $655 
ElectricStarterand Electrie Lights Aluminum Transmission Housing Heat-treated, Tested Steel 
Demountable Rims Robe Rail with back of front Throughout 
High-tension Magneto eeat leather covered Easy Riding and Marv-lous Flexi- 







bility 
Unusual power on hills and in sand 
Ability to hold the road at high 





“One-man” Mohair Top Handsome Rounded Radiator and 
New Stream-line Design Hood 


Wider Front and Rear Seats 









Bicctric Herm Linoleum covered ruaning-boards speed 
Double Ventilating Windshield and floor-boards Improved Instrument Board with 
(cleat vision and rain-proof) Automatic Tell-tale Oil Gauge all instruments set flush 

















Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price 
PRICE F. O. B. DETROIT 





















i ne 1916 Ma: 
Det costes Re he Write for the pt per SE, Suck mene of the Maxwell "16 Great Maxwell Ser 
three gigantic Maxwell nearest y é Pp vice Stasions—54 District 


factories at Detroit, Dey | MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Ine., | Soi tring Mercen 


ton, and Newcastle. ; 
Detroit, Michigan se estres 
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has been a boon to the Americen 
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EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


How the War Has Affected Demand and Prices 


By JOHN SNURE 


the cotton exports have not suffered to the extent 
generally imagined. Cotton has been disposed of 


farmer. His profits out of this / "sf te a in large quantities, 8,426,237 bales in the fiscal 
terrible conflict, which promises to \ year just ended against 9,165,030 bales in the pre- 
f \ ceding year. On the score of prices paid for cotton, 


rage on for an indefinite period, have 
been of enormous extent. When the ( ‘ 


war broke out last summer it ( 
was freely predicted that it a a: 
would cause a great demand for f 
American goocs and products of / 

all sorts. This prediction has « 


been fulfilled and especially has 
it been fulfilled in the case of 
the farmer who has found he is 
an essential element in prevent- 
ing a large section of the world 
from starving to death while its 
armies fight. Moreover, while 
American farms are feeding many 
an European family and many 
an European soldier, American 
horses and mules are equipping 
a large share of the armies and 
will continue doing so as long 
as the conflict lasts. 

It has been said many times 
that if this country were to 
lay an embargo on its products 
and keep them at home, more 
especially on its agricultural 
products and its war munitions, 
the war would have to stop. 
This may not be strictly true 
but it is a fact that without the 

yroducts of American farms the 
* lligerents would find them- 
selves badly hampered. 

Shipments of breadstuffs have 
been the foremost item in the W/m : 
exportations of this nation to W/ | 
Europe. This is shown by the govern- | 
ment figures of exports for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th. These figures reveal an increase in shipments 
of breadstuffs which is little short of amazing. The increase 
amounted to over $400,000,000, In the twelve months endin 
June 30th, 1914, the exportations of breadstuffs from the Unitec 
States amounted to $156,781,985. In the twelve months 
ending June 30th, 1915, the total exportations of breadstuffs 
amounted to $558,662,579. 

For the most part, this big jump in the exportation of bread- 
stuffs was due to the shipment abroad of great quantities of 
wheat. Moreover, the farmer has got a good price for it. In 
comparison, with 1914, wheat prices have averaged high. This 
is best indicated by the government figures on wheat exports. 
In the year ending June 30th, 1914, this country shipped out 
92,342,851 bushels of wheat worth $87,903,017 But in the 
year ending June 30th, 1915, the wheat shipments amounted 
to 258,971,975 bushels worth $332,868,498. 

The year before the war, the wheat exports went out at 
about 95 eents per bushel. ‘The year of the war, they have 
commanded, on the average, a little less than $1.30 per bushel. 
Not all these exportations of breadstuffs, of course, have gone 
to the countries at war, but the great bulk of them have, and 
by reason of the command of the seas exercised by England and 
her allies, the allies have drawn on the breadstuffs supply of 
this nation most heavily. Indirectly, Germany and Austria 
have been enabled to obtain smaller amounts. 

Corn exports in the twelve months ending June 30th, 1914, 
amounted to 8,984,384 bushels valued at $6,701,996. In the 
twelve months ending June 30th, 1915, they amounted to 
17,441,517 bushels valued at $37,694,473. The period of the 
war is not exactly the period of the government's fiscal year 
but it closely approximates it. 

Oats is another item included in the breadstuffs total in 
which the growth of exportations has been wonderful. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1914, this country exported 
1,820,861 bushels of oats valued at $735,103. But in the 
fiscal year just closed, the oats exportations were 96,756,363 
bushels valued at $57,438,963. 

The value of the flour exports in the fiscal year closing 


June 30th, was $93,574,280, against $54,004,296 in the year 
before. 

Exports of meat and dairy products in the meantime have 
shown an enormous increase. They have grown from $132,- 
750,468 in the year ending June 30th, 1914, to $199,838,143 
in the fiseal year just closed. ‘The southern farmer is complain- 
ing much about the cotton situation. But as a matter of fact, 





the southern farmer has the right to complain. 
Exportations are valued at about $234,000,000 !ess 
than in the preceding year. 

One of the distinct advantages of the war has been 
the heavy demand for American horses and 
mules. They have been needed for transport, for 
artillery, for cavalry and all the customary pur- 
poses of war. The Department of Agriculture 
has no definite figures on the pur- 
chases, but in the fiscal year of 
the war, over 300,000 horses were 
exported to the belligerent 
nations, chiefly to England, 
France, Belgium and Italy. A 

“at many more had been bought 
the agents of foreign govcrn- 
ments and by this time have been 
shipped. 

A great deal has been said about 
draining the country of its best 
horses. But this talk is not well 
founded. As a matter of fact, most 
of the horses shipped out for the 
use of the armies have been inferior 
to fair in quality. 

“The horses shipped to Europe 
have been just the kind of stuff 
the American farmer is fortunate 
to get rid of” said an authority 
on animal husbandry in the 
Department of Agriculture. “Eighty 
per cent of the horses shipped 
_ to Europe have been geldings. 
The mares which have been shipped are in a great 
many cases non-breeders.” The British govern- 
ment has bought the best horses. Many of them 
have been of fair quality and some of them good. 
But on the whole, there are plenty of good horses in this 
country to take the places of the ones shipped out. Consider- 
ing the quality, the horses shipped out are bringing good 
prices. ‘The figures range from $125 to $175. Sometimes 
$200 is reached. The poorest horses are those bought by the 
Italians and Belgians. . Ages of animals range from five to 
twelve years. lor use in the trenches, the Belgians have 
bought a number of ponies. 

Not only has the war been a good thing for the horse market 
but it has been excellent for the mule market. The British 
government has bought many good mules but many poor 
mules are also being shipped out. The cotton industry having 
suffered, the mule market felt the effects and the war supplied 
a demand for mules which was needed. From $125 upwards 
has been the price paid for mules. 

Experts of the Department of Agriculture point out that 
the country was in for a decline in the prices of horses had there 
been no war. The war and the demand for horseflesh, caused 
prices to pick up. Similarly, prices of mules have been enhanced 
materially over what they would have been, 

Have Too Many Cattle 

Despite the large exports of beef and beef products, it is 
given out by the Department of Agriculture that there are 
more cattle on the farms in this country than there were a 
year ago. ‘The prices of stock have been an incentive to 
breeding. This applies to horses, cattle and livestock in gen- 
eral, though hogs are selling for less now than previously and 
this will tend to halt swine breeding. It is expected the demand 
on this country for cattle will be heavy when the war ends. 
Many of the cattle of the European countries are being 
slaughtered. The cattle shortage there will be great when the 
war closes and there will be demand from this country to re- 
place them. Similarly, there will be demand from here for 
other livestock, though it is expected to be especially strong 
for cattle. Many of the pure bred cattle of Europe are being 
sacrificed for beef. The horse supply of Europe is being sadly 
depleted. Such depletions will have to be made up, at least 
in part, after the war and it is a fair presumption that the 
demand for horses for shipment abroad will continue for some- 
time after peace is declared. 

Regardless of the war, hogs at present are not bringing as 
much as they were earlier. This is accounted for in part by 
the fact that packers are finding their exportations of lard 
lessened. There is less cholera in the country than a year 


yx 


ago and this has its effect on the price. [Continued on page 4? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE GREAT LIVE STOCK SHOWS 
HE two great live stock shows have unsusual interest this 
year. When the contestants are lined up at the International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago on November 27th, to Decem- 
ber 5th, and at the American Royal Live Stock Shew at Kansas 
City, on October 4th to 9th, there will be many more new faces 
than are generally evident on occasions of this kind. 

It is two years since either of these shows have been held 
and two years makes a lot of difference in the condition of a 
show animal. With the exception of horses, few animals win 
laurels in more than two successive campaigns. 

The fact that a large part of the exhibit will be composed of 
animals that will not previously have competed against each 
other for honors, will give added interest to thia year’s show. 


UNDER FALSE COLORS 


N the language of common talk, when a person or institution 
pretends to be good in order to more easily catch its victims 
we say he is “a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” What else can one say 
of the child of the liquor interest of Ohio, The Ohio Temperance 
Union? It pretends to be on the side of the church, the home, 
and of decency, but it is the same old saloon gang back of it. 
It sent out requests to fair managers in the state asking per- 
mission in the name of the Ohio Temperance Union ‘‘to distri- 
bute temperance literature” from its tent, and asked the rental 
charge for such tent space if perchance the name did not gain 
free space for it. The stuff this organization handed out even 
made free use of quotations from the Bible to back its nefarious 


cause. Do not be fooled by a name. 


SEEING CONDITIONS CORRECTLY 
ANUARY 13th-15th last, the Manitoba Grain Growers 
Convention at Brandon passed the following resolution bv a 

standing vote of 499 for to 1 against: 

“Be it resolved, that this convention of Manitoba Grain 
Growers strongly urge the Dominion Government to frame a 
fiscal system of national taxation that will bear justly on all 
classes, affording special privilege to none. That is, by a direct 
taxation of all land values both rural and urban, including all 
the natural resources of this nation, forest, mineral, water 
power aud fisheries, as far as these resources are owned or 
operated by private or corporate interests, with a surtax on 
that part or all of such resources as are held out of use by 
private interests for speculative purposes.” 

Previously the Grain Growers of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
had made similar declarations. These Canadian farmers no 
longer shy at a piece of paper in the road, or get stampeded by 
smooth talk from “the interests.”” They realize that the land 
value tax is the only just tax, having lived under it in vast 
areas of Canadian territory long enough to know its true work- 


ings. 
When, oh when, will our farmers in the States see conditions 
correctly? When they do, no seares from big absentee land- 


lords will ever stop them. 





THE NINETY-EIGHT PER CENT 
Commission on Industrial Relations which has been 
delving into the problems of capital and labor for many 
months has made its reports. In the Manley report we read that 
two per cent of the peopleown sixty per cent of the wealth of this 
nation. This means that the two per cent control the destinies 
of the ninety-eight per cent. At their beek and call, should they 
operate together, prosperity or panic may come upon the ninety- 
eight per cent. And we have every reason to believe that many 
a panic has been of political making, or a purely selfish financial 
coupe. 

Is it not about time we were getting serious over the liberties 
and opportunities of the ninety-eight per cent? There is a great 
propaganda on now to increase our war equipment, to “‘strength- 
en our defense.” It is this two per cent who do most of the 
talking. It is this two per cent who will profit most by either 
war or rumors of war. Will the two per cent who own sixty 
per cent of our wealth put up sixty per cent of the cost of 
defense? Will the two per cent furnish sixty per cent of the 
fighting soldiers and sailors? No, they expect the ninety- 
eight per cent who own the forty per cent of the wealth, to do 
the real fighting to protect the wealth of the two per cent. 

WHOLESALE MURDER 

E Red Cross Society furnishes some figures that show 
the loss during the first six months of war in Europe, ex- 
clusive of the loss of Belgians, Servians, Montenegrins, Turks 
and Japanese. The average daily loss up to March first is as 
follows: dead 10,140; wounded 23,000; prisoners 8,300. The 
allies averaged a loss (dead, wounded, or captives) of 28,000 
a day, and the German-Austrian loss was 13,000. For the six 
months, total dead 2,146,000; slightly wounded 3,781,000; 

seriously wounded 1,150,000; prisoners 1,764,000. 

Since March first the British, smallest loser of all nations 
in the fight, reports an increased loss of 85 per cent in seven 
weeks, from April 15th, to May 3ist. Other nations have lost 
fully in proportion, if not more seriously. 

And the cost to Great Britian alone, according to Premier 
Asquith in June, would be $15,000,000 a day for the next 
three months, and yet there are those who want this country 
to get prepared for war so that at the least. provocation we can 
be drawn into it, and provocations are easy to find when a 
man or a nation thinks he or it is ar to fight. 

NEEDLESS CALF SLAUGHTER 
HE editor has had three or four letters from “Hide and 
Leather” regarding what seems to them to be the needless 
slaughter of calves. The last, one contains this sentence: 
“We strongly believe that if you would ask for suggestions in 
conjunction with this matter, that you would obtain some very 
interesting data, which may aid the situation eventually.” 

Hides and Leather pointed out in these letters that calves 
were being rushed to the slaughter when they should be kept 
for further growth and development. Right now when the 
prospects for soft corn, and plenty of rough feed, are good, 
there is need of saving the calves to consume this feed which 


unless eaten by stock will be wasted. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 7 


But as we see it, no amount of arguing on this question will 
persuade the farmers to save calves when they can get a good 
price for them, and they are not sure they will get their money 
back if they mature them. 

Quick sales and small profits, is the rule of successful mer- 
chants. Why keep a steer three years as was formerly the 
custom, when baby beef is the most profitable? And why keep 
a calf for baby beef when it is more profitable as veal? There 
you are. Now what are you going to do about it? 

Armour has just established the largest packing plant in 
the world down in Argentina. That means that there is 
complete control of cattle prices the world over by our great 
packers. If you save your calves and develop them you are 
up against this world control and you do not know whether 
you will sell at a profit or loss, and it will sure be loss if every 
one follows the advice of “Hide and Leather,” and quits selling 
calves, or if the fanatics enact legislation preventing the 
slaughter of calves. 

Whenever prices are inducive, no matter what the product, 
it is sold. When not inviting, that line is dropped. But on 
the other hand, the farmers must raise live stock to keep up 
the fertility of their farms. This is the problem more than 
the apparent scarcity of beef or leather. 

GOVERNMENT USE FOR ARMY 

F we could have the use of the army engineers in the con- 

struction of interstate highways, waterways, and flood 
control projects, we would find less cause to complain of the 
increasing cost of army maintenance. The cost of keeping a 
standing army in times of peace is a tremendous drain upon 
our taxes, and if these men, officers and privates, could be used 
in constructive work it would lessen the cost of government 
a great deal. 

Now that the Panama Canal is practically finished, what 
better use could be made of the skill and experience of those 
engineers than perfecting a flood control system for our great 
rivers? 


OHIO VOTERS LOOK OUT 
EWARE of how you vote on constitutional amendments. 
Read them carefully and learn what they mean. For in- 
stance, the Constitutional Stability League (Smooth name!) 
proposes that the people vote in November on this amendment: 

“No amendment of the constitution shall be submitted to 
the electors which involves any proposal or part of any proposal 
which since September 4th, 1912, shall have been rejected more 
than once by the electors, unless six years shall have elapsed 
since the last rejection.” 

Do you sce the “joker ”in that? It is “or part of any pro- 
posal.”” Suppose woman suffrage, prohibition, tax reform or any 
other good thing has been twice rejected by the voters. Suppose 
the enemies of these good things twice propose an amendment 
which in part apparently considers one of these good reforms, 
but so worded that the voters purposely defeat it, don’t you 
see that the amendment desired in its good form cannot be sub- 
mitted again for six years because it contains ‘‘a part of” a 
“proposal” that was twice rejected. 

This is a trick of the intcrests that do not want prohibition or 
woman suffrage in Ohio. You ought to know what to do to any 
proposed amendment like that of the Constitutional Stability 
League. 


PRODUCTIVE LOANS 
OST farmers have an abhorrence for debt. They have 
been through the long hard pull of lifting a farm mortgage 
and many vow never again to go in debt. But there is debt 
that is legitimate, and it is this we wish to consider. 

Productive loans are the only kind justifiable. They are 
the kind that can give peace of mind while the debt lasts. 
What is a productive loan? 

If you borrow money to buy a bunch of sheep to eat the 
surplus weeds and fodder, and expect to turn them into cash 
as soon as fat, you have made a productive loan; you have 
borrowed money with a pretty sure prospect of getting it back 
with more interest then you paid for the loan. Or, if you 
borrow money to erect a silo so aa to handle a crop of im- 
mature corn, you have an investment that will, in the long 
run, bring you good returns. It is a productive loan. 


On the other hand, if money is borrowed to make a trip 
to the Panama Exposition just for the sake of the trip, it would 
not be a productive loan. It might turn out to be one, if by 
going the farmer got an idea which he otherwise would not have 
gotten, whereby he can make more money than the trip cost. 
Borrowing to buy luxuries, non-productive things one can get 
along without, is a greater risk than borrowing to buy animals, 
or machinery which will increase the profits of farming. 

Do not say to your wife that a good water system, good 
lighting or heating system, or a good power washing machine, 
and things like that are luxiuries and she must longer do with- 
out them. They are as much necessities, productive of economy 
in time, strength and health, as the labor saving machinery 
you men have on the farm. 

The great business men of the cities are not afraid of making 
productive loans. Nor are the banks afraid to loan to any 
one who uses the money on a safe income proposition, They 
may rightly refuse to loan you any sum to invest (lose) in 
some gold mine scheme or so-called investment that is purely 
speculative. Then is the time to worry over debt, money 
put into a blue sky proposition. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 
HE first requisite in national defense is government owner- 
ship of all railroads, telegraph and telephone lines. Will 
Wall Street where the loudest talk for a national defense is 
heard, stand for this? 

If we must consider militarism and preparedness at all, let 
us do it rationally and begin at the proper beginning—public 
ownership of all that is of greatest necessity in case of war, 
means of communication, transportation, and manufacturing 
plants of armaments. So long as we have private ownership of 
these things that profit most by war or rumors of war, we will 
have war scares, because private profits are greedy. 

This government would have a sweet time of it getting 
troops or munitions to the Pacific coast to keep off an invasion 
by Japan for instance, under private ownership of railroads. 
All the track men on the coast railroads are Japanese, and you 
can imagine what would happen to the bridges, tunnels, and 
road beds of the railroads patroled by Japanese railroadmen. 

While we are giving thought to preparedness, let us begin at 
the base of defense, by owning the railroads and lines of com- 
munication. If unwilling to do this, then we better stop this 
foolish war scare stuff. 


TILE DRAINAGE JUSTIFIED 
N every area needing tile drainage or drainage canals, there 
are those who block every move of their neighbors to get 
such drainage. They pose as know-it-alls, who are dead sure 
that drainage will reduce the rainfall, and will cause floods, 
and will make the drained land into desert wastes! 

Throughout the central states this has been a wet season. 
But the finest corn is that on well tiled land, because it has been 
the quickest to let the excess water off without washing out the 
corn, and has been the warmest soil in this unusually cool season. 

Fortunate are those who had their land well drained, and un- 
fortunate are those who have delayed this great necessity of 
land improvement. Some will resolve now to tile their lands, 
and will delay because it is too wet now. Then when it gets too 
dry they will forgec their resolve because they think they will 
not need it. 

Drainage is a great thing. It does not cause flood; it prevents 
it. Drainage does not cause drought; it prevents it. It warms 
cold soil and makes it a sure cropper every season. It prevents 
floods by preventing surface washing, letting the water filter 
down more slowly into the ditches and canals. It carries the 
water down where the plant roots can use it, which is not the 
case with a rain that runs rapidly down the furrows into the 
ditches. 

It is a proven fact that a tile drained soil does not get as dry 
in a drought season as undramed lowlands. And every man 
knows that a wet soil is a cool one, and cool at a season when a 
warm soil is most needed for rapid plant growth. 

Mark well your wet spots so that you may plan a drainage 
system as soon as possible. Be prepared for the next wet year, 
and the longer the tile is in place before that wet year comes 
the better the results will be from this tile. Drainage pays. 
Don’t pay taxes on idle land. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By HERMAN B. WALKER 


less because of their possible bearing on the elections a 

* year from this fall, and doings in Congress this winter 

will be generally intended to help in building fences and making 
fence material for parties and candidates, The talk in Wash- 
ington, as it drifte in from all parts of the country, is that there 
will be only one name presented at the National Democratic 
convention, and that President. Wilson will be renominated by 
acclamation. Of course, Mr. Wilson has not said that he is a 
candidate for re-election, but about the only Democrats in the 
country who seem to have any doubt about his accepting a 
renomination are William Jennings Bryan and a few of his close 
friends, who say they believe that the President will be bound by 
the single-term plank Mr. Bryan wrote into the Baltimore 
platform, and will gracefully refuse consideration for another 
term, in favor of the former Secretary of State. On the Repub- 
lican side, the word comes from New York that Elihu Root is 
to be the G. O. P. candidate, that he will be supported by 
Theodore Roosevelt and most of the Bull Moosers, and that 
the Republican campaign will be fought out on a tariff issue, 
with protection for the infant industries which have come into 
being here since the beginning of the European war, as its slogan. 


A LL things political from now on will be considered more or 


A Plan For Preparedness 


ERE’S an interview on “preparedness” given me the other 
H day by a very prominent government official whose 
opinion is very iikely tobeshared by the President. (I can’t 
describe him any closer without somebody guessing who he is, 
and he wouldn’t let me use his name.) 

“What we need,” said this official, “is not a big army, nor 
more big, slow battleships, but plenty of guns, equipment and 
officers for an army, and a lot of fast armored cruisers, aero- 
planes and sub-marines. I would like to see a government 
merchant marine, made up of ships owned by the United States, 
big enough and fast enough to carry mail, passengers and mer- 
chandise to all parts of the world, especially to South America; 
enough of them so that there would be no need for any American 
taking passage on a foreign ship, and I would have them all so 
well armed, and so fast, that in case of war they could either 
fight or show their heels, as necessity required. For the army, 
I would have every graduate of every state university thorough- 
ly trained in military tactics, and made a United States army 
officer upon graduation, not to be supported by the people, but 
to be fitted for service, and held in reserve to command a com- 
pany or regiment in the great army of volunteers that will be 
forthcoming without delay if ever the country needs a great 


army.” 


Potomac To Be Harnessed 


RESIDENT WILSON has given his approval to the plan 
P for utilizing the enormous water power in the Potomac 
River which for years has been flowing past the National 
capital unused, by the installation of a big hydro-electric power 
plant afew milesabove the city which will furnish light and power 
for the city of Washington. This project has been talked of now 
and then for thirty years or more, but the influences of the local 
capitalists who own the city utilities have until now been suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent the public benefit and injury to private 
profits which will result from the generation of cheap electric 
current made by water power. For several years the govern- 
ment has maintained a big steam power plant here and generat- 
ed electricity for power and light in public buildings, at a cost of 
about two mills per kilowatt hour, while private consumers have 
paid ten cents per kilowatt hour to the local electric light and 
power monopoly. The proposed power plant on the Potomac 
will generate from 15,000 horsepower in dry seasons to 100,000 
horsepower in wet seasons, at a cost of about one-third that 
which the generation of current by steam in the government 
plant now costs. The government waterpower plant will make 


enough electricity not only to supply the public buildings, but 
also to supply all the current nee 
mercial and domestic use. 


ed in the city for public, com- 
It is expected by those who are 


boosting the project that the completion of the power plant and 
the turning on of a supply of cheap current will be followed by 
municipal ownership operation of the local lighting and 
trolley systems, so that the enterprise will establish a double 
— lesson for the rest of the country exemplifying both the 
value of water power and of public ownership an ration of 
public utilities. To utilize the water power of the Potomac to 
the utmost, the river will be dammed a few miles above the city 
— great, deep lake which will not only afford the desired 
power, but will give the city an ample potable water supply for 
acentury tocome. Congress will be asked at the coming session 
to appropriate $15,000,000 for this project, and to make about 
$3,000,000 of the money at once available, so that work may be 
begun at once on the plans that have been drafted by army 
engineers. The gene overnment will own and control the 
waterworks and power plant, which will be built by the War 
Department, all the current will be sold to the District of 
Columbia for distribution, at cost. Secretary of War Garrison 
and Postmaster General Burleson are enthusiastic advocates of 
the plan, and will go before Co to urge the appropriation, 
which will also be recommended by the President. Most of the 
credit for bringing the long-deferred power development 
scheme to realization, however, belongs to two Iowa boys, 
Judson C, Welliver and Oliver C. Newman. The latter, as one 
of the commissioners of the District of Columbia, has from the 
outset -d the utilization of the wasted power in the Potomac, 
and Welliver, in newspaper articles and editorials, has kept 
hammering away at the subject for years. It is of interest that 
both the present civilian members of the commission that gov- 
erns Washi are enthusiastic advocates of public ownershi 
of all public utilities, and it is considered a that Presi- 
dent Wilson has adopted their suggestions for putting a crimp 
in the local power and light monopoly. 


Are They Consistent? 
RANSCONTINENTAL railroads this year are es 
| passengers to the California expositions and back, from 
all parts of the country, for a cent and a quarter a mile or 
less. The roads are so anxious to sell these tickets at this rate 
that they spend thousands of dollars in advertising and in pay- 
ing salesmen and agents to get the business. People who ride 
at these rates ride on the finest trains that can be put together, 
make fast time, and everything imaginable is done for their 
comfort. And some of these same railroads have been hiring 
lawyers in recent years to prove to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the courts that they would lose money if they 
had to carry ordinary, everyday passengers in orcinary, every- 
day mixed trains and accommodation trains, running on slow 
time without any luxuries or conveniences, at a two cent a mile 
rate. A little hard to figure out, isn’t it? 


Millions Of Dollars From Junk 


NTIL a few years ago the old metal at the navy yards, gun- 

| shops and other branches of the Navy Department, were 
sold as scrap iron and junk. At the beginning of the present 
administration a scrap metal expert was hired to see what he 
could save for the government out of this junk heap. He is a 
modest man, and has done his work quietly, and the Department 
has not given the matter any publicity, but I learned accident- 
ally the other day that the government, through his work, is 
saving anywhere from one and a half to three millions a year in 
using over again old metal that was formerly sold to the junk 
dealers for little or nothing. Sounds like efficiency, doesn’t it? 


A New Political Party 


8 a result of his campaign 
A months ago, Paterson, N. J., has a Billy | political 
party which has nominated candidates for egislative 
offices on a platform declaring for local option, government 
ownership of railroads, municipal ownership of city utilities, 
and exemption from taxation of personal property, buildings 
and improvements on land. 
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SIMPLE RECORDS HAVE VALUE 


How to Avoid Selling Below Cost 









at the beginning of each new year 

and check up on the results of the 
past year’s work. Books are kept 
throughout the year, detailing receipts, 
expenditures, ete., then at the opening 
of a new year the books are examined, 
an inventory of stock is taken and thus 
the merchant is enabled to figure out 
his net profit or loss, as well as to 
determine where he has made mistakes. 
While the majority of farmers do not 
have the time to keep an elaborste set 
of books, nor is it necessary that they 
should practice bookkeeping, on an 
extensive scale, it is unfortunate that 
so few practice the wise custom of 
taking an annual inventory. There is 
nothing difficult about this. No bookkeeping whatever is 
required. No special form need be observed in taking the 
inventory. All that is necessary is merely to list what is owned 
and what is owed. Any farmer can do this in a couple of 
hours. 

The inventory should be accurate and should include all 
property, notes, stocks and bonds, certificates of deposit, 
money on hand, animals, tools, crops, buildings and improve- 
ments, on hand at the time. Do not estimate, but weigh and 
count. ‘Then assign the actual market value to the property, 
taking due account of depreciation. Old equipment is not 
worth as much as new. It is sometimes difficult to determine 
the depreciation of livestock, but with a little study a man 
should find no difficulty in adjusting the rates to suit his 
conditions. 

The inventory enables the farmer to determine his gain for 
the year, but it gives no clue as to the results of individual 
enterprises. One may have been profitable, another unprofit- 
able. This can be determined only by keeping a simple set 
of books so that the leaks in the business may be discovered. 
It may be admitted that it is far more difficult for the farmer 
to determine the cost of an article that he produces than it is 
for a merchant to know the cost of an article that he buys. 
On the farm so many factors enter into the cost and these 
factors vary greatly from year to year. Nevertheless, it is 
possible, by devoting a little time to the keeping of records 
throughout the year, for the farmer to figure out the approxi- 
mate, if not the exact, cost of most articles he produces, and 
he cannot well afford to neglect this side of his. business. It 
is obvious he cannot sell his goods at cost or less and make 
money on the transaction, but if he does not know the cost 
he is apt to sell many articles at too low a rate for his financial 
betterment. 


Bite the be men generally take stock 


Income and Profit 

There is a difference which is not always recognized by 
farmers between income and profit money. Of course, the 
profit money is that amount of which is income in excess of 
expenses and necessary outlay. There can be no profit until 
all expenses have been deducted. It costs a certain sum to 
produce a crop and this expense must be overbalanced by the 
returns from the crop if any profit is to be realized. A very 
little more income will often double the profit; on the other 
hand, a very little less expense and outlay will bring a pro- 
portionate increase in profit. 

A slightly larger yield of a crop will greatly increase the 
profit. A small yield that barely pays expenses will keep a 
man at a standstill financially and he will neither be making 
or losing any money. But if the yield can be increased just a 
few bushels the extra yield will represent clear money and 
gain. Probably some farmers never stopped to consider the 
difference there really is, so far as that difference affects their 
pocketbook, between an ordinary and a big crop of anything 
that grows on the farm. When a man produces thirty bushels 
of corn to the acre it means that he has secured fair rental for 
his land and just about enough over to pay for the actual 
expense of working the land and harvesting the crop. There 
remains little, if any, profit if he counts his time as being 
worth ordinary wages. He would have been practically as 
well off financially had he rented the land to his neighbor and 
worked for him for day’s wages. But, if this yield of thirty 
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bushels can be increased to forty, which 
is an easy matter by using a little 
better seed and by practicing better 
methods of cultivation, there will be 
ten bushels left for actual profit. At 
sixty cents a bushel this means six 
dollars. Again, if the yield can be 
increased to fifty bushels there will be 
twenty bushels or twelve dollars profit. 
In other words, when fifty bushels to 
the acre are raised, there is as much 
profit made in one year as in two years 
when only forty are produced. The 
field expenses of producing the fifty 
bushels are little greater than in grow- 
ing thirty or forty bushels; only a little 
more thought and better methods of 
planting and tending are involved in 
producing the larger yield. 

The same method of figuring as applied to the corn crop 
applies to all the other farm crops as well as to stock raising. 
The progressive farmer cannot be content with an average 
crop, or with average gains in his stock, but must work for the 
best results that skill and energy can produce. 

As a slight increase in the yield of a crop often means the 
difference between profit and loss, so an improvement in 
quality of crops or stock will always increase the returns. The 
man who produces farm articles of just average quality is in 
competition with the multitude, but when he succeeds in pro- 
ducing goods of high quality he has raised himself above com- 
petion to a certain extent and can market his products at 
——- considerably above regular quotations. On most articles 
of standard grade the farmer cannot expect to set his own 
selling price, but on unusual products of high quality he may 
often do this. Yet the latter cost little more to produce than 
do products of only average quality. 

Economical production is essential, of course, if large or 
even fair profits are to be realized from stock or crops. Only 
good crops pay, but sometimes even a good crop may cost so 
much to ye that there is left no margin of profit. On 
the other hand, it is possible to err on the other side by failing 
to put enough expense into a crop or an animal to get the best 
returns. The necessary ficld expenses of producing a crop are 
about the same whether the yield is heavy or light, and while 
this initial outlay may be sufficient to produce a crop that will 
return a small profit, by increasing these field expenses slightly, 
by using fertilizers and by giving better care and tillage the 
returns from the crop may be greatly increased. Many farmers 
hesitate in the liberal application of manure or commercial 
fertilizer where needed = as a result have serious failures in 
the yield of their crops. In growing stock, profits are some- 
times lost by feeding only maintenance rations. With any 

owing animal a certain amount of feed is required to maintain 
its normal health, and this amount of feed counts for nothing 
in added growth or production. It is from additional feed that 
all profit must come, and yet some pcople fail to realize this 
and so deprive themselves of their just profits, 

Many men lose profits by trying to get along without suffi- 
cient help. The crops cannot receive attention at the proper 
time and as a result they do not yield enough to produce any 
profit. Some men try to do too much—to farm on too large a 
scale—and it is usually the case that they do not make much 
of a success of any of their work. It is better to put sufficient 
work on one field than to spread the same amount of labor 
over twice the ground, for, if the acreage is too large, the 
crops must suffer for lack of care, and loss follows. Not only is 
srofit lost but often an entire crop as a result of neglect or care- 
seed in management. If work is pressing and there is a 
shortage of help it will usually pay to give hands high wages 
for a few days, if hands can be had at all, rather than to en- 
danger the yield of a crop for the want of a little attention. 

Often after a farmer has raised a good crop or produced 
a nice lot of cattle or hogs he loses a part of the profit to 
which he is justly entitled when he comes to sell his produce. 
No small part of the net returns from farm produce comes 
through the practice of scientific marketing, for the most 
obvious way to increase the margin of profit is to increase 


the selling price. Continued on page 61 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Viewed From a Teacher’s Standpoint 


By C. L. DeBRULER 


ANY times a year the average farm 
yaper, OF Magazine, comes out with 
rave headlines to face the problem 

of the country school. The articles are 
written from the standpoint of the farmer, 
are read and judged by farmers, the sym- 
pathies of farmers are played upon, and con- 
sequently the country school marm gets a 
black eye. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, you and I are going to 
get down to brass tacks. When the farm 


paper advocates a new method of planting SLE 
or cutting corn you are impressed and are For 
willing to admit that perhaps there are better 4 
ways than you are accustomed to. When le 


the farm paper argues pro or con on prohibi- 
tion, tariff, or value of tractors on a medium 
sized farm, you read it with interest, and if 
the views are not yours, you say, “Well 
perhaps the other fellow has a right to his 
view, and I guess maybe there is a morsel 
of truth therein.” That is because farming 
is no longer an aimless proposition but a 
stlontihe, basinoadiion, efficient matter. The 
farmer who tills, plants, and then waits for 
theSupreme Being to answer to his call, soon 
finds himself working for his neighbor. 
Now we are going to tackle the question 
of the education of the farmer’s sons 
and daughters. 

The first question that enters your 
mind is, ‘‘Who is this fellow who wants 
to dictate my views on the country 
school? If I am reading about farming 
I want an expert to write the article.” 
That is right and I maintain that 
I know a little about rural schools. I 
am, first, a graduate of one of the lead- 
ing universities of the middle west. I 
am the holder of a state license in South 
Dakota that permits me to teach for 
a period of five years, any school in the 
State, either common or high school, 
and { am lastly a rural teacher. In fact, my school is so 
rural that it is at times impossible to even reach the country 
store once a month. I am a fairly successful rural teacher, 
as next year I go to a high school, which pays me a much 
larger salary. 

Now that I have finished the question of who I am, I am 
going to treat. the subject of why I leave the country school. 
The average reader will say he is just another that wants the 
gay city life, and if he knew his own good he would stay right 
where he is. Now, that is where they are wrong. I went into 
the teaching profession because I liked it. I prepared myself 
to teach by working my way through four years of college. 
Those years are both dear and painful to me, because of the 
hardships and pain I endured to reach my goal. I worked 
hard. Often I went to bed after twelve, and for the first three 
years I rose at five and waited table from six to seven, in order 
to pay my expenses. That proves I am no “quitter.” I took 
rural teaching to get a start and because I could live cheaper, 
or at least thought so. 

Why I Leave the Country School 

My experience I find, by frequent talks with other teachers, 
is that of practically every teacher in a rural school. In the 
first. place, after traveling well over a thousand miles to get 
to my school, I found the clerk could not find a single person 
in the entire district to board me. He told me that he had a 
house near his home and, if I cared to, I might batch it. Think 
of putting in a hard day’s work in the school room and then go 
home to a cold, cheerless, building, and it could be but little 
else, to stay the balance of the day and that night. After 
doing a day’s work the teacher was supposed to cook his own 
supper, straighten up the place, prepare for breakfast, get 
something going so that lunch time on the next day would not 
find hia wanting, and then he might take up the average 
teacher’s school work which must be finished at night. I sup- 
pose the clerk thought I would get too much sleep or would 
dissipate if something besides teaching was not added to my 
daily routine. 

I refused. I told him to find some place for me to board or 
I would wire my father for funds for a return trip to “Mine 
Own Country.” He did, and I stayed. Now this part of the 
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narrative is peculiarly my own. It does not happen to every 
teacher. 

This part does happen to the average teacher in rural 
schools. The place found for me was the poorest family in 
the entire district; I suppose it was because they had the most 









” ese children who. would at- 
Aaj tend my school and be- 
Me * ( S cause the rest did not 

: if: i have to keep boarders. 

— ae Anyway they didn’t have 
okies to keep a “he school 
all marm.” This family had 

— five children, three would 

CS attend my school, and an 

over-worked wife. They 
also had a house, which would do nicel 
for a young couple just starting ther 

matrimonial experience. Besides this, a 

husband belonged. He was honest, and 

willing to work. I need not mention him 
further. If he had been different 1 would 
have boarded elsewhere, and they would 
not have had to “kept he school-marms.” 

I was nicely tucked in at night, with plent. 

' of others to keep me warm. At first 7 
slept but little. I was cross in school the 
next day. My head ached and I was 
homesick. Honestly now do you wonder 
why? I did not teach exceptionally well 
at first. I know that without any comment 
from my patrons. At the table I “V” 
sh my elbows and ate as good a meal 
as the woman could prepare from her scanty 
cupboard. The average country teacher 
will not join in singing a hymn of praise 
to the average country housekeeper, es 
pa the one that boards the teacher. 

complained not. I faced my problem and 
finally the folks fixed up an old house for 
me and I slept there with only one boy to 
keep me company. 

That settled one end of my problem, but 
it doesn’t settle it for a hundred thousand 
rural teachers, whose only solution is put- 
ting up with the inconvenience until the 
term ends. Putting up with the inconveni- 
ence for the term solves the question for 
the teacher, for next year an application 

in a dozen towns seldom fails of a return. Now, Mr. Farmer, 

the question of the school enters. If this year’s teacher is a 

success, then why not try to retain him or her? a allow 

the teacher of experience to leave for a town school? You 
can only answer that the teacher desires to go and the present 
laws are such that force dare not be used. 

Country School Equipment 

I was a young teacher. I wanted, more than everything 
else, to BF good. I was anxious to succeed in my chosen 
profession. I am sure that you will say that is an admirable 
ambition. Yet, when I entered my school, I found it horribly 
equipped. An old desk that was hopeless, an old stove that 
was even worse, a register, and a few scattered report blanks 
were included with the desk and building. The building was 
cheap and dangerous to the health of the children. was 
downcast at my pr cts. 

The stove had a habit of dropping its grate into the ashpan. 
Now do not laugh at the wrath of the teacher. Think only 
for a moment about the danger of allowing little children to 
sit in a cold school room while the teacher coaxes the hot grate 
to cool enough for handling, and get the same replaced, and a 
fire started. I know of several severe colds acquired in this 
manner. Some of the children were sick and were forced to 
remain at home from this cause. The building itself was poorly 
lighted. This caused no end of inconvenience and waste of 
precious time. 

My first step was to ask the clerk to call a meeting of the 
board, which he did. They were amazed at the case I presented 
but owing to the fact that I was in earnest about teaching, an 
had succeeded fairly well, they did their best and repaired the 
building as much as possible. However, the fear of expense 
and the anger of their neighbors prevented them from finishin: 
the work started. After the term was half completed I coul 
do nothing as they thought it would be another teacher next 
year so what was the difference. 

A Short Cut to the Main End 

These were only a part of my troubles. I was sincere in my 
desire to help those little ones who came to me. I wanted to 
teach them to be good and useful men and women. I found 
the loeal congressman a worthy ally and he ordered a big wall 
heed ons the a ee De merge of en a — 

e me in aphy. ave fought the year through an 
the school has gained. 4% would like to sag beth if I wish to 
rise in my profession I must go where I can have the tools to 
work with. I must go where the hand [(ontinued on page 31 
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TRACTORS TO FARMS 


Some Things to Consider 
By A. H. SNYDER 


DAPTABILITY to various 
forms of work, as well as 
cost, must be considered in 

choosing power for the farm. For ia 
this reason the forms of power fa 
which have been found most 
economical in manufacturing and 
transportation have not come into 

neral use upon farms. In the 
omer industries, cost is the pre- 
dominant factor to be considered 
in choosing the form of power; 
the farmer must not only consider 
the cost but the ability to perform 
satisfactorily the many operations 
necessary on his particular farm. 

That steam, gas, and electricity 
ean furnish a given amount of 

»wer at a lower cost than horses 

as been proven beyond doubt. 
That mechanical power is not as 
adaptable to many types of usage 
as animal power, accounts for the 
fact that animals continue to 
furnish so a portion of farm 
power even though they are less 
efficient power producers than 
engines and motors. This fact 
has been recognized by the manu- 
facturers of power machines, and they have in comparatively 
recent years given a great deal of attention to the designing 
and production of machines adapted to the farmer’s needs. 
That they have succeeded, at least to a considerable extent, 
is evident from the large number of farms upon which tractors 
are being successfully used to perform certain operations. 
The interest in tractor demonstrations, and exhibits at state 
fairs is evidence that thousands of farmers are trying to decide 
whether or not a tractor would prove a profitable investment 
upon their particular farm. In view of this condition it may 
be of assistance to mention some of the things which should 
be considered in deciding the question. 

In order to be profitable a tractor must replace a certain 
amount of more expensive power which has previously been 
employed on the farm, or it must furnish sufficient power to 
operate the farm with a higher degree of efficiency than 1t has 
previously been operated. In many cases the profit may be 
derived from a combination of the above conditions. Hence 
it is important to consider the extent to which a tractor will 
replace present forms of power and also the additional income 
which may ve derived from a more adequate supply of power. 

How Much Does Horse Labor Cost? 

It is not difficult to determine with a fair degree of accuracy 
the cost of operating various sizes and t of tractors. The 
difficulty in determming whether or not the introduction of 
mechanical power ao prove profitable is largely due to the 
lack of information concerning the cost of horse power. Records 
of horse labor have been kept upon a few farms in a number of 
states but the cost is dependent in so great a degree upon the 
management of the farm that results from one farm may be of 
little value when applied to other farms. One man may keep 
more horses than he can use economically and his cost of power 
will therefore be unnecessarily high. Another may obtain his 
power from brood mares and secure sufficient income from the 
colts raised to reduce his cost of power to a minimum. The 
fact that horses may ke increasing or depreciating in value 
adds to the difficulty in accurately estimating the cost of labor. 

The distribution of labor t t the year has an im- 
portant bearing upon the cost per hour or per day. On farms 
where small grains are grown extensively there is need of much 
power at the season when seedbeds are prepared and the seed 
issown. Again at the time of sting and marketing, con- 
siderable power is required but at itervening periods there is 
little use for power. Farms which produce a variety of crops 
or a large acreage of crops demanding cultivation during 
their growth, afford a more uniform and constant use for power 
throughout the year. Even on a large percentage of the latter 
type of farms there are periods when more power could be used 








to advant than can be employed economically at other 
seasons of t "doe 
As & means 


or supplying the extra power needed at certain 
seasons on 80 many farms, the tractor ios distinct advantages. 
The fact that so large a percentage of the expense connected 
with its operation ceases when it stops work, while the cost of 
horse power is practically the same whether or not the power 
is utilized, is greatly in favor of the former t of power. 


The first cost of a given amount of mechanical power is less 
than the cost of an equal amount of animal power; much less 





space is required to house it 
and there is no expense for feed 
and care when it is not in use. 

The cost of horse power is not 
excessive when it is utilized a 
large percentage of the time. The 
high cost on so many farms is due 
to the large number of idle days 
when the power brings no return 
but the expense continues the 
same. 

It is important, therefore, that 
the prospective purchaser of a 
tractor should consider how the 
new form of power will fit into his 
system of farming. Determine 
as nearly as possible the number 
of horses which it would be neces- 
sary to keep for such work as 
could not be done with a tractor, 
or at least not as satisfactorily 
as with horses. In many cases 
the number of horses required to 
cultivate the corn and other cul- 
tivated crops will be about the 
number necessary. 
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belt work which can _ profitably 

be done upon your farm. The 
sum total of horse power replaced and belt power afforded 
constitutes one item in deciding upon the advisability of 
purchasing a tractor. 

Quantity of work, however, is not the only important con- 
sideration and in many cases may not be even the most impor- 
tant point. The ability to perform certain farm operations 
— y and efficiently often materially increases the profit 

erived from the operation. The extra expense necessary to 
plow land to a good depth is often returned several fold in the 
increased yield and uality of the crop. The man who possesses 
sufficient power to fall plow his land to a good depth, even 
though the ground is dry and hard, is likely to be amply re- 
paid in succeeding crops. 

With a number of fore crops, the returns are largely de- 
pendent upon doing certain things, such as plowing, seeding, 
and harvesting, at just the right time and sometimes the right 
time is very short compared with the amount of work to be 
done. It is at such times that a surplus of power proves of 
great value and returns a good profit by way of increased yield 
and improved quality of crop as compared with what would 
have been obtained had it not been possible to perform the 
necessary operation so efficiently or quickly. 

Many of the most successful farmers have made it their 
practice to keep a surplus of horse power for use in such emer- 

ncies as mentioned above and have found it profitable to 

o so. It is probable that many of them will find that they 
can provide for surplus power more economically in the form 
of a tractor than they have been able to do with horses. Others 
who have looked upon the cost of ones a surplus of power 
as being too great and have consequently found their crops 
limited at times, will find in the newer and less expensive forms 
of power a solution of their problem. 

Farming is constantly demanding more power. Many 
of the machines which are looked upon as necessities at present 
are much heavier than any of the machines used a com 
tively few years ago. The a is to devise machinery 
whereby one man can do the work formerly done by several 
men and thus solve the farm labor problem. ‘This means 
heavier and larger machines and more power to operate them. 

Owing to existing conditions the question of power is worthy 
of careful study by every farm rator. In the foregoing 
paragraphs I have merely euggrsted two or three of the more 
important points to be considered. Maybe they will seem 
more simple placed in the form of questions, together with a 
few others which cannot be discussed for lack of space. 

1. How will a tractor fit into the system of farming prac- 
ticed on my particular farm? Will it enable me to do my farm 
work more efficiently, better, and more quickly? 

2. Will it do my work as well or better and as cheap or 
cheaper than horses? 

3. How much belt work will it do for me? 

4. How many horses can it replace in my system of farming? 

5. How many days per year can I use it? 

6. Amia renee | 2 good hand with machinery? Have I 
the experience, aptitude, and patience to study a tractor and 
learn to operate it in such a manner as to obtain at Icast 
a fair degree of efficiency from it and keep the expense 
for repairs at a minimum? 












LAND DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 


Open Ditch Or Tile? 





MONG the of the tile and con- 
means by sequent filling of 
which land the ditch in which 
mav be drained are they are laid. All 
surface water-cour- of the labor that is 
ses of all kinds and necessary to main- 
artificial open chan- tain the open ditch 
nels and ditches. or channel is at 
The last two con- once eliminated, 


and in a relatively 
short time the sav- 
ing from this source 


tribute to improv- 
ing natural drain- 





age. Sometimes 
open channels oF alone will cover the 
ditches are an effec- cost of tile, while 


the underground construction stands as a 
permanent improvement to the land. 
Properly devised and constructed, land 
drainage systems soon make over the land 
so that the soil is soon in a condition to 
receive und retain the largest amount of 
moisture without leaving a surplus on the 
surface to interfere with desired cultiva- 
tion. Underground drainage usually pro- 
duces a marked effect upon the soil, Caus- 
ing the water to leave the surface by pass- 
ing downward through the soil instead of 
allowing it to flow off and into open ditches, 
permits the entrance of warm air, thus 
aerating the soil and changing its texture 
or structure, with the result that it is loos- 
ened up and made easier to cultivate, 
where previously the same land might 
have resembled so-called hardpan. Under 
ground drainage also increases the depth 
of soil available for plant life. Soils that 


means ot soil drainage, 

k l illy if the ground is wom pose d largely | 
of sand with gravel si sbeoil, The open 
structure of the sand-gravel soil permits 
a free percolation of water first from the 
surface through the upper layer of soil 

nto the gravel, and thence laterally to the 
di tches or other artificial channels. 

In a heavy clay or loam soil, however, 
artificial open channels accomplish the 
objvct sought imperfectly, because water | 
perculates thtough clay soil but slowly, 
while the sides of a clay ditch become more 
or less ‘‘puddled,”’ thus impeding the en- 
trance of water from adjacent soil into 
the ditch. 

om n ditches may accomplish the pus- 
pose for which intended satisfactorily in 

soil which readily absorbs moisture and on 
Tand that is moderately level, or where 
rainfall does not rapidly run off and enter 
the ditches before the soil has become| have been properly drained by under- 
sufficiently saturated. But on he: avy soils, | ground systems will withstand alternate 
and on land which lies with considerable te ing and thawing with less heaving 
slope, @ greater portion of the rainfall | and consequent breaking of small roots 
passes quickly over the surface and into/ of grains or grasses with which they are 
the ditches, thus leaving the soil almost | seeded. 
as dry as before the rain. On such land 
drainage is best accomplished, not by the 
open ditch or waterway, but by buried 
tile drains. 

Underground drainage systems compel 
the moisture to seek its way through the 

* soil by percolation, and hence accomplish 
the most satisfactory drainage in that 
they remove surplus water uniformly from 
various portions of the fields down to the 
level at which the tile drains are held. 
Open ditches quickly become clogged with 
eal that caves from the sides, often bear 
heavy vegetation on the sides, and owing 
to the fact that cultivation cannot be 
carried on close to them, always leave 
strips of unused land through the field, 
from which the farmer derives no income. 
In addition, the entire strip soon becomes 
a seed bed for weeds, and a neglected area 
for the accumulation of rubbish that is at 
least unsightly, to say nothing of other 
objections, 

Advantage of Tile Drains 

Tile drains do not interfere with any ex- 
isting natural channels. On the contrary, 
they contribute to increasing the capacity 
of natural waterways. If laid at a suitable 
depth below the surface, underground 
drains permit cultivation of the soil in all 
dire something which cannot be 
done where the open ditch prevails. They 
are also free from the stoppage or clogging | structure will be dense and impermeable. 
up that sooner or later makes the open Failure to secure satisfactory results 
waterway objectionable. In fact, open| from concrete tile lies not in the material 

litches must be cleaned out yearly to be | itself, but in the manner of using it. Mix- 

thoroughly efficient. In other words,| tures imperfectly graded, proportioned 
is continual maintenance to keep| and mixed, coupled with careless methods 

] stem effective. of forming and curing, will not produce 

Doing away with unsightly ditches run-| satisfactory results. But if recognized 

ning in all directions farm, per-| requirements are observed, and proper 

mitting the cultivation of large areas of | attention given to curing the tile Vefore 

1 which under an open ditch or open | using them, they can be relied upon to 


tive and efficient 
espet 





Concrete Tile 

During the past few years concrete tile 
has grown so rapidly in popularity for 
underground drainage, that the concrete 
tile industry now occupies an important 
place in all drainage enterprises. Investi- 
gations have proved that unfortunate ex- 
periences with concrete tile in the early 
period of their use, and any resultant 
failures from such use, were due to poor 
materials and methods of manufacture. 
Numerous investigations of concrete tile 
now in service prove conclusively that if 
well made they are uninjured by frost, 
perfect in shape, lie straight in the trench, 
and insure uninterrupted flow. 

Opponents of concrete have contended 
that soil acids and alkali will disintegrate 
concrete through action upon the cement, 
thus causing the structure composed of 
concrete to collapse. Strong claims of this 
kind have been advanced against concrete 
tile. Numerous careful investigations 
have proved, however, that the fault has 
been due to porvus tile which chemical 
salts could enter in solution, and when in 
the pores crystallize, thus causing a dis- 
ruption of the tile structure. Tests have 
proved that porous stone, brick and other 
|structural materials are disintegrated in 
the same manner, 80 all that is necessary 
is that the tile be manufactured so their 
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across the 





channel system would give no returns, are| give the greatest efficiency under all soil 
decided advantages in themselves. So it | conditions met with in farm drainage.— 
should be self-evident that the under-| H. Colin Campbell. 


ground tile system ] ossesses merits that - 
the farmer cannot afiord to overlook. The sire is more than half the herd. 
See that the sire heading your dairy herd 


The difference in cost is in first cost only, 
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Protect the 
Porcelain 


Champions 











have 










an asbestos cush- 
ioned copper gasket 
(A in illustration ) 
at the exact point 
where the porcelain 
insulator must take 
the terriffe force of 
the hammer-like ex- 
plosions in the cylin- 
























ders. 


This is why Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs en- 


dure these 
trip - hammer 


without breaking or 
even cracking. 

It is one of the 
exclu- 
sive features back of 
Champion Reliabil- 


fundamental 


ity. 





heavy 
blows 
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make a spectal Cham- 


We 
pion plug for every make of 
motor— Ford, Overland, 
Studebaker, Buick, Max- 

well aod over 60 others. 
All new Ford cars since 
1911 ae eqr'rped with 
Champion “X** Plugs. 
When you replace the 
plugs in your Ford car 

specify Champ ion “xX”. 
75% of all American- 
made ‘outemedile, marine, 
stationary and tractor 
gasoline motors are 
equipped at the facto-y 
with Champion Spark P!ugs- 
A 











Crompion Spark Plug Co. 
507 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 











Warm and snug in winter. Cool and comfort- 


able in summer. 


Fits flush to body of car— no 


overhang. Positively no rattleor saueak. Fin- 


ished of same material as used in uphol-tering 
Glass doors and panels easily removed 
if desired and set of curtains used in their 
Get full details from your dealer, or 
write tous for illustrated catalog. In ordering 


Car. 


place. 


specify whether for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. 
oo MANUFACTURING CO. 


1265 


rson Ave. 





\4 CARRIAGE WHEELS Sriic"}ecs 98.75 


ires, $16.60; Togs, $6.50 


; Shafts, #2. 
avant aire sito; Ferd Ly = 
SPLIT BCKORY WHEEL CO. 1190 G dc 











will transmit dairy characteristics, 


cost 


ind consists of nothing more than the 
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FEEDING BEES IN THE FALL ¥ 

If one would have good strong colonies 
in the spring it is necessary that brood 
rearing continue as late as possible in the 
fall. When the honey flow stops the bees 
will stop rearing broed and prepare for 
the winter. If there is a fall flow they 
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will work on until it is over, but so often 

the dry falls stop the flow of nectar and covered by an average ~~ 
brood rearing stops also. When this oy stump and its roots will grow 6, 
occurs, if feeding is not resorted to, the . ” 25c. to 50c. worth of food crops per we * 


colony will go into winter with only old | 
bees in the hive. When spring arrives 
and they start work, they quickly wear | 
out, leaving the colonies very weak before | 


oy year. A hundred-stump acre will produce me 
Sy $50 worth of food per year ‘after clearing. 

Why leave these dollars buried under stumps and , 
pay taxes on stump land when the whole world offers ae . 
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new workers are reared. 

Where fall feeding is practiced it is only 
necessary to feed lightly, but it must be 
regular. 
is enough to keep them rearing brood, and 
still they will rustle for any additional 
supplies they can find. For this purpose 
the syrup should be made thin, one part 
granulated sugar to three or four parts 
water, 

There are a number of feeders for this 
purpose, and any of them are good. 
There is a bottom board made now with 
the rear section a feeder in itself, and it 
has the advantage of not killing bees and 
being as easy to fill; no bees can come out 
through the feeder and go on the war 
path as they sometimes do when feeding 
with some kinds of feeders. 

If your bees have failed to gather enough 
honey to keep them during the winter 
they should be fed to keep them over. 
This feeding is an entirely dierent matter 
from the feeding for late brood rearing, 
and should not be attempted at the same 
time. Feed as advised for the brood rear- 
ing until frost and then stop for a few 
days. Now you will need a large feeder, 


for their winter stores must be given them 
To give in small quantities | 


in a mass. 
at a time will start brood rearing again, 
and they will use it up as fast as you give 
it to them. Get a division board feeder, 
or one of those that fits in the super and 
give them as nearly twenty-five pounds 
of syrup as you can. If they have some 
honey they will need less stores. This 
syrup for feeding for winter should be 
not thicker than half and half. Boiling 
water will dissolve the sugar in a half 
and half mixture without trouble and it 
is not necessary to boil it. The least 
burning will cause the sugar to form a 
caramel that is death to the bees. If the 
feeding is done early enough, say in 
November before the nights become too 
cold, the bees will reduce the half and 
half mixture and it will be all right. 

One feeder can be used for several 
colonies, for you can feed one at a time, 
putting the syrup in late at night so the 


bees in their excitement at the new stores | 


gives them will not call the attention of 
robbers. Where the syrup is put in a 
feeder in the super or in a division board 
feeder the bees have it in the warmest 
place in the hive and can work all night, 
and by morning the most of it will be in 
the cells. Where the syrup is thick and 
put in late sometimes the bees do not get 
to work it over and it granulates in the 
cells. I had one colony to nearly all die 
on a couple of frames full of granulated 
syrup. 

Do not take honey from the body of 
the hive and depend on giving the colony 
sugar syrup to take its place. This is 


robbery, and will not pay you either. 
Sugar syrup cannot be fed to bees to 
store in the cells, as honey, profitably. 
Let the bees have all the honey they store 
below and they will seldom have to be 
fed any.—L. H. C. 





A half pint of syrup every night | 






big prices for American farm products? : 
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Will get them out in cold and wet weather, when you have , ? 
MF plenty of time. Clear land now, and crop it next spring. #: 
This explosive is low freezing, hence works well up to 

: winter weather. It takes less Stumping Powder in 

2a wet weather than in dry. Turn the wet days of % 

% Fall into cash. 

, 3 For clear, illustrated instructions write x 

% for Free Handbook of Explosives 
%, No. 138 F. 


_& 
: ." * DU PONT POWDER CO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL. i 
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All Or Any Part Of A 


|House at WHOLESALE! 
‘No Matter Where You Live! 


Safe, Prompt Delivery and ) 
Satisfaction or Money Back! Sabatier 
We are the largest “direct-to-con- BEAIB WU tog 


sumer” building material concern in the world. 
Our tow, wholesale prices are 


the result of regular sales to over 
100.000 home owners and 10,000 
contractors, carpentersand buiid- 
ers. We sell everything for bulld- 
ing. Wedo not seil through dealers 
or ts but from Catalog only, 
thus reducing expense to a minimum. 
ity highest! Three banks vouch 
orus, Don’t pay retail figures. 
Get our big 156 page _ illustrated 
Building Material Catalog and tet 
it save money for you.Uustomers 
everywhere; many near you. Lo- 
cal references if desired. Prompt 
shipment on targe or small 
orders. Write today for our 
free book of 


5000 Building Bargains 


































Write for Packed from cover to cover with price-making bare 

Yhese gains Hd at wholesale. “Guaran- 

FREE teed Right Estimates” Free on uest. Tell 
tm us your needs, Send for this 


A post card will bring it to you. 
Also write for our “Quality’’ Home 
bes Book, Sent free tor ve to pay 
ng an tage. is grea a Fie 

F Tay ever pubished ghowe phe ee" tet 
08, plans and gives full specifi- al 
cations end exact prices. Write for it | Nig, 120—A! ny doetraie 
room bungalow wi atn, 
i etc., together with 
complete plans, specifications 


Fewest $1229 













5809 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
Established Half a Century 














A firm must be experts in their business and they must be honest to suc- 





ceed as advertisers. We guarantee the dependability of our advertisers. 
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EVERAL years 
ago we came 


into possession 
of two farms that 
had been run in a 
very slipshod way 
for as long as we 
could remember. 
The persons who 
had operated them 
had cared to do lit- 
tle besides crop cer- 
tain fields continu- 
ously, and cut the 
little common ha 
that grew on other 
The output of hay 
did not reach five or 
six hundred pounds per acre and was of the 
very poorest quality. As soon as the hay 
was cut, the cattle were turned on to these 
fields and allowed to roam there until 
November, making the fields look as if 
they had been burned over. Under these 
conditions the humus had been almost 
exhausted. 

We had a large number of cows from 
which to get manure. This we used on cer- 
tain fields in growing corn for silage to 
feed our cows during the winter. For the 
first year or two we knew that we should 
get very little hay and should have to de- 
pend upon our silo. The land was so poor 
that, in order to get a satisfactory yield 
of corn, it was necessary to apply fertilizer 
in liberal quantit es, which we did in the 
shape of this barnyard manure. ‘This 
brought fine corn. 

Used Green Manure 

Liowever, we had several fields for which 
we had no manure, and we knew very well 
that we could not get it for years to come, 
unless we purchased it in carload lots from 
the city, which was far too expensive a 
method for us. Consequently we decided 
that the cheapest and most reliable method 
was to try plowing under green crops, for 
we knew that the only expense we should 
have would be our labor, the cost of seed, 
and our lime, which we burned ourselves 
with wood secured by clearing an old 
swallip 

We broke with a plow as much of these 
old moss-bound fields as we could in the 
fall, harrowed them very thoroughly, and 
sowed them to rye, about three and one- 
half bushels to the acre. Some of the rye 
came up and made a little growth that 
fall, and some was sown so late that it did 
not come out of the ground that season. 
The next spring, however, it all came up 
and grew, though it was rather yellow and 
spindling. 

During the latter part of May we began 
plowing under this rye, preferring not to 
let it get too large, as we thought that per- 
haps too great a quantity of straw plowed 
under at one time might temporarily in- 
jure the capillary attraction that we were 
anxious to preserve. As fast as these 
fields were plowed we spread over them 
broadcast Ema two tons to the acre of 
fresh burned, air-slaked lime, which was 
h irrowed in at once to prevent it from car- 
bonating. The harrowing continued until 
we had an excellent seedbed. 

Added More Hummus 
being well leveled and the 


Che field 


clods very well pulverized, we then, with | 


an ordinary eleven-hole gr Lin drill, sowed 
two bushels and a half of soy beans to the 
ure. We finished sowing about June 
twentieth. Wedid not inoculate our seed. 
In most cases however, the plants made a 
good growth and in some cases formed a 
thick mat as high as a man’s knees. Early 
in September we began plowing under 
these beans, and in most cases it was neces- 
sary to use a chain to get the plants thor- 
oughly turned under. Before the frosts 
of late September came we had our fields 
once more, and again we had added 


nlowed 











LAND VALUE DOUBLED 


By H. H. SHEPARD, Ind. 


gen to the soil. 

Our next opera- 
tion was to harrow 
thoroughly and sow 
rye again. On the 
fields that we were 
able to sow first we 
planted two bushels 
and a half to the 
acre, but on those 
that had to besowed 
later we planted at 
the rate of three 
bushels to the acre. 
The rye all came up 
that fall, though it 
was impossible for that sowed last to make 
much growth. In the spring, however, it 
all appeared early in April and began to 
grow, and by May fifteenth we were again 
at our old job of plowing under the rye, 
which stood very rank at this time. 

We had now decided to try seeding with 
a grass mixture. We plowed and harrowed 
each field very carefully until we had a 
seedbed of the finest kind. During the 
month of June we sowed all our fields with 
@ grass-seeding machine, using a grass 
mixture of ten quarts of timothy, five of 
mammoth red dover and two of redtop. 
The growth was rapid, though some weeds 
came in. By early August it was thought 
best to clip the young plants. 

During the following winter and spring 
we anxiously waited to see what the result 
would be. As hay time approached, we 
found that our highest expectations were 
to be gratified. The timothy stood nearly 
to the horses backs, with a clover bottom 
that would satisfy the fondest hopes. We 
harvested three loads or nearly three tons 
of cured hay to the acre over the entire 
area. Today we could sell these fields for 
more than double the amount we gave for 
them. 


A COMMUNITY ICE HOUSE 

That a neighborhood ice house is easy 
of attainment has been illustrated by a 
cross roads town in northwest Missouri. 
The town consists of a church, a store, a 
hall, and a dwelling or two, in addition to 
the ice house. Twenty-five farmers organ- 
ized the community ice house. They di- 
vided the cost of materials equally among 
themselves, and contributed the labor 
necessary to erect an ice house about 
30x40 feet in size. The substantial build- 
ing is filled each winter, numerous ice 
cutting “bees” reducing the cost to ‘he 
absolute minimum. 

Businesslike methods are the rule in this 
ice house. A store keeper is > in 
charge at certain hours of the day, from 
5 to 8 o’clock in the morning and 6 to 8 
o'clock in the evening. He charges five 
cents a hundred pounds for getting the ice 
out, which is his pay as storekeeper. This 
system enables the farmers to keep a check 
on the consumption of ice. Any member 
of the family may drive over and get the 
day’s supply of ice without fear of getting 
his clothes soiled. The store keeper at- 
tends to getting the ice out and places it in 
the conveyance. 

The plan is so simple it can be adopted 
in almost any community, providing it is 
| near a stream or lake which would provide 
| the ice supply for the summer months. 
| Like the telephone, the neighborhood ice 
| house is an absolute necessity in this com- 
| munity today.—O. R. G. 

SIT DOWN AND WRITE 
It only takes a moment to write a 
manufacturer for his catalog. Buy a 
couple of dozen postal cards at a time and 
have them convenient. Then when you 
are interested in something, you can 
|answer the ad before you forget. it 
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Solid Value 


Long heads full of big, 
sound kernels are what you’re 
after. 

We've gone after the same 
value in men’s and young 
men’s clothing. 


Good, long-wearing cloth, 
stout thread, seams that 
hold, linings of good material 
—a suit packed full of ser- 
vice quality, guaranteed. 


We've got it—in Cloth- 
craft at $10 to $25, made by 
a firm that has studied and 
perfected every detail in 
clothes-making. 

For sixty-nine years it has 
stood at the top in the 
medium-priced field. 

There are many fabrics in 
suits and overcoats to select 
from, including the famous 
Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Specials, “4130” at $18.50, 
and “5130” at $15. Comein 
and try one on. 











‘The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


710 £0 $9 Ready 


Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Clevelané 




















AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


One of the notable signs of progress in 
our national life of late years has shown 
itself in the changing attitude toward 
farming as an industry or business. This 
work, the most important for the welfare 
of man, was allowed to perpetuate its 
own status simply by following time 
honored customs without the educational 
advantages thought necessary for other 
lines of work. It was not considered neces- 
sary for anyone but doctors, ministers, 
lawyers and engineers to have a college 
Anyone could be a farmer. 
Yes, but not everyone could be a success- 
ful farmer, and recognition of the need 
for successful farming, to make the most 
of our great agricultural resources, en- 
couraged the sentiment in favor of agri- 
cultural education which, in the matter 
of training and equipment for life’s work, 
puts farming on the same footing as 


training. 


any other occupation. 


In a recent address, Dr. A. C. True, 
Director of the United States Office of 
Experiment Stations, presented some in- 
teresting facts bearing upon the extension 


of educational activities along this line. 


During the past ten years the number of | 


students taking the full four-year course in 


agriculture in American agricultural col- 
leges has increased from about 2,500 to 
12,000, or 500 per cent. The number of 
white students registered in short or 


special courses had doubled in the same 
period, the number now being about 


11,000. In the past four years the number 


of graduates in agriculture has increased 
from 708 to 1384 and the number receiv- 
ing advanced degrees from 74 to 164. 

An especially noteworthy development 
in the last decade has been the growth of 
agricultural instruction in our secondary 
schools. In 1903 very few of these schools 
gave such instruction, while at present 
more than 2,000 do 50. Remarkable 
progress is also to be noted in agricultural 
extension work, outside of that carried on 
in farmers’ institutes. There are now 
1,300 men employed as state, district and 
county agents and as boys’ and girls’ club 
workers.—J. W. B. 


THE POCKET MEMORANDUM 
Onecharacteristic of the human family is 
to forget, and the things about the farm 
that need attention are about as easily 
forgotten as other things. 
In dry weather we always think of the 


things we can and shouid do when it be- | 
comes too wet for the regular routine of | 


work, but half an hour after the wet 
pell commences we forget everything 
hat we intended to do. On the morrow 
ere are a number of things that need 
ttention and all can be done if we bear 
em in mind and keep busy, but when 
e get at them we forget some of them 
nd they are as likely to be the important 
ones as not, even the best managers 
forget, resulting in something important 
going undone, Therefore for best busi- 
ness management we should keep a pocket 
memorandum and jot these things down 
is they come to mind, for we think of 
them always at a time when we cannot 
lo them, 
Pocket memorandum books may be 
had at any hardware store for the asking, 
nd they are very convenient to jot 
hings down in that need attention. The 
writer uses a blank shipping tag for a 


memorandum and in many cases we take | 


t large paper and after jotting down what 
we wish, pin it up in some conspicuous 
place where we'will be sure to notice what 
ib Says. 

We have used a memorandum of the 

rk that is to be done for such a length 
of time that we now consider it a part 
of the farm equipment. In this way we 
keep busy all kinds of weather and rarely 
want for a job, and in many instances it 
1as saved us several dollars.—O. R. A. 
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New 


Patent Pressure Process 





This New Process Makes Rubber 
Footwear Just as Strong as 
Though it Were Seamless 


Suppose rubber footwear were made without seams or joints. 
You can readily see what remarkable wear would result,—for at the seams 














and joints, is where rubber footwear firsts gives way. 

The new Patent Pressure Process of the United States Rubber Company 
welds all the pieces from which a rubber boot or shoe is made, into one com- 
posite whole. There is just as much strength at the seams and joints as in 
any other part of the article. 

Thousands upon thousands of hard working men have proved that rub- 
ber boots and shoes vulcanized by this new process resist a tremendous 
amount of extra wear. 

Standard Color Black. Also made Red or White. 

Nearly all reliable dealers sell *“‘U. S.’’ Patent Pressure Process 
Heavy Service Rubber Footwear. If your dealer has none, write us, 
telling what kind.of boots you wear. We'll see that you are supplied. 
Look for the seal—insist upon it. 


United States Rubber Company 
NEW YORK CITY 





































































on heavy Rubber Footwear 
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300 Candle Power of Light 


AT A COST OF 1-8 PER HOUR 
TheKerosene table lamp has one inverted mantel 
and MAKES AND BURNS ITSOWN GAS FROM 
COMMON KEROSENE OR COAL OIL, _ It gives 
a bright and steady white light TEN TIMES as 
BRILLIANT as an ordinary kerosene wick lamp. : 

sé i 4499 Gasoline lamps can be 
The Quicklit uit With = Ordinary 
Match Like City Gas. | ; ? i 
Both styles equipped urth automatic cleaning needle. 
NO smoke, no smell, no wicks to trim. Asplendid proposition for dealers 
Write today for further 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED Wie today for further 
plete illustrated catalog describing the above and other 
styles of kerosene and gasoline lamps and hollow wire sys- 
tems. 
THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO., 148-170 East 
Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


The largest manufacturers of artificial lighting devices in the world 
eee 





















Men advertise in Successful Farming because they believe 





in their ability to serve our readers in a satisfactory manner be- 
cause of their expert knowledge on the subject of their business. 
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age 
round corn crib as 
compared with that 
of the common 
double rectangular 
type of crib is of 
interest to those 
who wish to cut 
down the cost of 
buildings to a min- 
mum. Tilustrations 
which accompany 
this article show a 
sixteen foot di- 
ameter crib set on 
eighteen inch piers 
of concrete. The 
materials needed 7 
and their cost ag “te! 
listed below show 
that $67 will buy 
all the cement, 
lumber and hard- 
ware for this eco- 
nomical crib which 
will safely house 
1400 bushels of ear 
corn. At this rate 
6 cents per bushel 
of storage would be 
the cost of this 

»¢ of building. 

3ut consider for 
instance the com- 
mon double crib as 
found on most corn belt farms. The 
lumber dealer will ch 240 for a 
twenty-four by thirty-six foot crib with a 
center driveway. is is for lumber and 
cement alone or the total cost of the 
crib with labor excepted as figured in the 
round crib above. But this erib will store 
only 1340 bushels of corn on the cob and 
then too the cost per bushel is almost 20 
cents. 

Another double crib size twenty-one 
by twenty-four feet with six foot cribs 
on both sides of the driveway will house 
but 1000 bushels at a storage cost of 15 
cents per bushel. Materials for this 
twenty-one by twenty-four foot crib cost 
one lowa farmer $150. 

A round crib will house corn at a material 
cost of 6 cents per bushel while the rec- 
tangular double cribs cost about 20 cents 
per bushel of stor room. But round 
cribs are not generally found on American 
farms. A simple method of construction 
for a circular crib that any farmer can 
practice is explained in the drawings. 

The outside circle of the plan drawing 
has a diameter of sixteen feet. A venti- 
lator core, (three feet in diameter), in the 


open 





center creates a draft of air to pull the 
moisture out of King Corn sto in the 
surrounding cribs which are six and a 


half feet from wall to wall. There are 
nine concrete foundation piers which are 
located around the outer edge of the 
large cirele in the plan and the one in 
the center. It is upon these artificial 
stone piers, which are made by slushing 
concrete into the eighteen inch sheet 
metal forms, that the two by ten floor 
joists are laid. The piers go down about 
two or three feet in pi ground depending 
on soil conditions and are built up about 
eighteen inches, above the ground. Such 
a method keeps all wood frame work of 
the building dry and free from decay and 
also provides for a circulation of air under 
the Aoor of the crib and up through the 
ventilation core. 
Corn in this crib can be kept in 

condition and the danger from mold is 
reauced to a minimum. Farmer’s corn 


cribs are usually feeding a v ast army of 
ear’s profits. 
is placed a 


its with a big cut in the 
Under the floor of this eri 


A CIRCULAR CORN CRIB 


By W. E. FRUDDEN 
HE cost per 4 
j bushel of stor- ELEVATION ye 
of the ‘ i 


= : 








fine wire mesh that 
will insure the 
corn cribbed here 
against rats and 
around the top of 
each foundation 
pier is placed a cir- 
cular piece of sheet 
metal. This will 
also aid in warding 
off the enemy 
and the cost of 
such minor parts 
ean hardly be con- 
sidered. 
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fastened to four 
by four "Tress 
ne ing. 





ina 

part of the eleva- 
tion which shows in 
the construc- 

to follow out. 
These girders are 
built of two one-by- 
fours planked to- 
gether to form the 
cirele, or if desired 
these girders could 


or twelve inch 
plank but the work 
would be much 
greater. The one- 
by-four siding is nailed to these girders 
then in an up and down fashion as shown 
leaving a two foot opening at the top 
for ventilation and for a space for filling 
when the corn has reached above the door 
line. The studding will be twelve foot 
and supported firmly by braces to over- 
comé the outward re due to the 
eribbed corn. But for a round crib this 
danger is less than in the rectangular 
type, as the circular = godem, will tie the 
whole building togethe 
For the roof, ow rafters will 
be satisfactory ‘and are twelve feet long. 
They are supported by the outside plate 
and also the ventilating core in the center. 
The eaves must be wide so as to keep the 


rain from entering the at. the 
top. Ifa prepared asphs and felt: 
product is to used, a smooth an 


tight roof AM, A. is essential. For 
this circular roof, each roof board will have 
to be cut on a diagonal so as to obtain 
the proper fit. Cut them eleven inches 
wide at one end and one inch wide at 
the other. Two by four cross pieces must 
be placed in between the rafters to support 
the roof boards which are laid from eaves 
to peak. The roofing also will 
be cut diagonally and carefully cemented 
and nailed at e ach} joint to prevent leakage. 

The list of materials be low i is submitted 
merely to give the reader a idea 















































PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. SHIRLEY .MASS 


Look for aw haclde 
t's the cieth in your overalls that gives the wear 
SUFELS Inpico CLoTH 

Standard for over 75 Years 


or Jum incites upon 
or jumpers, insiet upon 
for tnis trade sy on the 
REGIS back of the goodsinside the 
garment. It’s put there for your protection, 
Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and econ- 
omical the year ‘round for Farmwork than panta, 
Stifel’s Indigo has stood the test for over 75 








years. ; 
Every washing makes it look like new. It 
is fadeless and wears like leather. 


Cloth manufactured by 
J. lL. ST:FEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VIRGINIA 
NEW YORE 
260-262 Church Street 
CHICAGO 
223 W. Jackson Bivd. 
SAN FRANC =OO 
















of the construction costs mvolved in | %2# 


this sixteen foot diameter crib. 

Material Needed and Their Cost 
3 bbls. cement at $1.50... ..8 4.50 
600 ft. 2 by 10 joist and floor 
250 ft. 2 by 4 studs and rafters 


850 ft. 2” dimension at $28....... 23.00 
609 ft. 1 by 4 guides and siding at 

stupas ieiean ak ce tauaean’ ts ai 17.00 

wor it. sheating lumber at $25.... 10.00 

4 squares 2 ply roofing at $2.. 8.00 

Paint and Hardware......... 5.00 

Sn dc kc ccceanaeeene $67 .50 

Be Kittcuccccctbue 20.00 

cl eas = 


Rough treatment of cows is expensive, | 
for it reduces the milk flow. 





|Our advertisements ‘are guaranteed 












Sample Pair 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Gt Ane et 1Q¢ 


Send 100 =, ks by Sindy bsigs 
Write age. 

























SOMETHING ABOUT FIRES 
As I sit down to write I have just re- 
turned from a devastating fire, and I am | 


a plain statement of facts. This fire was 
caused by a defective flue and the house 
burned to the ground. I saw the owner’s 
family sitting among the few household 
effects that had been saved and were 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


not going to follow any theories but give | | 





strewn about the road. They were crying 
bitterly and could scarcely bear to look 
at the ruins; they seemed dazed by the 
calamity and as I watched them I knew 
just how they must feel, how unreal it all 
must seem to them. 

The owner was away from home and 
when he returned he was almost as much 
affected as his family when he saw the 
smoking ruins of hishome. He like many 
others had built his house with the savings 
of years, and he said the only thing that 





made the present. blow bearable was the | 
and contents were | | 


fact that the house 
insured. You can realize what a two| 
thousand dollar loss would mean to a man | 
who carried no insurance. The man be- 
fore mentioned admitted that he would | 
not have had the insurance had it not | 
been for the repeated request of a relative 
that he get his home insured. 

One of the men present carried no in- | 
surance on his property and he was so | 
impressed by on he saw that he took ! 
out an insurance policy the next day. | 
When a man can have his house insured 





for a few dollars a year it is utter folly | 


for him not to do so, and if his house burns 
uninsured he deserves little sympathy. | 
Some argue that they know men who | 
carried insurance a life time and never | 
had a fire, but just remember that had | 
these men had a fire they would not have | 
been set back for years to come. One| 


house is just as apt to catch fire as another | | 


from entirely unforseen causes. Look at | 
the man spoke of in the beginning; he | 
had not the faintest thought of his house | 
burning, yet you see what happened, and | 
have you not read of fireproof buildings 
burning?—R. 


THE GALVANIZED NAIL 

The majority of farmers do not know 
that there is a galvanized nail made. In 
fact there are very few sold in comparison 
with the common polished nail. Farmers 
wonder why nails rust off so soon in late | 
years. The quality of the metal of which | 
the nail is made has something to do 
with it of course, but the fact that they 
contain no weather proofing is sufficient 
evidence that they will be short lived at 
best, when used in outdoor work. 

Dealers do not insist on selling you’ 
galvanized nails, and carpenters as a/| 
rule, do not insist that you buy them, 
so that it is necessary for the consumer to 
insist on the galvanized nail, otherwise 
you are not likely to get them. 

There is a difference in price of course, 
but not so much ditference compared with | 
the life of them, the ordinary eight penny 
nail costing in the neighborhood of thre i 
cents per pound, while the same size | 
galvanized costs five cents per pound, 

Shingle nails : above all others should be 
galvanized. I have seen large barn roofs 
completely ruined by the rusting off of 
the nails and the shingles blowing off, 
while the shingle was good for ten or 
i fifteen years yet. Siding on buildings 
is subject to the same trouble, while out- 
side plank fences come loose many years 
before the life of the plank or the post is 
spe nt. 

Galvanized nails have a rough finish 
and are well rs use where pulling may | 
occur.—O, R., A., Ind. ‘ 
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Real Men, Who Must Have 
Good Watches, Choose This 


watch—the Hamil- 
ton. Thousands of 
American railroad 
men, to whom cor- 
rect time is vital, carry 
the truly accurate 
Hamilton Watch. 
Why don’t you have 
one of these reliable 
watches? The JZesz is 
none too good for 
you. 


Hamilton dutch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 





















Engineer James 
Dempsey and Con- 
ductor F. M. Kelley 
of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. 
Paul ** Southwest 
Limited *' Train. 
Both have carried 
Hamilton Watches 
for a long time. 


While the Hamilton is not made exclusive- 
ly for railroad use, the fact of its supre- 
macy in that critical field means a great 
deal to any man who wants a watch he 
can depend on. Ask your jeweler to 
show you Hamilton Watches from $15 
to $150 — or write to us today. 


Mailed Free 


The Hamilton Watch Book— 
** The Timekeeper”’ 


A most interesting little volume containing 
some facts about watches that you will enjoy 
reading. It is attractively illustrated in colors 
and is well worth sending for. Write now for 
your copy and it will be sent you Free— with 
no obligation whatever. Address 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Dept. 47 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





























































Don’t Kill Your Horses— 
Get a Little Devil Oil Tractor 


It never minds the heat or flies, worksday _- Viasat. 
and night and does your work when 47 we 3 Wort on Z 


ou want it done. DOES THE awe OrSes 
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ORK OF EIGHT STURDY, 
HORSES. Plows the ground, har- 
vests the crop, fills the silo, and / 
hauls the grain to market. And {| 
don’t forget : It’ll stand still all day 
or go from place to place and do your 
belt work up to 22 horse power. And 
the simple motor—no valves or valve 
“fixings” — Ask us to describe it. ~. 
The Little Devil drive wheel is built with Hart- 48d 
Parr Hold-Fast lugs—each lug has a“toe hold’ and ~ ~NeS aetg SS 


Grips the Ground Like a Horse’s Hoof 


Shall we send you a'picture of it? 
Do They Last? We are “old timers” in the tractor business— 
Listen to this: In 1903 we shipped have been building them for fourteen years. 
out 18 tractors and 17 of them are Send us your name and address. We've some 
doing business today. Is that an 


mighty interesting things to tell you. 
answer? Of course it is and that’s 


the reason Hart-Parr are today the HART-PARR co. 


largest builders of oil tractors ex- 
354 Lawler St., Charles City, la. 


clusively in the world. 
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FARM BLACKSMITHING 


Lessons by a Practical Blacksmith—Part I 
By JOHN TRAUM 


HE farmer may, 
by following a few 
instructions on pre- 
paring and working a 
smithing fire, the use of 
tools, and the method 
of performing the work, 
qualify himself to the 
extent, at least, of be- 
ing able to perform in 
a creditable manner, the 
the major portion of his 
farm smithing and re- 
pairing. The informa- 
tion and advice that 
shall be given on the ; 
subject of selecting tools and ep pan 
is not to be Senshinel as being of such 
vital importance that they be followed 
absolutely, as for imstance, I advise a 
st drill, a bench vice, and a portable 
al when perhaps the reader has on 
hand an equipment comprising a hori- 
zontal drill, a bellows, (which necessarily 
requires a stationary forge) and a post 
vice. 

The advantage of the first named 
equipment is very apparent, because work 
may be more readily placed, and is much 
more easily held in position when using 
a post drill. The advantage of a portable 
forge lies in the fact that the fire pot is 
of the right depth and construction, which 
is not the case in most instances where 
the forge is built and the fire pot placed 
by an amateur. However, it is not the 
writer’s intention to discuss comparative 
advantages of equipment and tools, but 
rather to suggest a list that will be suffi- 
cient to enable the workman to perform 
his tasks in a workman-like manner, and 
yet. be moderate in price. 

” Before taking up the subject of smithing 
tools, I wish to impress upon the interested 
reader the importance of having in the 
smithing shop, or elsewhere handy, wood- 
working tools such as saws, bits, chisels, 
planes, drawing knife, and such tools as 
are usually kept on a farm. 

The Smithing Equipment 

The most important of all is the forge. 
Here will be decided your successor failure, 
so do not invite certain failure by pur- 
chasing a blower of too small capacity. 
It is very strongly recommended that 

ou secure a forge thatris provided with a 
ood. The hood fe rovided with a collar 
to receive a pipe by which means 
smoke and fumes may be conducted from 
the shop. In numerous cases the farmers 
have provided themselves with —— 
that have no hoods. Referring to the 
drawings, at figure 4, is shown such a 
hoedless forge that has been provided 
with a homemade device for conducting 
the smoke from the shop. 

At B is shown an ordinary large size 
dish pan that has been provided with a 
circular opening of a size to receive an 
ordinary stove pipe, the end of which 
has been cut into equal divisions for a 
distance of about four inches, figure 1. 
These divisions are turned at right angles 
to the pipe, (figure 2) the pipe is then 
placed through the opening in pan, and 
secured by rivets. e holes to receive 
rivets may be punched after the parts 
are in position by placing the pan upon 
the square end of a block of wood, and 
driving punch through both pan and 

yipe. The whole is supported by wires A. 
‘he pan should hang about eighteen 
inches above the fire pot. 

The vice should ~— about forty- 
five or fifty pounds, and should be most 
rigidly secured to the bench. The anvil 
block, or base, should be solidly placed, 
and of such height that when the anvil 
is placed the workman, standing in an 
upright position, anvil at side, his knuckles 
will touch. The horn of anvil is to your 


] 


figt 


t7Q2 








left. The drill may be 
attached to any one of 
the walls. Do not place 
the drill at height that 
will bring the grip on 
the handle, when at its 
highest ro much 
above the height of your 
shoulder, as there is 
nothing more tiresome 
than operating a drill 
that brings your arm in 
an unnatural working 
position. Do not de- 

nd on the o doors 
A or your light when work- 
ing at any of the above named tools; 
this may be satisfactory for the summer 
season, but provide sufficient windows to 
furnish light, thereby enabling you tospend 
many profitable hours in your shop dur- 
ing the winter season. 

Small Tools Needed 

I suggest a 2%{-pound hand hammer, 
1%4-pound machinist hammer, 12-ounce 
riveting hammer; 6-pound al ; 2 pair 
straight lip tongs, sizes 20 and 22; 2 pair 
bolt tongs, sizes 34 and %; one hardy; 
chisels made from %, 4, '% round or 
octagon cast or tool steel; punches made 
from 5-16, 34, &, %, % round cast or 
tool steel. 

While discussing punches, I advise you 
to provide yourself with each one of the 
various sizes, as 44, 54, 344, 1 inch round 
iron in lengths of about five inches when 

inted. By that is meant they are to 

shaped after the manner of a harrow 
tooth, only of course they are to retain 
their round shape. It is not necessary 
they be made of steel, but any iron of the 
required size, when  g- wagy will answer 
the pu for whic they are intended, 
as will explained later. 

You need an assortment of drill bits. 

As to thread-cutting dies and taps, 
I have no ion to offer; most as- 
me bon is time when their use is of 
much be oe, ong hey there is economy 
in making bolts, but in repairing parts 
and maki aoe pastn, Ghals une is cian 
desired. Each farmer may best decide 
that for himself. I consider it important 
to have on hand a good hack saw frame, 
and a supply of saws. In the case of the 


farm shop it will take the = of a pipe on 


cutter and bolt nippers, and will be found 
a serviceable tool m many wa: Com- 
pared with the cost of a good k saw, 
whether or not there are smithing tools 
on the farm, it is one of the most valuable 
tog on market. wef 

ou will want a good supply of wrenches 
among which have one or more pipe 
wrenches. Then on oe 
square, center punch, files, oO 
tools that may themselves as your 


special needs require. Shoeing tools will | 


be named in an article on shoemg. 


What I have named will provide you | 


with an equipment with which any one 
should be able to perform the large part 
of all the farm smithing. 


THE CARELESS 
Sometimes, so careless grow our thoughta 
We do not mias a voice, 
Till lips are still, and never more 
, words may hearts rejoice. 


Sometimes, we never know how hands 
Have toiled for us through years, 
Till hands are still, and then we know— 

But see the truth through tears. 


We are just carelese—that is why 
We seldom stop to say P 

The kindly word to those who toil 
Beside us day by day. 


Now is the time to speak the word 
Of praise and love and cheer; 
The present is in our control, 
But not the vanished year! 
Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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Mogul 8-16 Oil Tractor 


Grand Prize Winner at 


San Francisco 


$675.0 Cash f. o. b. 


CHICAGO 





HE small-farm tractor is here 
to stay. Farms even smaller 
than 100 acres are rapidly 

being equipped with Mogul 8-16 
oil tractors. 


There is only one reason for this demand. 
Tractor farming pays. Horse boarders are 
cut down tothe small number required for 
cultivating and the few other jobs for 
which tractors cannot be used. The 
plowing disking, seeding and harvesting 
are finished without relation to the effect 
of weather on horses. Costs are reduced 
all ‘round. Net farm profits are higher. 
Tractor farming pays well on small farms 
when the work is done with a Mogul 8-16, 


The Mogul and Titan lines include 
larger tractors to 30-60 H. P., all opera- 
ting on low grade oil fuel, and a full line 
of general purpose oil engines, from 1 to 
50-H. P. in size. See the local dealer who 
handles these machines or write us for 
full information. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 
USA 


CHICAGO 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A 








MOTORCYCLE 
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Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write 
H.S. Hill, 927McLachien Bida.. Washington. D 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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DYNAMITE WARNING 


The farmers of this country used last 
year approximately 25,000,000 pounds of 
dynamite and they are increasing its use 
at the rate of upwards of 5,000,000 pounds 
per year. 

Dynamite manufacturers are spending 
large amounts of money for printing matter 
and advertising, not merely to induce 
the farmers to use dynamite, but also to 
tell them how to use it with the greatest 
possible safety. 

As a result of all this interest, contri- 
butors to farm papers are writing dyna- 
mite articles ial often they unintention- 
ally mis-state directions for the use of 
dynamite, which if followed literally, 
would be apt to produce disastrous re- 
sults. 

For instance, in a recent article in a 
farm paper the writer said: “To attach 
the fuse, place one end in the cap and 
force it down to the primer.” The word 
“force” has no business anywhere near 
the word “cap,” except in a warning not 
to use ii. Caps are filled with fulminate 
of mercury which is far more sensitive 
than dynamite, and it is not only danger- 
ous to force fuse into the cap, but entirely 
unnecessary because the fuse is always 
smaller in diameter than the inside of 
the cap. 

The same writer says: “After the cap 
is set, crimp it near the top.” Which is 
the top. If the farmer who follows these 
directions guesses wrongly, he will lose 
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That's what you get when you buy this BIG, STRON 
EVERLASTING COMBINATION OF TOOLS which we eatt 


The Stewart Handy Worker 


It you bought all the tools, you get with it, of the same high qual 
and the equipment to operate them. they would cost you at feast went a es eee. 
Each one a tool you can use every day to save time and money. A Hag compact 
workshop that you can attach to a table or bench anywhere about the place and make it 
pay you profits. It will enable you to quickly and easily do the many Fepatrs that you would 
Weht. boxed 85 ibs, ase somewhere to get done at 
expense in time and money. 


A Complete Workshop 
This is what it includes—astrong, p 
tical anvil; powerful vise, up to 4 436 in. e 
width of jaw, tin: .: asure-gripp pipe vise, 























press ing S 2 a | a metal’ cutting 
wedge and Givingmecheaen of three 
s—direct, 4to 1 and 16 to 1—easily 
regulated tychensing the handle gri 
It operates grinding wheel, small cir- 
cular saw, ffing wheel and many 
other simifar tools With the Stewart 
andy Wo: you can do your own 
Only $)2 blacksmith work, your home repairing, 
— make Sunbing cape pairs, : kniv 
Oe strech axes an er Cutting tools sharp a 
roy caneneitt ahioged et we will in good workingtrim; snopourowaheld 
ut our machinery & & automobile repairing, etc. 


SMDER i to oe whea CHICAGO 1° CLEXIBLE SH mere co. 
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Every farmer who has money invested in buildings knows 





his hand. 

He also writes: “Do not-go back to 
inspect the work thinking the fuse has 
gone out, until at least twenty minutes 
have expired.” .We recommend a half 
day instead of twenty minutes. When a 
fuse fails to fire a charge in a minute or 
two, the chances are the powder train is 
broken. This means that the cotton of 
the fuse is on fire, and the spark is slowly 
traveling to a point where the powder 
train is again taken up. It may do this 
in one minute, or one hour. Many of the 
accidents in using dynamite have resulted 
from inspection of pre joumed misfires. 


THE avem, THE FARMER’ S FRIEND 








the importance of protecting them with good paint. There- 
fore, every farmer will be interested in learning that paint 


inc 


lasts longer and protects better than any other kind of paint. 


containing 








Write to us and we will send you an interesting booklet, ‘Your Move,’® 
and a list of manufacturers whose paints contain Zine. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New York 








The farmer is finding the auto more use- 
ful every day, and it is fast becoming a part 
of the equipment of the up-to-date farm, 
both as a pleasure vehicle and quicker mode 
of travel in transacting business. It 
brings the remote farmer within a few 
minutes drive of the city or town, saves 
the hard worked farm horse marty a long 
drive, and in most cases can be used at a 
less expense than a horse drawn rig, all 
things considered. It isa much pleasanter 
way of traveling. Makes a little spare 
time bring the largest amount of recreation 
and pleasure.—Thos. M. Cisel, Ill. 


When just one man quits whining and 





30 Days Free Trial 


KEROSENE 
How about that engine If your old guoineengine i EF NG INE. 
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goes to whistling and working while he 
whistles, the world is so much the richer 
and better. Why not be that man in your 
neighborhood? 


616 Loan & Trust Bidg., 


ATEN wnay YOU INVENT. It may PATENTS That Protect and Pay 


vet a = " uadle. Write ~~. Nos ~ Send Sketch or Modei tut 5 ST E 

ne allowed 

Tr, on eee Prannlin H Hough. BOOKS AND ADVICE FR 
Washington, D.C. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D, C 
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PART for sale and a part for the 

A soil,’’ would be a good slogan for the 
grower of almost any kind of crops. 
Furthermore, it is just as important that 
the part for the soil be delivered to it in 
— condition as that the part for salel 

» disposed of to advantage. 

Corn and small grain, the predominant 
crops in the corn belt, yield & generous 
portion which is of i immense value to the 
soil but comparatively much less valuable 
as a marketable product. In many cases 
no attempt is made to deliver to the soil its 
portion. 

This thought was brought forcibly to 
mind by the observation of heaps of ashes 
in a number of fields in the wheat section 









A SHARE FOR THE 


By A. H. SNYDER 





of our territory and the thought of the 
value of the humus which could 
from the straw thus con- 


immense 
have been made 
8 immed, 

In a number of the older farming states, 
farms are abandoned for lack of humus— 
rotting vegetable matter-even though they 
are fairly well supplied with the mineral 
elements which make a fertile soil. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the newer states 
are extracting tons of humus from the ir 
soil every year and consigning it to the air 







through the burning of cornstalks and 
etraw. 
The value of these materials is much 


greater than the cost of the fertility ele- 
ments contained in them. In the majority 
of cases their effect by way of putting a soil 
in condition for plant po iw) is of much 
plant food obtained 














more value than the 
from them. 
The Value of Humus 
(n ample supply of humus has an im- 


portant e fect. in reduci ing the loss due to 
soil washing. Of equal, or greater impor- 
tance in many sections, is its influence in 
preventing soil blowing. Crops grown 
upon soils well supplied with humus suffer 
either of wet or dry 
weather, than crops grown upon worn out 

Humus makes the soil warmer and 
loamy so that there is less 
trouble with clods and a seedbed is more 
easily prepared. It furnishes food for 
bacteria which really give life to a soil: it 
makes a soil more open so that air can pass 
into it for the use of bacteria and to help 
make plant food available. 

In a few words, the principal difference 
between many of the fertile prairie soils 
of the middle west and a considerable per- 
centage of the so-called worn out soils 
of the East is a difference in humus con- 
tent. The process of building up a worn 
out soil is largely a proeess of increasing 
its supply of humus. Those who have had 
experience or who have been observant 
can appreciate how much easier it is to 
keep a soil in good condition than to build 
it up after it has been depleted. 





ess Irom extremes, 


soils, 


makes it more 






SOIL 


| 


me gery with the soil is nothing com- 
pace vith gro wing & crop expressly for 
yuilding up the as is n when 
. __ becomes depleted beyond the: limit 
f profitable crop production. 

eed who has a livestock 

to uti the roughage from grain crops 
as feed and poddeee obtains a return from 
them in addition to their value to his soil. 
He is not. the man who touches a match to 
his straw stack and stalk field. 
The producer of grain for market has 
a somewhat more difficult problem, but 
even in his case it is a losing proposition to 
burn valuable humus-forming materials 
in order to save a little time or labor. 

It is true that cornstalks and straw re- 
os somewhat longer to decom than | 
do clover and some of the other crops | 
recognized as humus-forming crops, but 
this fact isnotasserious a drawback to their 
use ag many believe. By cutting up the 
stalks with a stalk cutter or dise and mix- 
ing them with the soil by discing before 
plowing, it is possible to incorporate them 
with the soil so thoroughly as not to inter- 
fere with the succeeding crop. In the case 
of corn fields husked from standing stalks 
it is not practicable to collect the stalks 
and distribute them upon another field, 
hence they must be handled in a manner 
which does not interfere with the growth 
of the succeeding crop upon that particular 
field. With straw, however, the case is 
different and it can be applied to the por- 
tion of the farm upon which it can be used 
to best advantage. In the winter wheat 
section, where the practice of burning 
straw is most prevalent, good results have 
been obtained by spreading a light coat 
of straw upon the winter wheat. Its effect 
by way of preventing soil blowing, protect- 
ing the wheat against extreme weather, 
and as a mulch the following summer has 
been decidedly beneficial. An increase 
in yield of as much as five bushels to the 
acre has been obtained from this method. 
Until recently it was extremely difficult, 
in fact almost impossible to spread straw 
upon winter wheat sufficiently thin to 
prevent damage, but with machines now 
available it can be spread rapidly, evenly, 
and as thin as desired, so that the practice 
should become gener: al. 

The best use for straw must necessarily 
vary upon different farms, but the impor- 
tant point is to recognize the value of any 
material capable of maintaining the humus 
supply of the soil and then utilize that 
material in the best possible manner. 
While preparing the part of the crop for 
market and endeavoring to obtain the best 
returns from it, do not forget to give some 
consideration to the part of this year’s 
crops which rightfully belongs to the soil. 
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You can’t afford to put up a short- 
lived fence, 
the mistake of buying any wire fence on 
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The expense and trouble meident to 
getting a growth of cornstalks and straw 








Successful Farming is a guarantee that 
the advertiser is reliable. 


$500 i in cash rewards among our friends who send 
us subscriptions during the next few weeks. These 
rewards are realy free because they are given in 
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MAKE THE CELLAR SANITARY 

This is the time of year, above all others, 
when the cellar should be thoroughly 
renovated and put in a sanitary condition, 
since it is not likely that one will have 
another opportunity of doing this im- 
portant work till next spring. 

Products for winter use soon will be 
going into the cellar for storage, and if the 
air in it is foul and contaminated, or damp, 
these things will not keep well, nor will 
they be pure, wholesome, and fit to enter 
the human body 1: ~ sustenance, 

Where both the walls and floor of the 
cellar are of concrete, they should be 
washed thoroughly. If only the walls are 
of concrete, stone or brick, the floor being 
dirt, they may be brushed down well with 
a damp cloth or old broom. 

It will prove time well spent to take all 
barrels, bins and boxes out in the open 
air, washing and drying them thoroughly 
before returning them to the cellar. Good, 
clean straw or leaves should be provided 
with which to line these barrels or boxes, 
preparatory to storing fruit and vege- 
tables in them. 

Clean out every tay: of rubbish, 
especially any rotted or decaying fruit 
or vegetables that may be present. See 
that the drain leading from the cellar is 
in prime working order. It may not be 
needed any more this fall, but next spring, 
while the ground is partly frozen and the 
surface of it is a wusthebie slush to work 
in, your drain may fail to carry off the 
moisture if it is not put in shape at this 
time, 

Having thoroughly cleaned out the 
cellar, sprinkle some lime and ashes on 
the floor, throw open all windows, doors 
and ventilators, leaving them open a day 
or two. This admits air, susan, and, 
with the influence of the lime and ashes, 
purifies and freshens the interior. Then, 
when you begin putting away fruit and 
vegetables in the cellar, store only those 
which are fresh, solid and in prime keep- 
ing condition, as they will be confined for 
months, and any contamination created 
in the cellar will not only spread and ruin 
many valuable products, but such condi- 
tions under the living rooms of the house 
are very apt to start some dangerous 
disease among the members of the farm 
household, This makes the cleaning and 
purification of the cellar not only a question 
of economizing im stored preducts, but 
one of health and sanitation in the family. 

M, C, 








FARM NAMES 

“Can you suggest a list of suitable 
names for farm homes? I would like to 
name my farm, but have not been able 
to find a name suitable.’’—W. I. B., Iowa. 

The surrounding and location of the 
farm should help materially in the selec- 
tion of a name. For instance, if maple 
trees surround the farm, it may be called 
“The Maples” or, if bordering on a stream 
either “Riverside” or “Brookside” would 
be appropriate. Following are a list of 
names as suggestions and with the above 
idea in mind, there will be no difficulty 
in choosing a suitable name. 

The Elms, The Oaks, The Maples, 
Sunnyside, Sunnybrook, The Ce : 
tose Hill, Cedar Hill, Meadowbrook, 
Mound Hill, Airy Knoll, Spring Hill, 
Cedar Valley, Cedar Dale, Willow Brook, 
Highland, Wildwood, Brookside, Shady- 
brook, Cloverleaf, Riverside, Green Bank, 
Morning View, Cloverdale, Riverdale, 
Valley View, Sunny Heights, Prairiedale, 
Elmhurst, Oakdale, Locusthurst, Willow 
Wild. 
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| Best heat for farm home 
Put June warmth in every room 


A farm mother deserves BE ET 1 
and ought to have all | —_ 
the comforts and con- @ ™ =< ge — 
veniences that the city —aaa= hee “4 4 
mother enjoys. First of ae i 

all she needs a warm, 
evenly-heated house free 
from drafts, chill and 
dampness. She must 


am] 


el 
— <3 
— 


i. 


also be freed from the PSAs mal jak. 
back-breaking drudgery -= == = te 
of “tending stoves.” Old Re : a 
fashioned heating meth- 


ods wear women out,and 
even then only heat the 
house in “spots,’”’ spout 
dust, gases and dirt, and use up far more fuel than necessary. With 
radiator heating every nook and corner of the whole house is made 
cozy. The strongest wind or fiercest blizzard cannot stop the 
steady flow of comfortable heat all over the house from 











These splendid heating outfits are no 


| longer considered “‘luxuries for the rich.” 
X The smallest farm cottage or largest 
farm house can be equipped at very 

RADIATORS BOILERS 


reasonable cost. At present low iron 

market the cost will surprise you. In 
thousands of farm houses IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator heating is saving fuel 
every year and giving the families a world of comfort and health. These outfits 
heat the whole house with one fire and require no more care-taking than to run 
a stove for one room. Best of all, they last forever and a repair bill is almost 
unknown. They increase the value of your property to more than their cost. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators bring no dust, ashes or coal-gas into the rooms. 
Wild blizzards only make them more active in keeping the cold out of the house. They are 
noiseless, absolutely safe (a child can run them), and can at any time be put in new or old houses 
with ease without disturbing anything or tearing out walls or partitions. 

They protect the farm house against risk and run independently of 

the water works supply or water mains, as same water is used over and 

over again for years. 

















The IDEAL Boiler may be put in cellar or side room and will burn any (Toran 
local fuel—wood, oil, gas, lignite, 0 
hard or soft coal, (even cheap ik &P 
grades of pea coal, slack, run of OOILER 
mine, screenings, etc.) If warm 
cellar interferes with storing 
vegetables, boiler and fae may ‘ goats 
be covered and all heat t goes 
to upper floors. —— 





Ban and real estate men will 
back our statement that it isa 
paying and permanent invest- 
ment and not an expense. 

Let us tell you all about 
it and give you special 


A No. 1021 IDEAL Boiler and 262 information so you can 








sq. ft of 38 in. AMERICAN Radia- judge for yourself. Write a eg 
tors, costing the owner $165, were foday—now—for free book- = which the air and coal 
price the goods “an be bsughtofany et ‘Ideal Heating.” You — £210+ thoroughly mix 
reputable, comp+tent Fitter. This will not be ed to oil mantle or burner, 


Given freien, “Ost Of labor, pipe, promise or obligate your- fit" sf the heat trom 
~~ Uy , climatic and other S¢lf in anyway, but send the fucl. Basierto rus 


for this book at once. parts to wear or rust. 


Rocxsavesgests. JMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY = Ws ag.nogs¥2” 
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ORE summer and fall plowing is 
M being done in eastern Kansas than 
ever before. The land which is 
being plowed is that which was not put 
in crops this vear owing to the wet season. 
When such land is plowed early enough 
to dispose or the weeds and grass there can 
be no doubt cut that part of the crop loss 
will be regained leter. The rest the land 
will get together with the very heavy 
growth plowed under cannot fail to help 
the soil. 

Considerable wheat will be sown in 
eastern Kansas this fall on land that sel- 
dom raises wheat. This is because the 
land is plowed and because the menace of 
the chinch bug is not present. Usually 
most of the plowed land is in corn or kafir 
and so cannot be put in shape for wheat. 
The chinch bugs have been an evil for the 
lastfour years, but there can be scarcely 
i live bug left in eastern Kansas. 

Sweet clover has been the salvation of 
bees here this wet season. There were by 
far less wild flowers than usual so the bees 
would have fared hard had they been 
compelled to live on what was their ration 
twenty years ago. But there are now so 
many fields of sweet clover and so many 
miles of highway lined with the plant that 
the bees flourish in every locality. One 
neighbor has taken off 1,000 pounds of 
honey while still another has on hand 400 
pounds for sale. The usual price paid is 
15 cents a pound; the honey is of the best 
quality I ever saw. 

This is one of the years when the man 
who loaded up with cattle last spring is 
ahead. It took nerve to buy cattle last 
spring, for it seemed the price could go no 
higher, but it has done so. One neighbor, 
who has had more than his share of bad 
luck in recent years, had nerve enough 
last spring to invest in 100 head of young 
steers. It looked to be a foolish thing todo 
then, but it has turned out to be a most 
profitable deal. 





I can promise the farmers living in the 
main corn belt that Kansas will not send 
to market next year her usual number of 
hogs. It has been the custom of farmers | 
here to raise both spring and fall litters 
of pigs but this year most of them are 
leaving out the fall litter. The price of 
hogs has not been profitable for most Kan- 
sas farmers for some time; corn has been 
higher than in most of the corn belt, owing 
to the short crop of last year. Over a 


large part of Kansas and Oklahoma corn | 


has not fallen in price below 75 cents dur- 
ing the last year and in many localities as 


high as 85 cents has been paid. This 
makes hog growing expensive. 

Over most of Oklahoma and over a 
large part of Kansas the corn crop this 


year is good but the acreage is the smallest 
ever known. This means that, no matter 
how good the yield, there will be very little 
I lth ld, tl lit y littl 
orn moved out of the counties in which it 
was grown in the two states mentioned 
Many farmers would welcome an oppor- 

ty tot 1] up their empty cribs; those 


o can afford it will hold their surplus | 


for future needs. I heard one farmer say 
not long ago that he would rather have a 
crib full of corn than have the value of the 
corn in money deposited in the bank. He 
is right, without a doubt. 

rhe tractor for farm use has so far been 
confined mostly to the wheat belt. The 
land there plows easily and lies level. The 








fields are large and the plowing must be 
done in the hottest, dryest time of the 
whole year. The tractor is going to be a 
great help to the wheat belt, I think. 
They have never done enough plowing 
there because of the heat and dryness. 
That kind of weather and condition of soil 
does not affect a machine made of iron and 
steel and so, where a tractor is owned, the 
land will be plowed, and plowed to a good 
depth, instead of being skimmed over with 
a dise or lister. 


Over a large part of the wheat belt of 
Kansas and Oklahoma the lister has been 
used considerably to fit the land for wheat. 
It is started as soon as the wheat is off the 
ground especially if there is moisture in 
the soil. It has one advantage over a 
slow in that a large amount of ground can 
ve covered in a short time and the mois- 
ture held in the soil. Many use the two 
row lister which means that a very large 
acreage can be gone over in a day. The 
usual procedure is to list round and ’round 
the field, and when it is done the disc har- 
row is started and the land worked down 
level. When harvest time comes the binder 
or header is run the same way as the 
lister was, which insures a fairly smooth 
track. The main fault of the lister is that 
it does not turn more than half the ground. 


The continuous rains this summer have 
spoiled the quality of the potatoes. In 
many fields the potatoes are oom and look 
well but they lack in quality, being very 
watery and soggy. Most farmers are 
selling off what they have grown as fast as 
possible for, while the potatoes are fairly 
eatable now, they will be almost unfit for 
use later on. Because of this condition 
our Grange is preparing to ship in a car of 
potatoes this fall either from the north 
or from the irrigated section of the West. 


One good result from a wet spring and 
summer has been the restoring of our 
native pastures and meadows to good 
condition. They were in bad shape follow- 


Farm Experience 


On thousands of farms Big 
Ben has been the clock of all 
work—ringing up the people 
who must get out early, and 
telling the right time of day 
to those who stay ’round the 
house. 

Big Ben works 24 hours at 
a stretch—puts in overtime 
without extra pay, and never 
botches up a job. 

He’s husky, deep-voiced and 
strong. His call is clear—his 
bold numerals show plainly 
in the dim light. If your deal- 
er hasn’t him, a money order 
addressed to his makers, 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will bring him postpaid. $2.50 
in the States—in Canada,$3.00. 








ing four very dry years and there were 





many who feared that we were going to 





lose our native grass altogether. But it is 
now in fine all ion; the prairie meadows 
have this year produced the largest crop 
in twenty years and I cannot call to mind 
a pasture in which grass is not abundant. 
There is no grass in the world equal to our 
broadleaf bluestem as pasture deving the 
summer months. Blue grass is better in 
the spring and fall but from May to Octo- 
ber there is no grass as good as that of the 
native prairie. 


This has been the best season for poul- 
try and for dairy stock I have seen since 
coming to Kansas, twenty years ago. The 
hens have not only laid better than usual 
but the price of eggs has been the best 
of any summer since the West was settled. 
At no time has the price dropped below 
14 cents a dozen while last spring the bulk 
of the eggs went to market at 20 cents or 
more. Years ago the common summer 
price of eggs was 6 cents a dozen and I 
have seen them sell as low as 3 cents. 
There has been a great change in the 
method of handling eggs and there is still 
room for further improvement. Many 
farmers will sell doubtful eggs, eggs which 
have been taken from under some hen 
found sitting out in the weeds. It is not 
honest to do this. “I didn’t think she had 
been sitting but a day or so’’ is no excuse 
at all.—H. C. Hatch, Kans 





How to Save 


25% to 50% of Your Fuel 


You can cut your fuel bills almost in half 
without changing your stoves, or kind of fuel 
you now use. All you have to do is to place 
a Blaske Fuel Saving Device in the smoke 
pipe. To do this, just remove one joint 
from pipe and set attachment in its place. 
The manufacturers guarantee a saving of 
25% to 50% of fuel. 

Biggest money saver ever offered. Saves 
fuel, time, labor and money. Lessons carry- 
ing coal, eliminates clinkers and cinders, 
less ashes tocarry out, prevents escape of 
coal gas and enables you to get the best heet- 
ing and cooking results from your stove. 

Requires less attention than you now 
give your fire. Nothing to get out of order 
—lasts a lifetime. A very interesting book- 
let has been published telling all about how 
coal acts in the fire, and describing how this 
device works. You can get a copy FREE by 
addressing The Heat Saver Company, 78- W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


a, BLASKE 





Fuel Saving Device 


GUGRANTEED 
To Save 25 to 50°, of Fuel 
Write today for FREE B oklet and 
particulars of 30 Day Fk £E Trial 
THE HEAT SAVER 
COMPANY 


78- W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 












































A FARM SUCCESSFULLY RENTED 


Between landlord and renter there lies 
a perplexing matter—the subject of long 
or short term lease. A great many worthy 
and much needed farmers are giving up 
the business entirely because of the un- 
satisfactory terms upon which they are 
compelled to rent, and not feeling the way 
clear to purchase land when it would be 
necessary to overburden themselves with 
a huge amount of debt. 

Under these prevailing difficulties, J. A. 
Webb of Hamilton county, Illinois, settled 


on a one hundred and sixty acre farm on | 


the one year lease contract, and his ser- 


vice proved so valuable to the landlord | 


that he was able at the close of that term 
to secure a five year contract. Under 
these conditions, Mr Webb felt that he 
could farm conscicntiously, that is, ar- 
range matters to his own interest and at 
the same time be benefiting his landlord. 
Heretofore, it had been his object to get 
as much land in corn as possible, as this 
seemed to be the most successful crop 
grown without some sort of fertilizer. 

The first year of the new lease, the 
tenant walked over the fields many 


times, contemplating. He selected the | 


richest spots and planted to corn, the next 


best was planted to wheat, and the poorest | 
soils were sown in cowpeas. On the farm | 
was a tract that waa usually planted to | 


corn with poor results, as the thirty acres 
was always flooded with water when a 
slight rise occured in a nearby stream. 
This was a puzzle all winter to the renter, 
but along in February he planted this 
field in redtop which made a magnificent 
yield until the weeds and wild grasses 
got a start, which was three or four 
years later. 

From the beginning, Mr. Webb was 
alive to the value of livestock on the farm, 
and introduced six Hereford cows on his 
premises. Since then he had added many 
more to his herd, and his cattle industry 
has grown so large that he now ships 
about two cars of fattened two year old 
steers a year. In this manner he pro- 
fitably disposes of all the corn and rough- 
age grown on the place. 

This long-lease tenant understands the 
value of manure, and besides turning under 
great fields of cowpeas to enrich the soil 
and at the same time bring to himsclf 
great dividends in the production of corn 
and wheat, he judiciously spreacs the 
barnyard manure upon the soil without 
any fear of benefiting the landlord alone 
in the undertaking. In the summer 
months the cattle roam at their own swect 
will upon the pastures, nipping the grass, 
but at the same time leaving equally 
distributed a far richer element for the 
soil’s benefit than they take. 

Mr. Webb’s first five year lease is over, 

nd he has served another five years, 
and still he is at the business. The land- 
lord is satisfied, for the tenant has been 
making him money. The farm has been 
gaining in value every year under proper 
management. The tenant, too, is satisfied, 
for each year he has been steadily adding 
to his income, and the great expense of 
moving about with the uncertainties and 
ps that go hand in hand with it 
1as been eliminated. 

Mr. Webb has established a four year 
crop rotation, and has introduced a small 
field of alfalfa on the premises, which 


proves to the citizens of this county that |’ 


alfalfa can be successfully own in 
southern Illinois. He also has Roses very 
careful to keep fences and out buildings 
in good repair, and to reward his efforts 
in this instance, and also to add to the 
appearance and uscfulness of the farm, 
the landlord is erecting a large silo, which 
Mr. Webb contemplates will be a great 
saving in the handling of feed, for his 
beef herd. We are of the opinion that 
this case between landlord and tenant 
clearly demonstrates what could be ac- 
complished everywhere, solving this 
troublesome problem.—H. H. 8. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














These Goodyear Tires 
Made Extra Large 


Sizes 30x34 and 30x3 


We are this year giving special attention to users of small-size tires. 
There are about a million of them. And the tire we build would win them 
all it all of them could know about it. 


$317,000 Added 


This year we are building these tires larger than ever. We've in- 
creased the air capacity by 20 per cent. Added size means added mileage, 
as every user knows. 


We have added 30 per cent to the rubber in the side walls just above 
the bead. That's where constant bending taxes tire walls most. And 
where thin-walled tires often chafe and break. 


We have made new molds to improve the tire’s design. For we have 
found a new shape which increases endurance. 

These three additions will add to our tire cost $317,000 this year. 
Yet this year we made another big price reduction—our third in two years, 
totaling 45 per cent. 


ee 


| 20% More Capacity 
30% More Strength 


| | 
| | 
In Side Walls 
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. 
Four-Ply Tires 

Even the smallest Goodyear Automobile Tires are four-ply tires—even 
size 30x3. And our anti-skid tread—the Goodyear All Weather—is 
double-thick on all. 

So Goodyears have always been exceptional tires. They won on 
sheer merit the top place in Tiredom, and for years have outsold any 
other. 

Now we add 20 per cent to the air capacity and 30 per cent to the 
rubber above the bead. And we give you a better design. We are build- 
ing by far the most capable tires ever built in these small sizes. 

So even the occasional mishap and misuse will find new strength to 
combat them. 


Get These Extras 


The value we give in Goodyear tires is due to our mammoth output. 
Get that value—it is due you. Smaller, thinner, lighter tires can’t serve 
as Goodyears do. Even last year’s Goodyears, though the leading tires, 
could not compare with these. 


Any Goodyear dealer will supply you. Every neighborhood has a 
Goodyear Service Station with your size in stock, and it renders full 


Goodyear Service. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear ‘“‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories; also Goodyear ‘‘Wing’’ Carriage 
Tires and Other Types 


(2648) 
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TIRES 
Better Still This Year 
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KILLING ANTS ; : j 
“Will you kindly give me a recipe for | sister-in-law has not authorized someone 


poisoning black ants that crawl around | else to pay the taxes, and has not a recei 


the window frames and into the house?” | for last year’s taxes, 


E. C. B., Colo. 
There are numerous ways advocated for 


the eradication of the various kinds of; ing him to send you a copy o 
One | receipt, and to advise you as to who made 


ants which infest the household. 
method, however, is better than any of 
the rest and this is bi-sulphide of carbon 
fumigation. Get a small bottle of the 
bi-sulphide, find the ant hill, usually within 
a few feet of the house, open the top of 
the burrow and find the main runway 
leading down into the hill and pour half 
a teacupful of the liquid into the hole. 
The fumes of bi-sulphide of carbon being 
heavier than air and deadly poisonous, 
sink into the remote chambers of the ant 
hill, killing every one of the pests. This 
substance is highly inflammable and must 
not be used near a fire, nor should one 
handling it be permitted to smoke a 
pipe, cigar or have a fire about him in 
any way whatsoever. If this treatment 
is used as suggested, handling the bi- 
sulphide with great caution, there will be 
no difficulty in exterminating the ants. 
MARKETING BY EXPRESS 

“How can I get in touch with the de- 
partment of my express company which 
will help me to find a market for my farm 
produce? I read an article in your paper 
a few months ago on this subject.” 
D. W. B., Tex. 

The department of the large express 
companies which is assisting farmers and 
others to market produce of various kinds 
is known as the Industrial Commission 
and each of the large companies maintains 
such a department. In each case the 
Industrial Commission is located at 
Chicago, and a letter addressed to the 
Industrial Commissioner of whatever ex- 
press company serves the local station 
will receive a reply. Ordinarily the local 
agent of the express company is in a 
position to put users of this service in 
immediate touch with the proper parties. 

WEANING THE COLT 

Is it all right to wean a colt at eight 
weeks of age? Some of my neighbors 
practice this, but I have contended that 
eight weeks is too early. What do you 
think about it? Is it permissible to allow 
the colt to run with its mother when 
working in the field or on the road?’”’— 
A. L. McC., So. Dak. 

Eight weeks is altogether too young to 
wean a colt. It had better be allowed 
to suckle all summer and not be weaned 
until fall. As quick as the colt will begin 
to eat, let him have corn, oats and hay. 
The practice of allowing a colt to follow 
the mare when on the road or working in 
the field is to be condemned. Keep the 
colt tied securely in a stall or turn him in 
a paddock where he cannot see or be seen 
by the mare. 


PAYING TAXES 

My sister-in-law bought two ten acre 
tracts of land in Florida for which the 
taxes have been kept up to date. I have 
receipts for every one except last, one. 
rhe collector sends me amount of taxes 
and ] remit. When I remitted for last 
taxes, he returned the money saying it 
had already been paid. I wrote him that 
i alone had power of attorney to pay 
these taxes to which he failed to reply 


and I have been unable to get any word | 
How can I get a reply from | in the case the merchant 1s entitled to a 


from him. 


him?” —J. W. W.. Ohio 


| 





} 





| 





After satisfying yourself that your 


: oe 
:- should write the 
collector a registered letter, enclosing a 


self-addressed stamped ae, and 94 
the last 


the payment. If you do not get a satis- 
factory reply, the only course open is to 
write to some attorney or other person at 
the place where the collector’s office is 
located, asking him to procure the infor- 
mation. This will guard against the 
possibility of some outsider having set 
up a claim to the land.—A. L. H. 8. 





BEAN WEEVILS 


“Will you please give me a method for 
handling pend beans of all kinds to keep 
bugs from destroying them.’’—H. D. G., 
Ky. 

The principal enemy of beans in storage 
is the bean weevil. This can be success- 
fully combated by the bisulphide of carbon 
treatment. Use an ordinary coal oil barrel 
which will hold close to five bushels of 
beans. This can be treated with three 
ounces of bisulphide of carbon, which may 
be poured on the beams. Care. must be 
taken to close the top tightly; the exposure 
should be for forty-eight hours. The bisul- 
phide should be of the best quality because 
this will vaporize without any residue. 
The vapor of this substance is very in- 
flammable and the work should, there- 
fore, be done at a distance from other 
buildings and no light of any kind be 
brought near. 


JAPAN CLOVER AS A WEED 

“I am enclosing a sample of a plant 
which has gotten into a fifteen acre pas- 
ture. I have heard that it is Japanes 
clover. It spreads rapidly. Can you 
suggest a way to get rid of it?” —G. G.,IIL. 

‘he sample enclosed proves to be 
Lespedeza or Japan clover. Japan clover 
is an annual and can therefore be killed 
out by preventing seed development for 
one year. However, this not easy, as the 
plant will develop seeds on a very small 
growth and common grazing by cattle will 
not prevent reseeding. Close grazing by 
sheep, however, would bring about this 
result. If this plant is growing on fairly 
rich ground it will doubtless make con- 
siderable growth before going to seed and 
seed development can Be prevented by 
keeping it mowed off or if neccssary by 
burning the infested ground over. Les- 
pedeza is a valuable forage crop in the 
south 


LIEN ON BUILDING 

“A lumber merchant furnishes lumber 
to build two small rooms onto a house 
occupied by a tenant. The tenant is 
unable to pay after 18 months. How can 
the lumber dealer get his money if the 
tenant does not pay? The two rooms 
were set up against the house, but were 
not attached thereto by nails.”—R. T., 
lowa. 

There is no remedy except against the 
tenant, unless the addition was so attached 
to the land as to become a permanent part 
of the land, unless the parties intended it 
to become part of the land, unless it was 
construc with the landowner’s know- 
ledge and consent, and unless proper steps 
have been taken to preserve a mechanic’s 
lien. If all these “unlesses’” are present 


lien against the property.—A. L. H. 38. 
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THE POWER OF AN ENGINE 

How much power has a four-cylinder 
automobile engine, having a three and 
one-half inch bore by a five inch stroke? 
H. B., Iowa. 
The theoretical power of a four cylinder 
engine, three and one-half bore by five 
inch stroke is 19.6 horsepower. The 
actual horsepower developed can only be 
determined by what is called the brak« 
test. 


SODA WATER 

“Please send me a recipe for making 
soda water. I had a good one which has 
been in use for some time, but we have 
lost it.’’--E. B., Ida. 

The following recipe is a good one: 
Three pounds of sugar, two ounces tar- 
taric acid. Boil in three pints of water. 
When cool, add whites of four eggs beaten 
stiff. Add one-half cup flour stirred in 
smoothly and about three ounces flavor- 
ing. Wintergreen is excellent. Bottle for 
use. Put four teaspoons of mixture into 
a glass, fill two-thirds full with ice water 
and stir in one-fourth teaspoon soda. 
Drink at once. 

LAND LOTTERY 

“Could I put an ad in the paper to sell 
books at $1 each and give a ticket on 
80 acres of land, raffle it off and then put 
in the paper the winner of the ticket 
that drew the 80 acres?’”’—F. 8., Wis. 

This sounds very much like an unlawful 
lottery, especially if any substantial part 
of the $1 is intended to form a considera- 
tion for the ticket. Before undertaking 
to use the newspapers or mails for this 
purpose you should submit a full state- 
ment of the plan in writing to the Solicitor 
of the Post Office Department, for his 
opinion as to its legality. This opinion 
will not cost you anything and will protect 
you against possible prosecution. You 
may make the request either directly to 
him, or through your local postmaster.— 
A. L. H. 8. 

TUMOR 

“T have a large Jersey cow six years 
of age which has a lump on one of her 
knees, caused by her getting up and 
down. Canthisbe cured?”—G. A. B., Ind. 

If the swelling is soft and evidently 
contains serum, which usually is the case, 
it may be opened and drained by a quali- 
fied veterinarian. The popular treatment 
is to run a tape seton down through the 
sac and pull it up and down twice daily 
to cause the serum to flow out. The tape 
may be rubbed with iodine ointment once 
daily. Bruising upon the manger or floor 
is the cause of such cysts. 

TANKAGE 

“We are unable to get tankage from our 
local feed dealer, as but little of this 
feed is used in our neighborhood. Can 
_— tell me where I could get it?”"—H A.C. 
ll. 

In hog raising communities such as 
Illinois, it is strange that feed dealers do 
not carry such an important swine feed 
as tankage. Doubtless if the local man 
could be assured of a market for a fair 
quantity of this feed, he would be glad 
to handle it. The large packing houses 
at Chicago and most of the smailer plants, 
the country ovef are manufacturers of 
tankage and a letter addressed to these 
concerns will bring information as to how 
this feed may be procured. In many 

laces it, will be practicable tor several 
armers to get together and order in ecar- 
load lots direct from the manufacturer. 
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Two unit electric start- 
ing and lighting system. 


Timken axles, Timken 
bearings throughout the 
chassis. 
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Further Features of 
costly car class 


You want power, of course. 
The high speed motor in this 
new series Saxon ‘“‘Six’’—of 
amazing power and fluid flexi- 
bility—marks the top place 
: in motor design. 

You want lightness, too. For 
lightness means economy—on tires, 
in fuel, in all around upkeep. Saxon 
“Six” lightness has been gained, not 
by any sacrifice in sturdiness—but 
through skillful design and use of 
only the finest quality materials. 

You want beauty, also. The 
— line body of Saxon “‘Six’’ is the 

; ast note in automobile fashion. The 
' garnish strip around top of body 
. adds to its distinctiveness. 

And you must have comfort. No 
car at less than $1 has more 
room than Saxon “‘Six.”” The wheel 
base is 112 inches. Even when five 
are seated no one is crowded. 

Throughout this car—even in the 
minor points—you find exquisite per- 

i fection. We regard it as matchless 
among cars of like price. So we urge 
you to see it at once—this new ser- 

' ies Saxon “Six” at $785. 

Other features: sliding gear trans- 
mission; demountable rim; van- 
adium steel cantilever springs; 32 x 
3 1-2 inch tires, non-skid in rear; 
and one-man top. 


Saxon 


a em eee ee ee 


bevel 


Silent helical 


gears. 
Roomier rear seat. 


Linoleum covered run- 
ning boards and _ floor 
boards. 


. re era | é EE 
New Series Saxon “Six” 


A big touring car for five people 
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A new series “Six” 
with 24 refinements 


Improved body finish. 


Garnish strip around 
top of body. 

—and 17 other detail im- 
provements. 


New Series Roadster 
with advanced features 





At the Saxon price—$395—see what you now get in this 
new series two passenger roadster: 


Three speed transmission; 
Timken axles; New body—hand- 
somer, roomier; Improved high 
speed motor; Signal lamps at 
side; Ventilating wind shield; 
Adjustable pedals;—and fifteen 
further refinements. 


There are numerous features 
about this Saxon Roadster to win 
your admiration. It has a stream- 
line body of faultless beauty. The 
finish is superb. 


It has a modern high speed 


Motor Company, 


Detroit 


motor of wonderful power and 
speed; easy riding vanadium steel 
cantilever springs; honeycomb 
radiator; dry plate clutch and 
three speed transmission which 
gives increased flexibility. 


This car has established an aver- 
age of 30 miles per gallon of gasoline 
—100 to 150 miles on a pint of oil 

3500 to 5000 miles on a $7.95 
tire—and an average operative 
cost of 1-2 cent per mile. See this 
car today. Our interesting maga- 
zine, “‘Saxon Days,”’ sent on request. 
Address Department 6. 
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GAS ENGINE LUBRICATION 


By H. COLIN CAMPBELL 





HEN used to make moving parts 
W of machinery run easier, or to 

prevent wear in machinery or 
engines, oils or greases are referred to as 
lubricants. The word lubricate means to 
cause to slip easily; to eliminate friction. 
Anything that reduces friction may there- 
fore be called a lubricant. Unless an oil 
or grease or other lubricant is used on the 
moving parts of machinery where they 
bear or rest against other parts, friction, | 
that is the rubbing, becomes so great that | 
heat. is produced, causing expansion that 
will resist any power applied to operate | 
the moving parts without wearing out or 
breaking the part of the machine Ae ey 
lubrication. 

If you could examine the amallest pos- 
sible particles of oils or greases under an 
instrument that would magnify them very 
largely, such as a microscope, you would | 
find that these oils or greases are composed 
of very little balls or globules, as they are 
ealled. And if you could obtain a still 
more powerful microscope you would find 
that each one of these little balls was com- 
posed of still smaller ones: so that all oil 
hubrication may properly be described as a 
kind of ball bearing. In other words, the 
little balls of grease roll between the mov- 
ing surfaces, preventing them from coming 
into actual contact, and in this way reduce 
friction. 





Choose Proper Oil 

Most oils suitable for lubricating pur- 
poses consist of a crude petroleum havi 
a paraffin base from which more or less 
the volatile oils have been extracted. | 
There are many types of lubricating oils 
and lubricating compounds or greases in- | 
tended to in various ways reduce friction | 
to a minimum; but operating conditions | 
vary in different gasolme engines so that 
no one type of lubricant is suited to all re- 
quirements. Nearly all oils or greases 
possess good lubricating qualities under 
certain conditions, but to secure the best 
results a study should be made of the par- 
ticular requirements to be met, and a lubri- 
cant selected that will best meet these 
conditions. There are oils that are best 
for winter use, others that are best for 
summer use. 

All lubricants lese their lubricating prop- 
erties at the burning point of the lubricant. | 
This gives rise to the necessity for observ- 
ing the conditions under which gasoline | 
engines are cooled, that is, whether air- | 
cooled or water-cooled Water-cooled | 
engines can be lubricated successfully 
with oils of a lower flashing power (oils 
that burn at a lower temperature) than 
ean air-cooled engines, since in the former 
the cylinder temperature cannot reach and 
remain at a temperature greatly in excess 
of the boiling point of water, as is possible | 
in air-cooled engines. 

Designers of gasoline engines of 
types have always aimed to make a motor 
that is as nearly fool-proof as possible 
This hae been necessary, because the ma- 
jority of users of such engines have, as a 
rule, but little knowledge of mechanics 
that apply to the proper care of machinery. 

As motors differ in a great degree, and 
hence demand different oils, all manu- 
facturers, in the instruction booklets or 
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‘plug hole in one side of the case, often 


small particles of foreign matter injurious 


| force feed system, in which oil is forced by 


‘on crank pins, and through hollow con- 


| rods. 


their engines, recom- 


ce has 
r proper 
ubricant is necessary to secure the great- 


sheets accompanyi 
mend an oil which in their 
em most satisfactory. 


est. horse-power efficiency, the smoothest 
operation, fewest repair troubles, and 
longest life to the motor. 

In some motors a light-bodied (thin) 
oil will work too freely ae the piston 
rings into the combustion ¢ ber. Lubri- 
eating oil itself is a hydro-carbon product, 
and the carbon can never be entirely 
filtered out. When the lubricant, there- 
fore, can freely enter the closed combus- 
tion chamber, carbon deposit is certgin 
to take place, an unnecessary quantity 
of oil is consumed, and ignition troubles 
and later, knocking of the motor, are con- 


uences. 
Some engines are splash-lubricated b 
oil contained in the bottom of the nuk 
ease. This oil is placed there through a 
near the top. Engines which are splash- 
lubricated generally are shipped from the 
factory with the proper amount of oil in 
the case; but before starting such an en- 
gine precaution should be taken to remove 
the oil plug and pour in oil until the case 
overflows, as oil may have drained out 
after the engine’ left the factory. 

Some engines may be lubricated by add- 
ing the oil to the gasoline. This is a pecu- 
liarity of many types of motors used in 
small pleasure boats, and in general the 

yroper lubricant for such motors is a light- 
podied oil that is added in quantities vary- 
ing from one to two pints to four or six 
gallons of gasoline. As most launch 
engines are water-cooled, this method of 
lubricating has been proved far superior 
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HOME MADE 


ACETYLENE 
Safest Light 
and Cooking Fuel 


Insurance Records 
Prove It 


Insurance records show that 
the misuse and abuse of city gas, 
kerosene and gasoline caused over 
100,000 fires in six months. While 
the misuse and abuse ay 
of acetylene caused 
but four fires during 
the same period. And 
there are over a 

of a million 
ntry-Home-Acety- 
lene-Planis in use. A 
mighty fine showing 


for acetylene. 
tn ed 
ight than a thousand feet “'t™ &¥e bends 
city gas. For this reason acetylene 
burners have small openings—so small 
that not enough gas could escape from 
an ;— burner—in a whole day—to do 
any harm whatever. 
in 


I-o acetylene gas is not 
sleeping under an o unlighted burner. 
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breathe—you would suffer no harm 


Also, the acetylene 





to any other type of lubricating system in 
certain types of so-called marme motors. 
Where Grease is Used 
Main bearings are generally lubricated | 
by means of grease placed in feed cups over | 
the bearings, the grease being hard enough | 
so that it will not readily melt at the nor- 
mal working temperature of the bearing. 
Ordinary axle grease should never be used 
to fill grease cups, as it usually contains 


to close-working bearings. 

To facilitate the feed of grease cups, the 
cover should be turned down a quarter 
notch or more at intervals, after the engine 
has been running a certain length of time, 
so as to keep application of lubricant con- 
stant. 

Other methods of bearing lubrication 
are variously named. There is the full- 


means of pump pressure to the main 
bearing through drilled holes in crank webs 


necting rods or oil pipes attached to these 
In such method of feeding the oil is 
returned to a reservoir, from where it is 
again circulated. 

Then there is the force-feed system, in 
which oil is foreed by the pressure of a 
pump or by the centrifugal force of the 
flywheel when in motion, to the main 
ae, then through drill holes leading 

ets 


producing stone, Union 
Carbide, won’t burn 
and can’t explode. 

For these reasons insurance authorities 
have pronounced acetylene safer than 
illuminants it is displacing. 

Our advertising literature tells all about the 
best way to male acetylene for country 
¢ use, and how tf is used exten- 
as well as 
address 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. 12 
Pecpiee Sas Baing, SOMO RL | m] 


W7\ehne)vio)-114 40 
WATCH FOB 











to out at points that are to be lubri- 
cated. 
A combination force-feed and splash 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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method is sometimes used. Pump pres- | 
sure and revolving flywheel act as already | 
described, a constant level being main-! 
tained in the crank case by an overflow to 
the reservoir, from where the oil is again 
circulated. 

Insufficient Oiling Dangerous 

Whenever insufficient oil is supplied to 
cylinder or moving parts, excessive heat 
will result from the friction, and the high 
temperature in the cylinder following gas 
explosions will burn up the lubricant as 
fast as it can be applied, and thus no¢ only 
stop the engine, but cause destructive 
wear. 
When oil of insufficient lubricating qual- | 
ity is used, marked cylinder walls are likely 
and piston rings then rub directly against 
the cylinder metal and in time will break. 

Too heavy an oil is as bad as too light 
an oil, in that it will not flow where needed 
for lubrication. It cannot reach friction | 
surfaces, 

Do not experiment with oils until you | 
have learned enough of requirements to be 
able to quickly identify the operating | 
conditions of your motor, and to tell by 
the manner in which it runs that the oil 
you have selected will be suitable. The 
construction and feed system of an engine 
must be considered in making this selec- 
tion; consideration must be given as to 
whether the engine is air or water cooled, 
and moving parts should be examined 
frequently enough to ascertain whether 
the lubricant used is preventing unneces- 
sary wear. 

No engine manufacturer will contradict 
the statement that more gasoline motors 
are ruined by being burned out through 
insufficient or faulty lubrication, which 
means lack of oil or the use of improper oil, 
than through any other cause. In reality 
lubrication is the life of the mechanism. 
Friction must be eliminated to prevent 
wear, and in no case is this more true than 
of gasoline engines. Effective service can 
be expected from any reputable make of 
gasoline engine if it is properly cared for. 
Poor results are certain with the best and 
highest-priced engine that money can buy 
if the requirements of lubrication are not 
observed. 
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GENERAL moroRes comPrant 


TRUCKS 




















Double your crop of dollars 


The largest exclusive truck factory in the world is building 
apractical auto truck for farm work. It saves time and 
money hauling produce and milk*to market and can be con- 
verted into a comfortable carry-all for the whole family. 


We build trucks in all standard sizes up to five tons. Weare 
headquarters for truck information and for trucks of all kinds. 


Simply tell us how much you have to haul, how far you are 
from market and the kind of roads you have. Without cost or 
obligation we can give you some interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. Ask for our free booklet 1§, on our general purpose 
truck. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 
Pontiac, Michigan 











WHAT HE LOST 

Silas Green had been some pum’kins; all 
the county knew his name; everyone asked 
his opinion, ’cause he’d won a lot of fame | 
as a shrewd, successful farmer, in wheee| 
honor you could trust, and depend on all 
his judgments to be legal, safe, an’ just. 
Not that Silas was a Justice; he was always 
looked up to by his neighbors, in their 
tr’ubles, fer to tell ’em what to do. But 
he sold his farm and left us, jest a year ago 
today, an’ located in the city; sed that 
farmin’ didn’t pay, ’cause he was too old 
to do much, an’ farm wages was too high. 
(Couldn’t see his stuff sold higher, an’ that 
farm help has to buy.) 

Hadn’t been in town mor’n three months 
when he come out here one day, so changed 
that I hardly knew ’im—peaked like, an’ 
all-fir’d gray. 

“Jim” says he, ‘I’ve got to come back. 
Know where I kin rent a place?” I could 
see his mouth a quiverin’ an’ tears runnin’ 
down his face. 

“I’m too old, Jim, fer transplantin’. 
Sides that, livin’ comes so high; an’ we 
ain’t bin us’t to stint none, ‘cause we didn’t 
have to buy. 

‘* Sides, Jim, in town no one knows me; 
hadn’t even heard my name; wouldn’t 
trust me fer a cigar, fear’d I’d play them 
some skin-game. Why, there’s men there 
ownin’ houses an’ a runnin’ sev’ral stores 
that most town folks ain’t heard of, mor’n 
of the boy that does your chores. Here, 
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Home of John H. Chase, North Waterboro, Maine 

















& man may be some pum’kins, known to 
folks fer miles around; but if he moves to 





A Study of Values Points to White Lead 


Mr. Chase is an enterprising New England general merchant. His lifg is 
spent in judging values. For painting his house and other buildings he 
always uses 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. You, too, will consider Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil the highest-value paint if your painter once uses it. 
This paint wears long, keeps smooth and may be tinted any color. It holds on to the 
wood, has enough elasticity to prevent cracking and never has to be scraped or 
burned off. 
We will send you material and directions for a simple paint test, together 
with booklet of suggestions and color schemes for th‘s long-wearing paint, 
Simply ask our nearest office for Painting Aids No. 247 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

New York Buffalo Boston Chicago Cleveland 

St. Louis Cincinnati San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 

















the city, he’s so lost he can’t be found.” 
—E. A. Wendt. 











The men who advertise in Successful Farming make 


their living by studying out ways to give you such good 
value for every dollar that you will come again. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Poultry Diseases—E. J. Wortley. Poal- 
try raising can never be carried on with 
the maximum profit until those in the 
business learn how to control the many 
diseases to which the various classes of | 
poultry fall heir. To make this possible, | 
a new book under the above title has been | 
prepared and we can unhesitatingly recom- | 
mend it as the best of recent publications | 
on the subject. Anyone with only a| 
fair knowledge of peultry can by the use | 
of the information contamed in this book 
diagnose the common ailments of fowls 
and render the proper treatment. Sent 
postpaid by our Book Department for 
75 cents. 

Citrus Fruits—J. Eliot Coit. To those 
of our readers interested in growing the 
citrus fruits this book will be found of 
particular value. It deals with the sub- 
ect in the fullest’ manner and is nicely 
illustrated. Sent postpaid by our Book 
Department for $2. 

The Essentials of Agriculture—Henry 
Jackson Waters. The President of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College is so 
well recognized as an authority on agri- 
cultural subjects that there can be no 
question as to the value of a book pro- 
p mom by him. In “The Essentials of | 
Agriculture” he has made available to} 
the use of the agricultural world all the | 
rich and practical experience of many 
years work in the promotion of the highest 
and best type of farming. The book 
should be in every farm home as a guide 
to the farmer in his daily work and an | 
inspiration to his boys and girls toward 
the best things agricultural. Furnished 
by our Book Department at $1.25 post- | 
paid 

How Farmers Cooperate and Double | 
Profits—Clarence Poe. In this book the | 
author deals with one of the largest and 
most important questions confronting the 
American farmer today, and he deals with 
it in a practical and intelligent manner. 
He has visited all the places where co- 
operation is an acknowledged success and 
discusses in story form the important 
phases of the situation which his close 
study has revealed. All the pitfalls, of 
which there are many, in the way of suc- 
cessful cooperation are earefully brought 
out and the book is as truly a history of 
failure as well as suecess. Everyone 
interested in cooperation in any way and 
especially parties contemplating the or- 
ganization of cooperative societies should 
supply themselves with a copy of this 
book which will be sent postpaid by our 
Book Department for $1.50. 


*“SNIVEY’S”’ PHILOSOPHY 

“Snivey” Ramshack says he don’t see 
why some farmers will use half of a ten- 
cent box of axle grease on the plow in 
putting it away for the winter to keep 
it from rusting, when they can get a good 
half-day’s hard work out of scouring the | 
implement next spring by leaving it out 
in the open weather. As for having the 
»low sharpened and all polished up, ready 
bor action next spring, “‘Snivey” says he’d 
rather have the job done the day the 
plow is actually needed, as it will give a 
fellow several good pulls at his old pipe 
while waiting around the blacksmith | 
shop to have the implement shaped up | 
for business.—Mac. 














All that is needed to make some sec- 
tions of this country well drained is for 
some man of grit to start the ditching! 
business. Do it this fall and you will see | 
that before another year rolls round a| 
good many of your neighbors will be fol- 
lowing your example. It is fine to blaze 
that kind of a trail. 
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Donce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


Very much more remarkable 
than anything we might say 
about the car, are the re- 
markable things people con- 
tinue to say about it every- 
where , 


Those who have had years of 
experience driving motor cars 
are its most enthusiastic 
owners. 


The car satisfies them com- 
pletely. 


They admire its beauty. They 
dwell upon its comfort. 


They know the value of the 
unit power plant, the full 
floating rear axle, the self- 
lubricating vanadium steel 
springs, the Timken bearings 
thruout 


They appreciate the full real 
leather upholstery, with its 
filling of natural curled hair 

and the plentiful leg-rooin 
in front and rear. 


Thousands of these cars have 
now traveled thousands of 
miles. 


As a result, every Dodge 
Brothers dealer has accumu- 
lated a mass of interesting 
and impressive information. 


These owners’ experiences are 
so much out of the ordinary, 
and indicate such a marked 
saving, that we are sure it 
will be well worth your while 
to inquire into them. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


dat Let 





The price of the Touring Car or R " plete, 
is $785 f. o. b. Detroit 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 

















Increasing Profits From Hogs 


Intensive hog farming means more 
than raising pigs for shipment to mar- 
ket. It means turning hogs into 
PORK PRODUCTS on the farm. How 
to raise hogs for this purpose, and the 
most profitable method of converting 
them into pork products —is plainly 
told and illustrated in a new book 
“How to Make Money With Hogs,” 
written by expert authorities—F. D. 
Coburn and others. The information 
is from actual experience, is practical 
and shows the way to increased profits 
on hog raising. For the book send 10¢ 
stamps to Dept. 109. The Enterprise 
Mfg Co. of Pa., Philadelphia. 






War Won’t Worry 


the man whe works for Uncie Sam 
Foreign wars can’t bothe 
themanwitha t posi- 
tion. Whatever happens, the job 
is sure, the work remains steady, 
the hours short and the pay big. 


Good Positions Now Open 


Bramiontie;e vil be held in your ptate. for jobs 
Short time at small cost. Common education is sufficient. 
M Ss Guarantee Offerto YOU 
money refunded. Assure yourself Dow of bir pay aad Miotians 
2 ier todey Fok My Bis FREE Offer 
wave toe , pation. "Winte todag~ask 

x ie you ms foe the sching’ io cblicetion. rite 








EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C. 
(ST EES Re 





Read the Ads in this Month’s Issue. | 





Please mention Succeséful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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NATIONAL PARK OPEN TO AUTOS 

The Department of the Interior has 
opened the Yellowstone National Park 
and the Yosemite National Park to auto 
tourists and many are taking advantage 
of that fact. During the first ten days 
the Yellowstone Park was open to autos, 
thirty-four cars, carrying 1190 passengers, 
passed through. 

The Department has rebuilt the Tioga 
road, a running trail, which gives an 
eastern access to both the parks. This 
saves many miles of detour to get around 
to the western entrance. 

Tourists to the Exposition are advised 
to go over the Midland Trail and Tiogo 
road near Tioga Pass in the upper Yose- 
mite Park and see this wonderful park of 
nature, Load up well with gasoline before 
taking the Tioga road for supplies cannot 
at present be secured along the road in the 
Sierras, but the Sierra Club maintains 
supply stations where tents and food may 
be secured. Later no doubt the roads will 
all be equipped with gasoline supplies at 
suitable distances. 

Of course all automobilists will conform 
cheerfully to the rules in these National 
parks so that travellers may go along with- 
out confusion. 


TOURING BY AUTO 

The auto has become quite a factor in 
travel for pleasure. A good car will make 
long distances with a load at a cost not 
exceeding railroad fares per passenger 
mile, and with proper care, often cheaper 
than rail travel. But whether c heaper or 
not the advantage of going when you 
please and where you please without 
regard to iron rails makes auto touring 
a greater pleasure than travel by rail. 

How far can one go, and how fast? 
Here is the testimony of one who made a 
round trip from East to West in an auto. 
Mr. C. M. Yoder says: 

“If you are going to the Exposition, by 
all means make the journey in a motor car 
if possible, 

‘One does not half appreciate the possi- 
bilities for pleasure that are offered by the 
motor car until he has made a tour of this 
kind. There is no comparison between 
making the trip to California in a hot and 
stuffy train, and in a big, easy riding and 
powerful motor car that will sweep up 
the steep grades and glide down the de- 
scents and with power enough to carry 
you through any road or mire you can 
possibly meet. * 

‘Then there are numerous interesting 
little trips to be made that are not only a 
great source of pleasure, but which are in 
themselves a remarkable education in the 
history of our own United States. 

“All the way from Pennsylvania to S: an 
Diego we maintained an average of 2 
miles per day, and this was done Gest 
traveling after nightfall. During our re- 
turn we experienced some decidedly inclem- 
ent weather, in fact the roads for a great 
share of the journey were nothing short of 
seas of mud, through which we had to 
plow our way. However, we covered 
9,000 miles, across deserts, and over 
mountain ranges and each new difficulty of 
the road that presented itself from time 
to time was met and overcome easily by 
the car we drove.” 

I have noticed that the grass grows 
rankest where we have had a well traveled 
road back and forth to the fields beyond. 
Why? It is because we have packed the 
earth down so well about the grass roots 
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Stop Wasting “Gas” 
Turn Every Drop Into Power 


Elimjnate Carbon Troubles 


Do you-know thit, ordinarily, a certain quantity of pure gasoline passes through 

your carburetor unmixed and settles in the ‘‘goose-neck’’ of the intake manifold? 

Do you know that this pure, unmixed gasoline is subsequently suc ked into your 
engine and durned, instead of exploded in a power- impulse? 
results in excessive carbon-deposits, with the ultimate ‘ 
Particularly is this true with the heavy gasoline now in use. The 


G-M-E VAPORIZER 


is an inexpensive little attachment that overcomes this big fault and converts every drop 
of gasoline into POWER: ‘The G-M-E Vaporizer acts as a sort of * 
to catch the gasoline that has escaped unmixed, vaporize and spray it, like an atomizer, 
into the cylinders as a perfect explosive mixture, instead of a carbon-forming liquid. 
Especially adapted for use in cold weather 

Eliminates sluggishness and knocking. 
G-M-E Vaporizer to increase its efficiency, life, energy and flexibility, whether 
The Vaporizer illustrated herewith is one especially designed 
ut there is a G-M-E for every make of motor, 
smith or machinist’can apply it in a few minutes. No after-adjustments required. 


Do you know that this 
‘knocking’’ and loss of power? 


‘outside sentinel’’ 


Especially efficient in running at 
Every motor needs a 


Any black- 


Write today for further information on this inexpensive attachment that pays 
for itself over and wver again. There is no obligation involved in asking for 
information, so mil the coupon today and get the facts. 


Gas Motor Efficiency Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Fill-in and Mail thie ) Coupon Today 
-_ 


GAS MOTOR EFICIENCY | co. tte & Wie. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligating me, you may send me com- 


Actual l plete information. 


Name ; + toewe 


Make of Car 
and Carburetor... 





FOUR TO SIX TONS OF ALFALFA, 6 to 100 
bushels of corn to the acre, $100 to $500 an acre _ 


fruit or truck, opportunities for the stock raiser and 
dairyman, a climate which means two to four crops 


a year, pleasant home locations, attractive land 

prices, are’things the South offers homeseekers. Our 

v~ublications and es informatior on request. 
.v. Fam ng 











Free for Testing 
stelWnthiy PLANS fae 
mich yo more cucceed 














I think. Here is a hint for us all. Roll 


well and save the grass roots. 





est price. is furnished. Wi or Free Book 
Practical A ‘Auto Beboot ‘t8-T Beaver St., New York 





Warm Water 
Increases 
Hog 

Profits 


pou Send cost 25 cent 

he hog bo gate ut ben efit 

of hisf Hogs lots of water todo 
best. Water is cheap. Encourage them to drink 
often by keeping beforethem a cou.' antsupply 
of pure, clean water witb the chil) off tn cold 
weather. You can easily doit at little cost and 
save time, work and worry by using the 


IDEAL fii 
Cannot Freeze 
Keeps water warm night and day in coldest 
Weather. An all-the-year-around Waterer. Ab- 
solutely sanitary as hogs cannot get into the 
trough or foul the water. Simple, Durable, In- 
expensive to operate, Automatic Feed. Will 
save its cost in ashort time. Guaranteed to be 
& money maker foryou. If your dealer doesn’t 
have the Ideal Waterer write us for prices, 


8: FREE tics, 
National Manufacturing Co., 


1720 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 


by enabling 
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TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece 
Gold Decorated Dinner Set for distributing 
only 3 dos. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money 





or experience needed. D. Tyrreil Ward, 208 LastituteP!. Chicage 






































































BUILDING HINTS—WATER 


By ALSON SECOR 


HETH- 
W er build- 
ing anew 


home, or continu- 

ing to live in the ey 
old one, have ( ? 
water in the , | 4 
house. Of course i 
you have a water | 
pail, and maybe 
a& cistern pump, 

but can the 

women turn a 

faucet and get f 
hot or cold water without leaving the 
kitchen? Can you take @ bath in a tub, 
and get hot and cold water? Can you 
wash in hot or cold water on the back 
porch, or in the kitchen by merely turn- 
ing a faucet? 

Maybe you have used a wash basin, 
supplied with water from the water pe 
or teakettle so long that you are used to 
it. But do-you men folks always keep 
the water pail full, and do you always 
empty out the dirty water? If so you are 
heroes to keep at it so long when water 
can so easil fhe supplied to wash basin, 
laundry, or bath tub and toilet by piping 
it where needed. Don’t say any longer 
than n , “Let the women do the 
work.” Let the engine do the work and 
the women will have more time to be 
better wives and mothers and neighbors. 

No matter where the well is, the water 
can be pumped direct from the well into 
the kitchen or bath room by air pressure, 
or it ean be pumped into a storage tank 
and then by air pressure sent wherever 
desired. From the standpoint of clean- 
liness and safety, the direct method 
seems best, for people will neglect to 
clean a water tan often enough to keep 
the settlings and slime out, and in case 
of freezing, or a leak, the water storage 
tank is not quite as safe as an air tank. 
But that is a matter of choice. Both 
systems are far superior to the old water 

ail way. With all water pipes laid below 
frost and with cut-offs on every pipe so 
any part of the system can be repaired 
without shutting off the water supply 
elsewhere, a water system is about as 
convenient and handy as pockets in a 
man’s suit. ‘These are the things every 
family or farmer desires when he moves to 
town. Why not get them before going 
to town? Any farmer can connect the 
pipe, dig the ditches, and install most of 
the system, 80 the cost will not be ex- 
cessive. And once in, no man would 
do without piped water in the house. 

The idea is this: a small gasoline engine 
or electric motor, pumps air into a storage 
tank. The air forces water from the well 
or from a tank into the pipes and sends 
it to the faucets in the house. The engine 
does not have to run all the time. 

The engine can be used for laundry work, 
running cream separators and churns or 
such things if economy makes it necessary, 
though a pumping outfit separate from 
all other work is best. 

Farmers should bathe oftener than 
city folks because they work so much in 
the dust and dirt. But many city folks 
bathe every day because the bath room 
makes this possible. Bodily cleanliness 
means health. But a bath room calls for 
a hot water supply, even more than the 
needs of the kitchen. ‘This is easily pro- 
vided by putting a hot water coil or plate 
in the kitchen range or cellar furnace, 
or both. This supplies hot water in 
abundance if the piping is properly done. 
See that the connections from the hot 
coil to the tank are larger than the con- 
nections letting cold water into the coil. 
In fact, the hot water coil should be easily 
disconnected from the tank by means of 
unions on both the hot and cold pipe eon- 





nections. When 
the water fails to 
heat readily look 
for lime in the 
coil. 

With a water 
system you must 
of course have a 
drainage or sewer 
system to take 
care of the waste 
water, etc. This 
ean be done by 
either cess pool or 
septic tank drainage. These have been 
described so often in Successful Farming 
that it seems unnecessary here. 

Figured out in dollars and cents, 
charging against the carrying of well 
water, and throwing water out to 
muss the back yard, and doctor bills due 
to sickness from exposure in getting water, 
and ill health from lack of bathing because 
there is no bath room, there is everything 
in favor of — a little money for 
& water system that is everything that can 
be desired. = 


THE BORROWING HABIT 


I beg leave to say a few words on the 

t and growing evils of the borrowing 

bit. It has been productive of more 
rofanity and hard feeling between neigh- 
rs than any other one thing. If ata 
very inopportune time you should break 
your wagon, plow, hay rake or | other 
implement and = made a grand stand 
rush to your work shop after an inch auger, 
hatchet, hand saw, and monkey wrench, 
with which to make repairs, and, after 
putting in about thirty minutes ransack- 
ing the shop from top to bottom, all the 
while saying things which you would be 
very much ashamed to repeat in polite 
society, and also accusing your youngest 
son of having misplaced them and having 
just about made up your mind to give 

im a beastly thumping as a gentle re- 
minder of his carelessness, if it suddenly 
dawns upon you that you loaned these 
selfsame tools to neighbor Smith some four 
weeks previous (and who lives more than 
a mile away), it would be liable to cause 
you to forget at least temporarily that it 
costs to live respectably. 

The writer is speaking from actual ex- 
perience along this line as he has a very 
distinct recollection of having passed 
through just such trying ordeals as that 
mentioned above on divers occasions when 
he was a small boy. Anyone should ap- 
preciate the loan of a tool enough to 
| promptly return it when done with it and 

it should be in just as good condition as 
| when borrowed. Don’t borrow your neigh- 
| bors hand saw and then let it-fall forty 
feet from the top of your barn, thereby 
breaking the handle off, and don’t borrow 

















| hie compressed air sprayer and blow the 
| bottom out of it through carelessness and 
| then return them in this condition, throw 
them down and sneak away without say- 
ing anything about it. Anyone that has 
use for a tool often should buy one. Ev 

|farmer should own 2 pipe wrench. “Te 
| does not cost much and will more than pay 
a the first time that ss gemees to 
| make repairs on your pump. Inch augers, 
| bits, hand saws, bush scythes, monkey 
wrenches, mouse and steel traps do not 
cost much and the value of the time spent 
in running to and from your neighbors to 
borrow will more than offset their cost 
in a very short time, not to mention the 
saving on shoe soles and profanity.— 


J. N.C., Ind. 





In winter, cows should have drinki 
water that is slightly warmed, and at 
tames pure, clean and fresh. 
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Turn bush-land in- 

ean to cornfield, disk 

your roadsides and 

U .kill the chinchbugs. The 
p . Cutaway 

Bush and Bog Plow 


does away with the bushknife, 
grubhoe and shovel—it's better, 
quicker and cheaper. The forged 
sharp Cutaway disks penetrate deep, cvt- 
ting roots, turf and trash and pulverizing 
the soil. Splendid for oe tillage. 2 
horse and 4 horse. Reversible. If your 
dealer has not the geusine C: write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow, 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Meher of the original 
CLARK dish harrows and plows 


‘Kip 
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CORN HUSKER= 
& SHREDDER 


H P. of your engine. We will also send Free Fa 
Account Book.  SOSERTHAL CORR HUSKER CO 
BOX 6 = wis. 
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ARMSTRONG SEED 
CORN STRINGER 
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T° find the amount of 
fall for the location 

of tilling or irrigation sys- 

tems — of springs 

—to lay out fields, roads and 

side ditches, the farmer has continual use 


for the 
Starrett 


Leve Instrument $15.00 

ransit $12.00 

These instruments have been made for the 

practical use of men who have no use for 

the reguler engineer's transit at a price that 

makes it a Zood investment. 

Write for the free book No, 20-DE, “The 

Use of the Starrett Transit,” i in 

full some of the everyday problems ¢ 
are ily worked out by this 














Guarantce on 
i Tires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
for Brict- 





“Crd Owners Look' 
Strong *20 Oiler sS2° 
aie 


Mi slid 


bid otler . 
Mi ave., ms 
> - . 
You Can Earn This Auto ! 
Send for our wonderful 
a@ 1916 Overland without one cent 
of cost. All we ask is 
a few hours of your 
time taking subscrip- 
tions to our 
farm 
one counts so 
votes, If you have most votes Dec is, the auto f 
yours: No money meeded. Send for auto booklet. 
Corn Belt Auto Club, 729 Jefferson S1., Waterteo, tows 
yaaa for ang 96 
at lOc each. Order your 
» Ge. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE RURAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
Continued from page 10 

method of working has been superseded 

by advanced machinery. The majority 

of country school teachers can tell the 

same tale of handicap, of impossible con- 

ditions, and no chance for success. 

I realize this has an exception. Several 
places where enlightened boards have 
made the effort, every one of these handi- 
caps have c . Every advantage 
of the town school has been added to 
these schools and the same teacher has 
taught for a number of years. I asked 
one teacher why he did not go to a town 
school and he laughed at me. He said, 
“Young man I have more of a chance 
right here. My school is known as the 

school in the county. 
board has built me a splendid build- 
ing. It is equipped with everything a 
teacher could desire for the promotion 
of his art. Several schools have been 
consoli . Two teachers are doing 
the work of five. We have saved the 
county and district money and yet we 
are the equal of any town school in the 





the county.” - 

Think of it. Every one knows that | 
education pays the highest returns on the | 
dollar. Can the improvement of country | 
schools cost too much? 

What Will Hold the Successful Teacher 

Now comes my ultimatum. You want 
the teacher, a has proven himself | 
capable, to remain with you. Perhaps 
some will desire the town regardless of 
what you do for them. Teachers of this 
class are not worthy of your consideration. 
A change will be ior the best interest, of 
the school. Now I will tell you why some 


school districts are known throughout | ¢ 


the length and width of teachingdom as 


e. 

First, they have modern som ae 
The school is properly equi or 
teachers to do their best work. e board 
takes an interest. They are for the 
advancement of every true school interest. 

Second, the bo places the teacher 
with one of the best families in the 
entire district. This family does not have 
to keep the teacher but the best interest 
of the school demands for the teacher 
that privilege. They do not think a 
teacher can do good work where it is| 
impossible. 

ird, rowdyism is not permitted. 
Everything is done to protect the teacher. 


Fourth, if the teacher cannot come up| B 


to the standard they have set, another 
is hired. Do they have to worry about 


SAVE YOUR HOGS 
FROM CHOLERA 


wre 544 


THE PROVEN 
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cK Te TORE 


after Three Trea t 
Fe Writes Mr. F. T. Fowler of Lake Villa, 
FCC) jhinois. as 





next year’s teacher? Not one minute. 
The county superintendent, the entire 
teaching profession knows that school. 
They are only too willing to accept the 
invitation. 

If these four principles are held strictly 
to the letter, no school in the country 
need fear of ever being without a teacher 


deserving of the place. 
I by A the country school. 4 
would like to stay and would stay were 
it ible. In my county there are only 
a few desirable schools and these have | 
long been taken and are ae by | 
members of the profession who would | 
not even consider giving them u If | 
one were found incompetent and I were | 
offered the position I would accept in a 
minute. 


| 


WINTER 
One man’s grumblin,’ 
Says ‘taint nice, 
Kickin’at the cold snap 
He sells ice. 


One man’s happy, 
Bless your 

He wants it zero 
He sells coal.—F.. G. 








“It cured the hoof lameness ike magic,” 
Nail oF Mayevaae, Okia., who used bottle for con- 
"No blistering. Horse works. Every bottle sold 
with to return money if remedy 
faiis on Ringbone— opin—SPAVIN — or ANY 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoo, or Tendon Disease. : 

But write. BOOK, Contract and ADVICE 
—ALL FREE (to horse owners and managers). Address 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commerce Av. Bing hamton, 8.Y. 

ev here oot Cane tho=toree WITH GON. 


TRACT, or we send by Post or Express paid. 











very farmer can 
costs less to operate than city water closet. No 
water, sewer or cesspool required. Investigate 


Can. 


or oul ropor 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 





F775 \bs in 
3 months' 





} | Successful Farming edds are all guaranteed 





FALL WORK IN GARDENS 


Some Timely Suggestions | 


OW isthe time to clear up the little | 
Ni earcen spot and all flower beds. All 

refuse such as old grasses or dead 
weeds and all vines of beans and tomatoes | 
should be gathered up ina heap and burned, 
or if you desire to make a heap and throw 
earth upon them to form a pile of rich 
compost it would be well to do it now. 
One object in burning this refuse is to 
get rid of insects that make such matter 
their hiding place for the winter, waiting 
for their work of devastation in the spring. 
It is better to destroy them than to put 
them into a compost heap and save your 
lawn trimmings and weeds in their green 
state for the compost heap. If farmers | 
would burn all their refuse in the fall 
after insects have taken refuge in it, they 
would destroy many troublesome pests, 
together with the larvae which will hatch 
as soon as warm weather returns. 

If your vegetable garden is of stiff soil 
have it plowed or spaded up as soon as 
possible but do not work it until spring. 
Then, when it is worked over it will be in 
splendid shape. The freezing and thaw- | 
ing disintegrates the clods, and you can 
get it in good order earlier in the spring. 
Never plow or spade your garden in the 
spring when the ground is wet. Take up| 
a handful of soil and squeeze it together 
If it sticks together in a mass and does not 





|a heat that causes the cabbage to decay. 





readily crumble again, it is too wet. If | 


your garden soil is light and sandy do 
not plow or spade it up in the winter. 
MULCHING STRAWBERRIES 
Have you removed all the grass and 
weeds from that little strawberry bed? 
Did the plants that were planted last 
spring grow nicely? Did you keep cul- 
tivating them and keep cutting off the 
runners? Did you allow some of the 
runners to take root and then reset them 
to enlarge the bed? You could have 


done so and secured fine plants in this| cold frames. They will stand quite a lot of 


manner. Have you mulched the straw- 
berry bed yet? I would advise the mulch- 
ing of coarser manure or straw to be with- 
held until until freezing weather has set 
in. Early mulching often smothers out 
a number of the plants, and as a rule this 


| 
| 
| 


takes the very best plants in the patch. | 


I find a coarser straw is the best material 
for this purpose. One difficulty in cover- 
ing with manure is that the soil becomes 
polluted with grass seed, and this makes 
it difficult to keep the patch clean in 
summer. 

One having a small conservatory or 
greenhouse can have a few very early 
strawberries by lifting carefully a number 
of thrifty plants and placing them in 
good, rich soil in pots. Four-inch pots 
are the proper size, and the soil should be 
one-fourth sand and the plants kept well 
watered. I have seen nice berries grown 
in a large basement window, where the 
temperature was kept even by the fur- 
nace and the exposure was to the south 
or southeast, which insures sunlight 
whenever the sun shines. Such plants are 
not apt to bear as many berries as they 
would out of doors, but I have seen some 
excellent fruit from plants kept indoors. 
A warm attic with large windows is another 
good place , 

KEEPING CABBAGE IN THE 
CELLAR 

If you have a cool cellar (not kept hot 
by a furnace) and you have only a few 
heads and desire to keep a small number 
for midwinter use, you can easily keep 
them in a cellar in two ways. One way is 
to place some earth in a box, pull the cab- 
bages up by the roots and plant the roots 
in the soil in the box. Pack as close as 
possible, and see that the earth is well over 
the roots. Do not pull the cabbages until 
you are ready to set them in the box. 


| to protect onions set out in the fall. This 
should not be placed over the beds until 


the winter. A cellar is a good place if it is 
| not too warm. Celery must be kept cold G A R A G E 
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Water occasionally and the cabbage will 
not only keep nice, but will grow a little OU can save at least $6.50 on New 
and tighten up more. York made-to-measure clothing »y 

If you only have a few and do not wish writing for our FREE Style Book. We 


to keep them long, or do not care to pack gead you the smartest New York Fashions, 76 
dirt in the cellar, I would advise cutting | of the season's newest fabrics and a simple out- 
Pas hafg fit with which any member of your family can 

off the roots and trimming up the heads measure you as expertly asa tailor. We guarantee 
nicely and wrapping each in a piece of to fit y u from the measurements you sead us 
and please } ou in every respect—or you need 

















ae eal bane om _ sacks; not keep the clothes. We guarantee you a 
Pi SIC ah $20 Suit or Overcoat $13 50 

HOW TO BURY CABBAGE | an ant wa cy 
In burying cabbage I dig a bed or trench —because we are the largest mail-order clothing 
— r . . > ynce Le world deal d t th the 
about fifteen inches in depth and wide wear. We climinate the many in-between 
enough to allow four heads to be packed costs and heavy selling expenses that force 

side by side with the roots up. I fill the dealers and clothiers to charge you 





i more than our prices. 
Jon't think of buying your fall 


then lay others on top of these, filling up suit or overcoat! efore you see 


lower level with heads in that manner, and 















, ace. twee ” our style book and 76 samples. 
the hollow places between the heads. [| § qe tye ee aw te tute 
sometimes pile them still higher, but I you at least $6.50. Write for i 
try to put the larger heads in the bottom. > * 3 i cleeke Gis 








I cover the entire pile or rick of cabbage ever. 
with earth, about six inches in depth, and Bell Tailors of New York 
then when I think real severe weather is Canal & Center Sts.,New York City 
coming I place a little more earth on the 
cabbage hole. Some people place straw aan 
in the bottom, but I find this makes a on 
place for rats and mice and often creates 







































I have covered the pile of earth with | 
boards to keep it partly dry, but I think 
a drain around the highest side of the pile 
of earth will carry off the surplus water. 

Lots of inferior heads, if buried, will 
head up and become fit for use. I have 
kept cabbage in this manner until the fol- 
lowing April, and but little of 1t decayed. 












LETTUCE AND ONIONS IN AUTUMN 
I have seen nice beds of lettuce sown in 
boxes in the fall and removed to some light 
window in a cool cellar. The plants grew 
to a nice size and made a delicious morsel 
for the winter. 
Another good plan is to sow lettuce in 


















cold if the cold frames are kept from freez- 
ing in the early weeks of the winter. Dur- 
ing the autumn months, when the sun 
shines warmly, these cold frames should 
be opened. 

In late September or early October a 
bed of onions may be planted. Just now 
a little onion seed might be sown, and with 
good weather and care in the way of plen- 
ty of manure over it, it should produce 
early spring onions. 

A liberal coating of manure is advisable 






DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
BURNS KEROSENE 
Also made for gas and electricity. 
Circulates a current of warm 
water in water circulat- 
ing system of motor. 
Selves the cold 
problem. Keeps the 
auto warm inthe coldest 
weather and makes the 













late in October or during November.-J.T.T. 
STORING CELERY 


The flavor of celery is easily affected —o 
and care must be taken in storing it for ALL-STEEL *hQ* 

















but not allowed to freeze. A good way is ’ 
to dig the plants with the roots on and The Butler “Round Ruf Ray} 









place them in a shallow box containing Full protection and at least cost. Fire-proof. 

sand or other soil of alight character, well Corrusseee- stint i-)-y . eee ae 

packed about the roots. In this way the storage building. Additional sections tony time. 

plants will remain in good condition If your dealer does nothandle, 

throughout the winter. : > “oe and. prices jy 
; ® ea. 






Where there is a large quantity to be 
stored, or where a suitable cellar is not 
available, good storage can be provided 
by means of a ground pit. This pit may 
be made either by continuing the tend 
of earth until the tops are almost covered | 
and then covering with straw or leaves 
and boards, or a pit may be dug and the 
—- placed in the same manner as in the 
0X in the cellar and covered over well to 
complete the process of bleaching. The 
covering should not be too tight, however, 
as some ventilation is needed to prevent | 
spots and rot. Also, the soil in which the 
roots are buried should be made some- 
what moist by watering well when the 
storing is done.—R. B. 8. 
























LENNOX ENGINES 


20 years proof of long 
life and operation at low- 
est cost for fuel and re- 

airs. Feed Grinders, 

ashing Machines, E- 
lectric Lighting Plants. 
Lennox Machine Co.; 
16th & Rockwell Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BURYING VEGETABLES AND 
FRUITS 


Turnips sown late enough to grow for 
winter use are best left in the soil just as 
long as it does not freeze very much, and 
the weather is damp enough to induce a 
little more growth or produce conditions 
that will keep them fresh. One very good 
way to keep them for winter use is to di 
a hole about a foot deep in the garden, onl 
if there are several — of turnips, 
make the excavation a yard in diameter 
and fill it with them. The tips should be 
cut off before they are placed in the pit. 
Heap the turnips, allowing the pile of 
turnips to be partly above the level of the 
ground. Ridge the earth ip, covering 
them over and forming a mound. This 
will throw off the water, and if buried with 
six or ten inches of earth they will not 
freeze, but will remain fresh and crisp 
for several months. 

I have taken turnips from a pit in 
April which were almost as sweet and 
tender as when buried. It is not difficult 
to remove turnips, beets or potatoes from 
a mound of this sort. The best method 
is to make a hole in the side about as large 
as a stove pipe. A hook or stick can be 
used to assist in removing them. Beets 
keep well in such a pit, also potatoes, 
although there is danger of decay. Many 
persons think vegetables and fruits retain 
their natural flavor when buried in the 
earth. I find a number of persons who 
like apples that have been buried. They 
seem to have an earthy flavor and are 
peculiarly mellow, which condition, it is 
said, cannot be obtained in any other 
manner.—J. T. T 
PLANTING ONIONS IN NOVEMBER 

If you wish early spring onions, prepare 
a bed this fall and plant onion sets in late 
October or November, and these will} 
start to grow long before you are able to 
prepare the soil for them next spring. 

Spade the soil as deep’ as possible, mix 
with it well rotted stable and poultry 
manure half and half, and if the soil has 
nosand, would advise placing a little sand 
with it and mixing pretty thoroughly. 

Better results will be obtained from a 
bed that has been raised slightly above the 
surrounding soil. Two or three inches is 
sufficient, and this will keep the bed from 
becoming water soaked in winter and freez- 
ing enough to injure the onion sets. 

Any variety will bring good results, but 
I prefer the silver white for very early 
onions in spring, and these are as apt to do 
well if planted in autumn, although it is 
argued that red onions are hardiest. 

A couple of inches of well rotted stable 
manure placed on the bed during the win- 
ter will help greatly to make the sets start 
off finely in very early spring. 

The bed will pay for the extra care in 
preparing it. All gardens for the home 
should have early onions and this is one 
way of getting them.—J. T. T. 


TRIMMING TREES IN AUTUMN 

Never permit sprouts to remain at the 
root of any tree for more than a few weeks. 
Also remove all surplus twigs and little 
limbs on the main branches of the tree, 
keeping the form in mind, and as far as 
possible give the tree an opportunity to 
form into a pretty shape. 

In many trees there will be a great 
profusion of long, switch-like shoots coming 
out of all the branches. If any of these 
occupy a place that needs to be filled with 
a limb, they might be left and so trimmed 
later as to assist them in forming a suitable 
limb, but where there is plenty of branches 
such sprouts should be removed by cutting 
them off close to the limb. Cut them off 
smooth; do not mash or break them off or 
bruise the tree. A nice smooth cut will 
heal readily, while a break or a bruise will 
sometimes spread over quite a lot of the 
remaining tree, and in cases where several 
bruises occur it may kill thetree. Cover all 





wounds with a coat of good paint.—J:T.T. 
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Here’s wonderful 
money’s worth for 50c! 


Men! Here's a soft, smooth, elastic winter underwear 
that will warm you, wear you, fit you, and save you half 
your underwear money! Besides all this, “Hanes” under- 
wear has an elastic collarette that fits the neck snugly, improved 













if, .*  _ —s«e!, 
hace cuffs that hug the wrist closely, form-filting anklets that can't 
GUARANTEE stretch loose, and unbreakable seams that are guaranteed not 
We guarantee Hanes Un- to rip. 
Spot sek od bee. This label Buy 
you eer free is in none 
ng ; every without 
arning . 
to the Trade garment it 
fey garment offered as 4LASTIC AMT 
anes ua 


UNDERWEAR 


You never saw such value for the money—nor better underwear at any price. How 
can we do it? Because we buy the finest cotton direct from the growers and spin 
our own yarn; because we specialize on just this one grade of men’s underwear. 
Look up the “Hanes” dealer in your'town. If you don’t know who he is, write to 
us and we'll tell you. Insist on “Hanes.” There are no others “just as good.” 


P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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Y PLAIN NON-SKID TUBE SIZE PLAIN NON-SKID TUBE 
774 30x3 = $ 8.46 $ 9.40 $1.98 | 34x4 = $16.12 $18.07 $3.51 
Yy 30x33 10.71 12.01 2.34 | 34x43 22.12 24.75 4.32 
Y7| 32x34 (12.37 «13.86 2.43 | 36x434 23.25 26.04 4.50 

33x4 15.84 17.74 3.42 | 37x5 28.80 32.24 5.35 
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BUCKSKIN Plain and Non-Skid Guaranteed Tires 


are of the highest quality and we can offer you these lowest prices because we 

I t no branches, employ no salesmen, have no credit losses and enjo 

ideal manufacturing facilities. Almost daily we receive unsolicited testimonia 

attesting to the low prices and high quality of BUCKSKIN TIRES, and express- 

ing the complete satisfaction of the buyer. We want you to try them if you 

want to enjoy real tire economy, real tire service, complete tire satisfaction. rite us 
ay for free literature giving all sizes, price list, testimonials and other in- 

rmation. 


4,000 Miles Guaranteed 


Buckskin Tires are guaranteed to run 
4,000 miles. If they don't, a credit in 
full will be allowed immediately on the 
unex mi 
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OUR TERMS: When cash accompanies 
order, we ship tires by prepaid express, 
subject to money-back guarantee if un- 
satisfactory. We also send shipments 
- A. C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 

‘e It pay express- REFERENCES: Duns, Bradstreet’s, 
age both ways. Could anything be fairer? | 1<¢ National Bank of Canton, O., or The 
Give Buckskin Tires a Trial Cummings Trust Co., of Carrollton, O, 


THE L. & M. RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 5, Carrollton, O. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1 
Western Distributing Office 
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328 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A MUSHROOM EXPERIENCE 


By E. V. LAUGHLIN 


GREAT deal 
A is written 
nowadays a- 
bout the culture of 
mush ooms. Many 
publications con- 
tain alluring adver- 
tisements repre- 
senting the profits 
to be made from 
such eulture. My 
own experience, extending over several | 
years, may contain vuluable suggestions | 
to those who contemplate the starting of 
a bed. While I did not make a ‘“‘mint” 
of money the venture was sufficiently 
profitable te make its continuance justi- 
fiable. | 

About three years ago I determined to 
experiment with mushrooms. I answered 
the advertisements of those who ha 
spawn to sell, and as a result obtained a/| 
considerable amount of literature describ- 
ing their culture. I bought four dollars 
worth of spawn, being given as a bonus 
a booklet purporting to give in detail | 
everything necessary to successful culture 
[ followed the directions very carefully | 
in making my first bed but did not raise a 
single mushroom. My failure as I learned 
subsequently was not due to inaccuracies | 
in the booklet, but to my poor judgment 
in selecting the right kind of manure. That 
which I used was given to me by a neigh- | 
bor. It looked all right and heated 
properly when composted. While I knew 
it had lain out of doors a considerable time, 
yet it looked black and rich, consequently 
| used it. The moisture and temperature 
conditions during spawning oa subse- 
quently were just what the booklet speci- | 
fied; consequently during the next several | 
weeks I lived in high hopes of a good crop. | 
The spawn, however, failed to run and | 
did not harvest a single mushroom. My 
first trial ended in failure. 

A Second Trial 

I resolved to try again and to avoid old 
manure this time. I procured what I | 
needed from a nearby city, hauling it my- | 
self and making sure that no rain-soaked 
or fire-fanged portions were included. I} 
found, however, that the manure from the 
city barns was poor in substance because | 
of the large amount of bedding used. | 
There seemed to be so much straw in it | 
that I was dubious about using it; how- 
ever, I over-rode my own judgment and 
used it. The book of directions somewhat 
reassured me for it asserted that straw was 
desirable because it served asan absorbent | 


They may be shipp« 


| 


I composted the manure carefully and 
made it into deep beds. The other direc- 
tions of the booklet were also followed to | 
the letter. The results were no different 
from my first experiment for I got no| 
mushrooms. 

My wifeand mother-in-law sought to dis- 
courage me from trying again, telling m« 
that the alleged profits were all hoaxes, 
and that I was not adapted toraising mush- 
rooms. I made them no rash promises, 
resolving to try again sometime. About | 
a year after this I moved into a house that | 
seemed ideal in every way for mushroom | 
culture. The basement had concrete 
walls with few windows, and possessed a 
dry dirt floor. A portion had been parti- 
tioned off from the fruit and coal rooms. 
$y shading the windows this part could be 
made perfectly dark, and was withal 
warm and free from draughts. It seemed 
like flying in the face of providence not to 
try again when such ideal conditions were 
at hand, 

Third Trial Brings Success 

[ was fortunate in obtaining for my third 
trial manure that was both rich and free 
from much straw. 1 obtained it from a 
drayman who had saved it carefully, and 
who had not permitted it to burn or fire- 








| developed, and about the time the plants 


| or five weeks. 


fang. I think the 
proportion of straw 
to manure was a- 
bout one-half. The 
animals furnishing 
it were strong 
healthy horses, fed 
regularly uponcorn, 
oats, and timothy 
hay. I have learn- 
edsincethat manure 
from well fed horses contains the best 
elements for mushrooms. My wife, who 
still remained skeptical, when she saw| this 
manure seunavioed that it would surely 
raise mushrooms if they could be raised at 
all. 

I made a bed a little more than one hun- 
dred square feet in area in the sheltered 
part of the basement above referred to. 
Having plenty of compost I made the bed 
fully a foot thick. This I think was for- 
tunate in that it helped save the heat when 
the weather beeame cold. I spawned the 
bed on December 14th, and loamed it early 
in January. In order to help retain the 
heat of the bed I covered it over with leave3 
to a depth of four or five inches. Fre- 
quently during the winter the tempera- 
ture fell to forty degrees, and a few times 
to twenty eight degrees. The leaves acted 
as a blanket keeping the interior heat of 


d in box or basket. 


| the bed from escaping; at no time did the 


temperature of the interior fall below sixty- 
five degrees. 
Retardec by Cold 
My book of instructions said that mush- 
rooms usually began to appear six or eight 
weeks after spawning. In this bed, how- 


lever, no plants appeared before early in 


April, due, probably to the cold which 
checked development in the bed. After 
that time they appeared in great abun- 
dance. They would push their way 
through the loam singly, in large clusters, 
and in mutual groups. This continued 
through May and until the latter part of 
June. During this time I harvested about 
125 pounds. 

I found it easy to dispose of my mush- 
rooms by shipping them to Chicago. I 
ship by express at an expense of 35 cents 
for ten pounds. Though I am over 200 
miles from this city my shipments arPive 
in good condition and are easily disposed 
of by the commission men. ‘The prices 
fluctuate considerably but 50 cents per 
pound represents about the average. 
Checks in payment usually reached me 
three or four days after shipment. 

I consider the raising of mushrooms a 
nice side line for any family and one that 
pays nicely, considering the time and labor 
involved. No small feature, too, is the 
possession of this splendid delicacy for 
home use. Of fried mushrooms and mush- 
room soup it may well be said “‘the taste 
lingers.” 


TRIMMING AZALEAS 
The azalea frequently makes a rather 
uneven growth during the summer, and 


Clearing Stumpland 
is Easy If You Dolt Right 


Zimmerman Mighty Monarch 
Stee! Stump Puller makes land cleari 









in the 
NATION’S GARDEN SPoT 


VIRGINIA, North and South CAROLINA 
GEORGIA, ALABAMA and FLORIDA 


Land is reasonably cheap, and soil and climate just 
right for gardening, fruit growing, pouliry, live stock, J 
ying general farming. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Information and descriptive literature free. 












G.A 
A. & 1. Agent, 
Wilmington, N.C. Jacksonville, Fla. 











MONEY IN ALFALFA 


There is plenty of money in al- 
falfa if reduced to meal form by a 


Stover Alfalfa Comminuter 


This wonderful machine will reduce all kinds 
of hay or sheaf grain, dry or damp, for feeding 
to sheep, swine, poultry, ete., has large capacity, 
small power requirements, at smal! initial cost. 
Become posted on a modern and most satisfac- 
tory alfalfa machine by sending for descriptive 
circular. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
30 Vine St., Freeport, Ill. 

Also Samson Windmills, Feedmills, 
Ensilage Cutters, and Gasoline Engines 
**Try-a-bag’”’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted, Ad- 
|dress American Agricultural Chemical 
'Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 

| Baltimore. 

















alluvial delta lands. 


arden Truck, 
Hogs wonderfully table. SPLENDID 
MARKET. Citrus atte “wit Figs, IDEAL CLI- 
MATE. INVESTIGAT Write for booklet. 
LOUISIANA MEADOWS COMPANY, Maison 
Blanche Bullding, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Rich, virgin, 
Corn, Oata, P 


HARDY FRUIT TREES pesntinc 
Apple, Plum, and Cherry, also small fruits, orna- 


| mental trees and shrubs direct from grower to planter. 

Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES 

54 Wellesley Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 


300,000 SHEERIN’S FRESH DUG 


Trees at wholesale prices. Best 
stock we ever had—Boxed Free. Guaranteed True to 
Name. Catalog free to everybody. SHEERIN'S WHOLES ALE 
MURSERIES 32 Seward Street, DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 

















in such cases they present a rather un- 
sightly appearance, unless properly trim- 
med. 

The time to trim these plants is in 
December, before the buds are fully 


have remained in the cool room for four 


Trim carefully with a sharp knife, and 
remove those surplus branches which 
make the bush an unsightly shape. This 
should throw strength into the buds on 
the remainder of the plant, and after fer- 
tilization with liquid manure during the 
budding and flowering period, there 
should be a great display of flowers. 
Azalea blooms last longer than most 
flowers.—J. T. T. 





Produce More 
New York State Farms to the Acre. 
More In dair oducts, fruits, ete. Best Farms, 
$500 to $50, fully deseribed in our catalog. Get 
Lioyd’s Free Farm Catalog of Bargains. 
LLOYD'S, UTICA, N. Y. 


ALBERTA FARMS oo iss 
soil, plentiful ial aearce failures.” Write to 6. B. 
Carter & Co. Led. D jon Bidg. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


TREES 2 3enes= 


4, 3. BARNES, NURSEKIBS, (Collece H'll,) Clacinnati, Obie 


lands, crop payment or 
easy terms—along the 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
in ho, Washington and 


‘ . state on. 
I'T liricher 1? Northern Pac, Ry.. St. Paul, Mian. 
a 
ve per cent d t 


Fi iscoun 
Bee Supplies #i:+eio0 cries «otin 
this month. Write for 


catalog.Clemons Bee Supply Co.. 120 Grand Ave..Ransas City, Me. 
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By My New 5% Profit Pian 
Don’t buy a vehicle of any kind anti! you drop me » 
postal for my b‘g free catalog and full particulars of 
4 itting offer on world famous 
for yourself 





my . 
genuine Split icuory 
what a saving you make 
factory where you get enappy 
styles at peicee only the \ cost tthe 
maker- all guarantecd 2 years. ou. the rig 
you want and | will give you 


30 Days’ FREE Road Test 


to prove the quality and cor 


r ‘ Be please you, For 
example, see illustration below, ee orl #9 
dvet write for this big free book today. v: pecral 
Wagon and Harness Cata!ogs also sent on request. 


H. C. PHELPS, Pres... 
THE OHi0 CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
Station 202 Columbus, C. 


CUDEONELADURUE DU UNCEEOUAGASRAEEDONODUCUOAADADEUAAEDANE EN UENE 
VUDUGLEVUAUOUUUOOREEAEOROUERAEOAAEALONONSORNORNRAAEOOOREAAUD 


Sati 


Toe Calksthat are welled to the shoe, 


Use Sweets Welded Toe 
forming anintegral part, are the safest to Calks 
wse, They cannot drop off and cause injury to 


the horse. Welded Toe Calks extend clear 
across the toe and enable the horse to get the 
best possible grip on the road. This broad, firm 
grip enables the horse to pull hisload with confidence. 
Sweet's Toe Calks are made from high grade, tough 
steel and will stand up uncerthe most severe usage. 
Ask your horseshoer why Sweet’s are the 

bestfor your horses. 


FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS 
Joliet, Ill. Cambridge, Mass. 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Want Men 


Like YOU, Who Want To Make 
A Year, or More 


~—— 








experience or 
Real Esta 


eee Bear es int seaeat 

235 Palace ‘ M is, Mina. 
MINERAL"? 

HEAVE Xs 





HEAVES 


$3 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back, $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases, 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 419 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
BA A a a oh 


[GOOD LANDS ,3'°,2°,! 


4 BOGALUSA, home of the largest saw millin the A 
world. Cut over pine lands are for saie close to this 


> 





« town. Can be bought for $10 an acre, easy terms 3 

4% interest. You can raise stock and engage in 
genera! farming— your boys can work in the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials advanced 
to assist in smeroving peut farm to extent of four 
times cash payments. Write, GREATSOUTHERN LUS- 
BER CO., Dept. C. L., P. 0. Box 628, BOGALUSA, La, 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

Ff. S. Burch & Co., 153W. Heures St. Chicago 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS is isc: 


States; one acre to 1,000 acres, $10 a acre up; 
many with live stock and tools included; big illustrated 
UT, Agency, Farm Station 

- YORK 





catalog free. E. A. STRO 
3067. 47 W. 34th Street, - NEW 


Successful Farming stands squarely 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








HEELING IN. TREES 
What I wish to call attention to is the 
carrying over winter of the tree for spring 
setting, known in the nursery world as 


but may be done much better when a little 
care is used. 

North of southern Indiana, Illinois, and 
extreme southern Iowa, it is risky to set 
peach trees in the fall, and if it is necessary 
to set them in the fall a mound of fine soil 
should be pulled up about the body at least. 
fifteen inches high, and eighteen inches 
would be better. If peach trees are bought 
in the fall it is best to heel them in until 
spring. This is best done by digging a hole 
somewhat larger than the bundle of trees 
will be at the root end, at least two feet 
deep, and lean the trees toward the south. 
If the trees are in bundles, fine soil must 
| be worked in. amongst them; otherwise 
the air might get down to the roots and 
dry them out. Dirt should be rounded 
and firmed over them and at least eighteen 
inches of the body of the tree covered with 
dirt. Though the tops may winter kill the 
body bearing the buds for the new limbs 
will be alive and thrifty. 

Apple trees should be heeled in in the 
same manner, though there is very little 
danger of their winter killing in the central 
states. Often we wish to put the apple 
trees out earlier in the spring than the 
nurseries are in the habit of delivering 
them, therefore it is necessary to heel them 
in until setting time in the spring arrives. 


for that matter, should not be heeled in 
in bundles larger than ten each, and it is 
much better to open these bundles of ten 
and spread them as we heel them in. 
Then, too, it is a mighty good idea to 
prune off the roots smoothly before heeling 
so that they will be calloused over and 
ready to start the many tiny rootlets when 
the warm weather of spring comes. 
Great care should be taken that the 
|earth is properly packed about the roots 
and that no trash or litter is allowed to be 
in or near the trees. Rats and mice take 
advantage of such circumstances and often 
ruin a fine lot of trees. Protection should 
| be afforded above ground also from rabbits 
calves, pigs, or any other stock or rodents. 
| Heeled in trees usually come through the 
| winter in better condition than those of 
similar age and quality set in open ground 
| at the same time.—O. R. A. 


GET THE INFORMATION 

Some people are well posted on dozens 

of things we don’t know much about and 

| we wonder why. They read—that’s why. 
You can get catalogs and complete infor- 

mation about any of the conveniences or 

| machinery advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing. All you have to do is send a postal 





Apple, or any other medium sized trees) 


“heeling in’”’ which is a very simple process, | 








| 


| 


| 
| 


and then read what you get in return. | 


Keep the postals going—get posted. 


Successful Farming is mailed from the 
20th of the preceeding month to the 15th 
of the month of issue. It, therefore, will 
reach you later in the month than some 
other publications. If your copy fails to 
arrive by the 20th of the current month— 

that is if the November number dces not 
|reach you by November 20th, December 
number by December 20th, etc., please 
inquire at your post office and if not re- 
ceived there, let us know so we may inves- 
| tigate to learn what is wrong. When writ- 
| ing about such a matter please send along 
a name and address label taken from a 
copy of the paper recently received, or, if 
that is not possible, tell us to what date 
your subscription is paid. 

We want you to get every copy of 
Successful Farming to which you are 
entitled. In some cases, however, we 
must have help from you as above sug- 


| 











back of every advertisement it carries. | gested. 





Free Try-On 


of the Aluminum Soled Shoes 
with A 

Solid Rubber or 9 
Leather Heels ~ 

| and Rocker Bars - 


~ 


Think of aluminum 
protection and light- 
ness with the easy 
walking co 

ru 
orleath- 
er! No 

er 
metal 


You can now 

get our 1916 zm- 

provedshoe. Water-proof 
—rain-proof —snow- proof-—- 
uncture-proof, Save $50 worth 

of ordinary shoes—pro you from 
colds, rheumatism, } , pneumonia. 


Racine Aluminum Shoes 
keep your feet warm and dry anywhere. 
Positively the most comfortable shoe you 
ever wore, No metal can touch you, 

Made in every height from 6 to 16 inches. Every 

size from 1 to 13, ys’ shoes as well as men’s. 
Prices surprisingly low. 

Get our try-on, moncy-back proposition. Money 

cheerfully refunded if you are not entirely satis- 

fied. Write today for illustrated free 

book, “Aluminum the Sole of 

Health.” Address 


Racine Aluminum 
Shoe Co. 


Big o 
ortun!ties overy- 
where for Detroit trained 
automooile men. Interesting, 
Pleasant and money making buai- 
ness. Ambitious men needed to 
start garage and repair shops everywhere. 
Learn now, get ready for a big business. 
Chauffeurs, garage and repair men, testers, etc. 
they can do. Plenty of room 


BA ro TO $300 PER MONTH 
uden ve experience of building new 
from start to finish—factory training in lock test- 
ing, etc.—all the leading types of starting, li hting 
an ition systems in operation. New 6-cyl. Lozier 
a we yw dg gyee ra: ust pur- 
for students: instruction.” 1 ao 
DETROIT IS THE PLACE TO LEARN. 
wh them, in- 
. Without extra 
School, in the 
tter, jum quarentesend e my — y 
b> - 4 ri » . od come trout, 
Lcarn the cutomatlic bacinses a Dateak sot leare it right 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


. emember, 

rtof the Automobile 
rite for full ulars. 
ows ** 





Dept. S F-10 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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Make it repair- 
ing automobile 
tires, Punct- 
ures and blow- 


je days. Johneon,Tex. 
“*I made as high as $18 
" Investi- 


SO - 














Own Hair] 


Save Time and Money 
It is now possible for 
you te cut your own hair 
—to cut it just as eff- 
ciently as the barber, 
less time and with less ex- 
ense, if you have a Mo- 
Jonough's 
SAFETY 
HAIR CUTTER 
The only device of its 
kind on the market--works 
like a comb, no a 
ee er ee, - 


Send $1 today. Or 
write for further information. 
Deslers--A sensations! ecller--sells on sieht. Exsy work, lots 
of profit. tite us for our money Drupositon. 


Cut Your 





maaing 
AMERICAN SAFETY HAIR CUTTER CO., 
105 Bindley Power Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











“Please me.ution Su -cessful Farming when 
writing to its advertisers. 
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BUCKING THE BEEF TRUST 


Farmers Cooperative Packing Companies 


By THEODORE MACKLIN 


HE most recent venture in the 

field of farmers’ cooperative 

effort is meat packing. The 
success of the first packin 
company to be owned and manag 
by a cooperative association in the 
United States has interested farmers 
in many sections. 

Already farmers in three states, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
have enlisted in the work of spread- 
ing the movement. No less than 
eight companies are in the process 
of being organized as a result of 
the reports that this one company 
has been running successfully for 
over a year. But there are many 
serious obstacles to be overcome 
before any number of such com- 
panies can be truly successful. 

There are certain essential con- 
ditions which must exist pre-requisite 
to establishing a packing house and 
furthermore, the management of . 
the concern must be entrusted to an expert if it would be 
successful. These efficient managers are difficult to find and 
yet without them a packing house would have little hope for 
success. 

In order that these difficulties should be squarely faced, the 
farmer should become familiar with several things. They are 
briefly, the history of the first Farmers Cooperative Packing 
Company, and second the prime essentials to success in the 
establishment, of a packing company of this nature. 

The First Attempt 

The first cooperative packing company established in the 
United States is located at La », Wisconsin. It was 
incorporated April 29th, 1914, under the Wisconsin cooperative 
law of 1911. The capital stock was set at $250,000 to be raised 
by the sale of shares to farmers so far as possible. In some 
cases, local business men have purchased stock with the under- 
standing that they became members not to receive high profits 
on their money, but merely to assist. the securing of sufficient 
funds for the establishment of the company. In no case may 
one stockholder purchase or own more than $1,000 worth of 
stock, which in this Instance means ten shares, the face value 
of each share being $100. Besides, as further precaution that 
no one man may secure undue control of the association, the 
voting is limited to one vote for each member or stockholder 
regardless of the number of shares he may own. The rate of 
interest paid on the capital stock is set at six per cent. Then 
in the division of profits, the first ten per cent must be applied 
toward a sinking fund until it amounts to a sum equal to 
thirty per cent of the capital stock. The next five cent of 
profits are retained for the educational fund which is reserved 
for teaching cooperation and its methods. The remainder of 
the profits are divided among the patrons in proportion tu the 
amount, of livestock which they contributed as well as to the 
workmen employed in the business on the basis of a fixed pro- 
portion according to wages received. 

Non-members who ship livestock to the plant do not par- 
ticipate in the profits and neither do the purchasers. In this 
respect the company has varied somewhat from the law under 
which it was incorporated, it being required in the Wisconsin 
law of 1911 that non-members patronizing the cooperative 
coneern should receive one-half the regular trade dividend 
which should be applied to the purchase of a share in the 
company. In this way all non-members would automatically 
become stockholders. 

The Association purchased the packing house for $122,000 
and began operations June 17th, 1914. Because the stock 
was not all sold at the time of purchase, the plant was bought 
with borrowed funds. In addition to the plant, equipment 
and other expenses were necessary to the amount of $12 228.56, 
bringing the total investment in real estate, plant, and additions 
up to $134,228.56. Besides, a liberal fund is necessary for 
operating expenses. According to Mr. Andrew Boyd, manager 
of the plant, $100,000 would be needed as a fund for this 
purpose. 

By the first of August—only six weeks after commencing 
operations, the stock was being sold at the rate of $8,000 to 
$15,000 per week. Over 900 farmers had purchased shares, 


and the prospects were that by October there would be a 
membership of 1,500 farmers. The weckly run at this time 
was 300 hogs, 100 sheep, 100 calves and 50 to 75 cattle. 

It must be remembered when considering the financial 
statement below that the company had run only six months, 
that it commenced operations on the high market of 834 cents 





per pant for live hogs, and that 
on December 31st, when the in- 
ventory was taken the price of 
hogs had declined to 634 cents per 

und, and that the inventory was 
Based on this low price. If the 
livestock figures above are studied 
it will be seen that the average 
weekly of hogs was 571 
cattle 58, lambs 36, sheep 30 and 
calves 21. The average price per 
pound for hogs was 7.22 cents, 
cattle 5.16 cents, lambs 6.37 cents, 
sheep 4.04 cents and calves 7.06 
cents. From this it is seen that a 
large supply of livestock is neces- 
ae | to e the plant successful. 

t bot end As - ber after 
twenty-eight w operation a 
Snensted statement of the com- 
pany’s i was prepared. It 
ives a brief but comprehensive 
idea of the scope and nature of 








business transacted. 
J A 
SE 004000 2000c0nnes bd 6eUNbs 60S SERN Cheb t ase oecccetbbess 33,966.56 
Purchase and Manufacturing costs of Sales................. 324,110.75 
CIPOID PUOEA GRIND. 5 divs a o vasess ses Wateccccescccce v 9,855.81 
Selling and General Expenses. ........-60¢-00eeeeeeseceeee 7,800.01 
eee 63s hs Pe eS roycy 2055.80 
ee Fee ry 549.50 
ee SEs bcidne 0420 2,605.30 
General Balance Sheet 
Assets : Liabilities 
CEs. os. foci scceed. S: Se Capital Stock......... ,000.00 
Receivat le............$ 40,705.63 Premiums on Capital 
Inventory...... .... 67,490.88 Snthannbeaweuas 16,515.00 
Real Estate, Plant and Payable accounts and 
Additions .......... 134,228.56 Live Stock drafts.... 14,901.08 
Organization.......... 37,814.53 ee eee 2,605.30 
284,021.33 $284,021.33 
Livestock 
Head Weights Cost 
es Si do vevcerd 1,640 1,506,412 8 77,730.76 
CRN tains ss dbs 582 97,596 6,894.77 
Dh ctenweks dud 15,986 3,647,661 263,555.11 
> hh 854 88,573 3,584.50 
ER re 1,003 75,304 4,796.91 
Why It Was Successful 


Having seen how the plant was organized and operated, let 
us examine into the conditions which have enabled it to be 
so successful. The mere fact that the company has been a 
success does not by any means indicate that any or every other 
farmers cooperative packing plant will be a success. But it 
does mean that if the same conditions obtained in another 
locality, and the farmers cooperate as well and secure as 

ood a manager as the LaCrosse plant did, they will probably 
ave an oul chance to be successful. 

In the first place the plant which the farmers association 
Erciond at. LaCrosse had been running for several years. 
Mr. Boyd, a man of twenty-eight years of packing house 
experience had been running the plant for some years previous 
to its sale to the farmers. Boyd knew the locality and the 
peculiarities of the market. As a result he had learned many 
of the things which a new manager would have to learn after 
being employed. This all meant unusually fortunate circum- 
stances for the new y to start out under. As a manager, 
Mr. Boyd was thoroughly familiar with packing house busi- 
ness, both in the way of buying, curing, manufacturing, selli 
and price making. He was conversant with the conditions 
live stock trade as well as with the conditions of the selling 
end. From the farmer’s standpoint as a stockholder and patron, 
a manager without such knowledge would be a most unfor- 
tunate man to place in charge of a business as important as 
the one in question. 

Second to the manager comes the question of how large a 
lant to build and that rests upon two other conditions. (1) 
ios much raw material can be regularly depended uyon each 
week, and (2) What amount of finished product can be profitably 
marketed. These conditions will vary according to the locality, 
the distance from some previously established packing house, 
and the ability and energy of the . 

The profits and associated with the packing house 
business from the time the live stock leaves the farmer until 
it reaches the consumer, are as follows, according to Mr. 
Boyd. (1) Shippers’ profits; (2) railroad; (3) terminal railroad; 
(4) yardage; (5) feeding; (6) commission; (7) packers’ profit; 
(8) salesman; (9) railroad; (10) drayage; [Continued on page $3 
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MONEY MAKING MUTTONS 


By C. B. FORD 


HOUGH many 

| American flock 
owners have 
achieved notable dis- 
inction for the pro- 
tion of a few 
mens of a nearly 
type of 
heep, yet the 
m flock re- 
edit up- 
ty as 
‘ine 


Bp 
periert 
mutt 
averar 
flects litt! 
on our al 
sheep farmers 





buy. It is 

our flock more uni- 
orm and more of one 
type than buying odd 
ones from various 


flocks. By studyi 

the type and or 
acteristics of your 
ewes, it is possible to 
select excellent 
breeding rams from 
other flocks to carry 
out your ideas of im- 





does not need 
spend much time : 
and development oi 
of mutton sheep before h 
England is not only the bir 
majority of our best breeds o1 », but 
it also has led the world in the p: : of 
development. A study of the Engli 
flock owner’s methods would essentially 
aid us in developing our farm flocks and 
add much to the value and welfare of our 
animals. 

The first fundamental recognized by the 
English flock owner is the absolute value 
of the pure bred ram. The value of high 
class rams has long ceased to be questioned 
with him, and even the smallest tenant 
farmer, who is not able to buy pure bred 
rams, arranges for their use either by loan 
or on ®& cooperative basis. Agricultural 
societies, adverse public opmion and 
universal disapproval have discouraged 
the use of the scrub ram in that country. 

To achieve success in developing a 
flock of nigh class mutton sheep a man 
must have an ideal of the perfect type 
and gradually fix those characteristics in 
his flock. One cannot expect to achieve 
success in the breeding of a flock of mutton 
sheep unless he keeps constantly in mind 
the fact. that improvement must tend to 
add commercially to the value of his 
flock. Improved blood is imported into 
a flock to add to the selling value of the 
progeny. It must be founded upon some 
well defined purpose. Nearly every failure 
to secure good results from the purchase 
of pure bred animals is directly traceable 
to not having an ideal in mind of the type 
of animals it was desired to produce from 
the mating. Experienced breeders recog- 
nize that the results of every cross are 

overned to some extent by some well 
Feed law. Promiscuous mating, even of 
well bred stock, is very unsafe, because no 
fixed law can be relied upon to govern its 
results. Successful breeding of sheep, 
either for mutton or for breeding stock 
to improve other flocks, cannot be con- 
ducted without close observation of the 
laws and influences that govern every 
cross. Even the law that “like begets 
like” does not verify itself. The man who 
raises sheep as a special line of business 
or as an odbunet to his other branches of 
farming should first decide upon the line 
line of work he wishes to pursue and then 
go about it in a common sense way. No 
matter which breed of sheep is selected, 
or which branch of the business is to be 
made his speciality, successful breeding 
depends upon skillful eare, management 
and selection. 

Some Things They Must Have 

Of first importance is uniformity and 
quality. One must direct his efforts to the 
permanent fixation of characteristics that 
impart vigor and early maturity to the 
flock and improve the quality of the prod- 
uct to be sold. Whatever other Foults 
you may be compelled to accept, at least 
try to have uniformity. Have the sheep 
look alike, even though not of the best 
quality. There is nothing that adds more 
to the value of the flock ewes than uni- 
formity of type. Always save a few of the 
best yearling ewes of your own breeding, 
even if they are not as good as you could 


‘eating the histo 
leading —_ 
finds that 
ee of the 





provement, but when 
out and buying a flock 
— will find 

ard proposi- 


it comes to goin 
of uniform breeding ewes, 
yourself up against a pretty 
tion, 

In the selection of a suitable ram it is 
necessary that he be carefully chosen. 
‘Te is more than half the flock and has the 
‘ating as well as improv- 
ing the quality ot t’ progeny. He should 
possess marked evia uc of the qualities 
to be strengthened im .) ‘flock. No 
matter the particular line of “ne one 
may pursue, weil developed shou in- 
dicating strong constitution, should be 
strong characteristic in the ram. His 
ability to transmit vigor and early ma- 
turity is the most important quality to 
be considered. Make a close scrunity of 
your ewes, noting their strong and weak 
points, more particularly the weak one 
and resolve in your mind the type of 
ram needed to bring about the improve- 
ments desired. Thus equip with an 
idea of what you want, make a visit to 
some of the best flocks in your part of 
the country and keep going until you 
find what you want. Above all, do not 
get stuck on some highly conditioned ram 
lamb that is not just what you want and 
make a compromise. Look further and 
be assured that perseverance will bring 
its reward. You will not only be able to 
see the rams, but the stock from which 
they are bred; thus you will have some 
assurance that your purchase will pro- 
duce animals like those in the flock where 
he was bred. Do not be afraid to invest 
a few extra dollars when it is a matter of 
deciding between rams of inferior and 
average quality and those of superior 
individuality and breeding. The best is 
the cheapest in the end, and the pride and 
satisfaction of a fine crop of uniform 
lambs at weaning time remains long after 
the purchase price of the ram is entirely 
forgotten. 

Success in developing farm flocks must 
consist in feeding as well as in selection 
and mating of the breeding stock. Ameri- 
can sheepmen, as a rule, are not good 
feeders. English flock owners, through 
eombining the two factors—breeding and 
feeding—have won fame the world over. 
This directs our attention to the methods 
pursued in feeding mutton sheep in Britain 
the home of mutton sheep. It is a well 
known fact that, pound for pound of 
grain and forage fed, the mutton sheep 
in England pay better returns than any 
other domestic animal. They pay the 
rent in good times and bad. Saich class 
mutton sheep have tramped prosperity 
and fertility into the farms of Britain, 
even though exposed to the competition 
of the whole world. What a marvelous 
lesson to American flock owners! 

The English farmer, as a rule, is an 
expert shepherd. In the first face he 


owe! Ol 


breeds sheep of the highest quality, and | 


feeds them with the greatest skill upon 
the best of rations. The secret of his 
success lies really in the fact that he con- 
siders the sheep an animal to be cared for 
and liberally fed from birth to maturity. 
There is no good reason why American 
flock owners cannot produce just as i 
sheep as those of Great Britain. We am 
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It is guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years, according to 
whether the thickness is 1, 2 or 3 ply respect- 
ively. This guarantee is backed by the largest 
mills in the Roofing and Building Paper in- 
me = ler off fing that 
If your dealer offers you roofing that is very cnea 
th take it for granted that it is aoe le 
Avcid extremes of cheap prices as well ag 
hich prices. in tie ne 
Ask your dearer tor Certars-teed Roo’ ng an 
sure to look for the label. The price will be rea- 
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the climate, soil and wide variety of forage 
and grain crops that: wonderfullly well 
adapted to sheep feecing. 

It seems to me that American flock 
owners by carefully breeding from the 
best mutton strains and following in the 
trail blazed by his old world brethren, who 
made sheep pay, micht find the business 
very profitable. It is not necessary that 


he go to a great expense building elaborate | | 
£ £ 


equipment to care for hot-house lambs, 
even though they may be made profitable. 
What is necessary, however, is that he 
treat his sheep in the manner enjoyed by 
them, according to their nature; start 
right with good breeding ewes; use only 
the best. pure bred muttom rams, and then 
turn the finished product on to the market 
in shape to get the top price. This may 
be obtained for high class breeding stock, 
for the hot-house lamb, the mature 
wether, or all ages between, providing, of 
course, that the animal is properly fed 
and protected from inclement. weather. 
Properly handled sheep are the most 
profitable and pleasant meat makers that 
can be kept around, always docile and 
every ready to pay for each additional 
dollar’s worth of food. 


LEGAL LIABILITY OF VETER- 
INARIANS 

When an owner of a domestic animal 
which has been injured or become afllicted 
with disease entrusts it to another for 
treatment, and such other person, by care- 
less or unskillful treatment, causes further 
injury to or death of the animal, can the 
owner recover damages? 

This important legal question which is 
raised some where in the country every 
day has been settled by several decisions 
of high courts. As decided by the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court, a veterinary 
surgeon impliedly represents to the public 
that he is capable of using and will use 
such colin skill and care in his 
practice as may be ordinarily expected of 
persons following that profession; but he 
does not undertake to use the highest 
degree of care or skill. So, the Alabama 
Supreme Court has held that a veterinarian 
was liable for the value of a horse which 
died as a result of the careless manner in 
which he threw the animal for the pur- 
pose of cauterizing a spavin, and the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court has recognized 
liability for injury to a colt resulting from 
unskillful castration. 

One of the latest decisions on the sub- 
ject was handed downby the lowaSupreme 
Court, in a case where a veterinary student 
was compelled to respond in damages for 
negligently operating upon the shoulder 
of a three-year-old horse. He defended on 
the ground that his assistance was ren- 
dered without charge as a neighborly act, 
but the court holds that he was neverthe- 
less liable if he held himself out as being 
qualified to perform the operation, even 
though he mac‘e no charge for the service. 
‘The Supreme Court applied the following 
general rule of law: 

‘‘When friends and acquaintances are 
accustomed to give, and do give, to each 
other voluntary services without expec- 
tation of reward, either because other 
assistance cannot be procured, or because 
the means of parties needing the help will 
not enable them to engage such as may 
be within reach, the law will not imply an 
undertaking for skill, even when the 
services are such as professional men 
alone are usually expected to render. * * * 
But when one holds himself out to the 
public as having professional skill, and 
offers his services to those who accept them 
on that supposition, he is responsible for 
want of the skill he pretends to, even 
when his services are rendered gratui- 
tously.”—A. L. H. 8. 
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"There is nothing that | 
improves the looks of 
| buildings like paints | 
hes" 4 


So Says Mrs. Charlotte Carson 
Bradley S.D 


| She has a very practical way of 
looking at this painting question, 
too, for her letter goes on to tell 
about the big economy there is 
in painting things like wagons, implements 
and machinery. 

It’s an actual fact that the money you pay for 
Sherwin-Williams Wagon and Implement Paint 
is a saving—not an expense. It adds years to 
the life of machinery. Easy to apply. Made 
in black, blue, green, red, wine and yellow. 
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Incidentally, have you sent for your copy of 


The ABC of Home Going to Market 
Painting is a mighty interesting game 
a little book written by aprac- for both young folks and 
tical painter, telling justhowto grown-ups. It’s good train- | 
paint, varnish, stain or enamel _ing, too, for anyone who buys 
evervthing in the house and on or sells in the markets. Sent 
the farm? Send for a copy. for 10 cents in stamps. 


'HERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 
| 














Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to 665 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 







































A Louden Litter Car- 
rier is always on the job. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
Ratchets, brakes, clutches and other 
trouble-making attachments were 
abandoned by us long ago. We own the first 
patent ever issued on litter carriers, 

. and most of the patents issued since. 
This you can depend on: When you have a 
Louden Carrier in your barn you will never have to 
go back to the wheelbarrow, 

Louden Feed and Litter Carriers 

Will Lift More, Operate Easier, and 

Last Longer Than Any Other Made 


They are good enough for the most particular buyer and low enough in 
Price for the most careful buyer. You need a litter and feed carner every 
day. You cun sav: enough time and labor this winter to pay for a Louden 
en if you have but a few cows. 

Write Us for Our Free Book of Barn Pians. State how many 

cows, horses_and other stock you wish to house. Also ask for 
catalogs on Louden Stalls and Stanchions, Pens, Barn Door 
Hangers, Hay Tools, Horse Equip ,ete. Catalogs Free, 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 2708 Briggs Ave., FAIRFIELD, tOWR 
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Save the stalks !—they’re half the crop 
in actuai feed value. The Appleton cuts or shreds the 
stalks; the fodder saved paying whole operating cost. 
First successful machine husker made; built by Apple- 
ton Standards from 43 years experience in 
farm machinery —- Husks cleanest, 
shells least, equipped with most efficient corn 
saver Sizesfor 4h. p and up gasoline engine. 






Husker & Shredder 


Easiest and safest to operate. Gives years of 
service, yet one season’s income from it pays ite 
cost. Send now for {ree Appleton Husker ik. 
Appleton Mfg.Co., 576 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 
than any husker of equal size. 
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Gained381pounds 
in54 Days ier 


his Book Tells How 


This free book is worth 
dollars to you. It tells 
how worn out, sick, run 
down horses are made well 
and strong with JANS—tells how colic and 
other sudden sicknesses can be quickly and surely 
relieved with JANS—tells how to get more work 
out of your horses, while actually putting on 
weight. Tells how horses sold for almost nothing 
havein 30 to 60 days sold from $150 to $250, 
through the use of JANS. Get the book. 
Contains many dollars worth of valuable 
information. Yet freeto youfor theaskin 


THE JANS COMPANY, 4176 
Unien Stock Yards, 


CHICAGO, 































$275 Indian Motorcycle 


_— 








tare cane SOLVE THIS PUZZL 
Can you arrange the letters, on 
| Indian Motorcycle and Grand 

Prizes which we will give away 

each tying contestant tw? @ prize same as the one tied 
for. Send your name and address and puzzie solution now 


i | 
F M A the signboard, so as to form the 
——— | __...| name of a well-known farm pa- 
| per? Try it. Sendin your answer 
av | & F at once. You wilithen be consid- 
| ered in the awarding of the $275 
| | ' 
| E j | | January 15, 1916. We will send 
| | | you 1000votesfreeif your answer 
—_~ fe correct. Whether you win the 
Grand Prise Motorcycle or not, if you enter contest you 
get prizes and cash for everything you do. In caseofatie, 
FARM LIFE, Dept. S.F., SPENCER, IND. 
Beautiful, thin model, 
satn gun me case 
» gold metal sun-burstdial 








watches and fobs given 
away tor a few hours of 
your spare time. 

Send me your name 
and address and I will 
imm diately send you 
complete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 
plan to get a fine watch 
and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Desa Moines, lowa 








10 Success Bide. 











Motorcycle GIVEN 


Hundreds of other prizes— 
bicycles, cameras, guna, 
- watches, tool chests, goid 

™ rings, pocket knives, ete. 
<3] Full information and big 
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Caution must be used in making the 
change of feed duri the fall months 
when hogs are placed in the fattening 
yards. One of the greatest dangers con- 
fronting feeders at this time is the feeding 
of new corn. They should begin feeding 
new corn by cutting it up and throwing it 
into the yards before the pasture and 
supplemental forage crops are consumed. 
| If fed moderately at the start, hogs will 
| eat both ears and stalks and become ac- 
| customed to the change without upsetting 
| their digestion. Then, as soon as the 
| stalks have become hardened they will be 
in condition to consume full rations of 





| corn with safety and profit. 
| Unless hogs have plenty of pasture and 


|forage crops the change offeed must be 


| gradual to escape derangement of diges- 


| hogs u 


| tion. 


It means a little more work to 
feed old corn with the new, but the ad- 
vantages are so great that no prudent 
feeder will neglect that which is safest 
and promises the greatest returns. Hogs 
relish new corn and we are often tempted 
to feed too much at the start. At least 
a month’s time should be taken to bring 
them from pasture and forage crops to a 
full feed of new corn. It requires more 
bushels of new corn to make the same 

in that, sound corn will produce, hence 
it is advantageous both from the stand- 
point of health and economy to feed some 
old corn along with the new while bringi 

» to full feed. Charcoal, ashes an 

salt hel to aid digestion and prevent ail- 
ments to a change of diet. These 
feeds should be kept within reach of hogs 
at all times. Such a remedy acts as a 
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Premium List Free. 
Write me Today. 


E. T, MEREDITH, M 2 Success Bidg., Des Moines, fa, 
















Stamp out Disease 


. Wertley’s beck “Poultry De- 
De Ulserehon., Wels coal 


and covers every 
Se ae 
e Money. We sen 
‘TP alien for 80 cents. 


d te 
~ Sek'besk Suecessfu! harming 








| an 


| good condition, 





vermifuge and tonic. 


An abundance of pure drinking water 
is a safeguard to the health of the animals. 
At this season thousands of dollars’ worth 
of valuable grain feed is worse than wasted 
because the hogs do not have enough 
water to work the impurities out of their 
systems and for that reason cannot per- 
fectly digest and assimilate their feed. 
Springs, ponds and brooks are frequently 
insidious sources of danger because they 
are apt to give out at a time when most 
needed. If water cannot be found at a 
reasonable depth a windmill or gasoline 
engine that will raise the water and pump 
it to various places where it is needed 
will give the best satisfaction and insure 
a supply of good water at all times. 

It seldom pays to.carry hogs along after 
they are ready for market. After grass 
forage crops have stopped growth, 
there is httle cheap feed left. From then 
on the hogs must have liberal grain rations. 
If one has forage and skim milk to su 
port an increase in frame and muscle 
commensurate with the fat put on by the 
corn it might be profitable to feed for 


| greater weights. 


Hogs that are kept over for breeding 
purposes and fall pigs should winter in 
A little fat around the 
animal’s body serves as a blanket and a 


| better winter protection than an excess 


of heat-producing feeds later on. This 
fat can be put on more easily during the 
fall months than after winter sets in. The 
fall pig that has not been fed well during 
the fall has a winter of misery before it. 
Its hair affords but little protection and 
without fat to protect its vital organs it 
is in a sad predicament. Fat pigs will 
continue to grow during the winter, but 
thin ones are mighty poor property. 
Older breeding animals will endure more 
hardships but they cannot produce as 
ood pigs as those that winter in good 
flesh condition. A chilled body reduces 
vitality and saps the animal’s reserve 


lenergy and it comes out in the spring 


much the worse for the experience. 


~~ +L J. M 
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making $10 A Day is 
spare time. ny are 


~~ their 
beating go that, 1 a thing 


























you free—ell 

Progress clothes wear better and are 

moresty!ish than anv other made-to-meas- 
thes. Our prices 





















We Pay Big Money “=; 

Ture zourepane tine tate cust 
taking orders for ow etviish clothes. 
rite at once fer greatest offer ever made. 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 


Dept 409, Chicago 














DeatH To HEAVES 


NEWTON'S *Stiioan tee” 


by the ist or 3nd $1 can. The 
guaranteed to cure 






Heaves cured 
Srd can is 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO‘* Sere” 


for 
MOON BLINDNESS 

(Ovthalmia) and 

tivitis. Shying horses ail suffer 

from eyes. 























spective of the length of time the an’ 

afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 

failed, use “Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

62.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
2476 | Avenue 


STOPS 
Nea 1 AMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Spiint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells 
how. $2.00 a bottle delivered. 
Horse Book 9 K free. 
W.F, YOUNG, P, D. F. 95 Temple St., Springtield, Mass. 


SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 


WANTED-ME 


Prepare aS FIREMEN, BRAKENEN, ELECTRIC MOTORMEN, 
TRAIN PORTERS, (colored). 
All large standard 

. §00 wanted. 


Inter-Railway, Dept. 76, Indianarolis, Ind. 
FOR SALE sities 

sy fe 
ponies thoroughly broken for 
children; all ages and colors. 
Deem Shetiand Pony Farm, Galva, iM, 

















































































Read the ads in this month’s issue. 














VETERINARY 


Subecribers are invited to make 


¥-- 





department. Questions answered “fo 

de ey Give —— and sex of animals, together win 

cymgteme sad vious treatment, if any. The reme- 

dies in these columns are intended to be! 
prepared by > . However, our readers | 
should our advertising colu as in y 

ceases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 


mais are 

scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
gists. Address all communications to veterinarian, 


Rupture—I have a two and one-half year old 
rare colt which has been running along, very active | 
and perfect except for a slight oblong swelling just 
in front of teats about size of three fingers. It | 
feels soft but doesn't get any larger or smaller. 
Should I have anything done with it?—F. W. H 
Pa. 

We suspect that a small umbilical hernia, or 
rupture at the navel, is present. (Growing colts 

nerally outgrow such a condition, but if that 
Sees not prove true and the rupture is enlarged an | 
operation should be performed by a qualified veteri- 
narian. Wooden clamps, such as are used in castra- | 
tion, may be applied to the loose skin and the sac | 
of the hernia, after returning the bowel to the | 
abdominal cavity. 

Rickets—We have a little boar pig that was cut | 
before we got him. He is now three months old 
and has soft movements of a whitish color. We 
feed warm separated milk and a little corn meal. 
He is now affected with weak legs which double 
under him. He eats good and his tail is curly. 
Movements are rather hard after eating. He seems 
to breathe hard and sticks his tongue out like a 
dog panting. Is there a cure for him. Just below 
his ear is a sear which looks like there are a bunch 
of holes in it.—E. N., N. Y. 

The pig probably has rickets from confinement 
and inadequate nutrition. Give it free on 
grass, or other green feed. Feed slop of middiit 
corn meal, oatmeal and a little flaxseed meal in 
milk and add one ounce of limewater to the 
of slo The sear on the neck may — 
‘ a 8 »y vaccination against hog cholera. 

Sitfast—I have a saddle pony that has a saddle 
sore on his back that I am unable to heal. It was 
as large as two hands and has all healed and the 
hair come in except on a place about two fingers 
wide and one long. This stays just so all the time. 
It has been a year since it begun to be sore. Have 
tried many different remedies but to no avail. 
Can you tell me what will heal this?—Mrs. J. H. H., 
Ariz. 

A patch of dead, horny skin may be present and 
constitutes a “sitfast.’’ Have it cut out by a surgeon 
and then treat as a common wound, incture of 
iodine would have been an effective application in 
such @ case . 

Sand Colic—I have lost two mules in eleven 
months. They get sick swell a little and die. Give 
them different kinds of medicine but could get 
nothing through them. I had the last one cut 
open and found about a bushel of sand. The 
medicine had stopped at his chest. They grazed 
very little. What was the trouble?—B. F., 8. C. 

Try to keep the mules from cation sand. Treat 
by giving a pint of raw linseed oil, one dram of 
A gE of nux vomica and two drams tur- 
pentine every four hours. If there is pain, add 
two drame of fluid extract of Cannabis Indica. 
Copious injections of warm water and a little soap 
should be run into the rectum and intestines b 
means of a funnel and long half inch tube. Wor 
the tubes gradually as far as possible into the 
intestines. ‘ibee practitioners use pressure water 
in such cases and claim to have had good results. 

Warts—Have a heifer that was running with 
other stock during the winter and evidently got 
butted into the wire fence scratching her side. 
Out of the scratch marks this spring grew a sort 
of a wart, at first with a smooth skin but later 
cracked open and became sore to touch. It is 
large as an inch in diameter. Can I get rid of these 

warts?—O. E. T., Minn. 

Smear lard around the growths and then a: y 
dilute nitrie acid two or three times a week, 
means of a flat stick. If they are warts this may 
remove them, but if abnormal growths of tissue 
protrude from the wound, it would be best to have 
them cut out by a veterinarian. 

Results of Dehorning—I have a valuable three 
year old Holstein heifer which was dehorned over 
& year ago when she was two years old and the 
holes heve never closed up. There seems to be no 
discharz6 but you can see into her head. The 
man ¢ }¢ dehorned her, told me to keep tar on 
them byé this has not healed them. The cow is 
in good condition and does not seem to mind these 
holes. Is there something that will heal them up? 
—D. 8. P., Me. 

It would be well to saw off the horn stub right 
down to the skull and then apply oakum and pine 
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Acid Stomach Claims 


Millions Of Hogs! 


An enormous percentage of all hog losses is due to stomach disturbances and stomach 
disturbances are oy due to acidity, which interferes with the ve juices and 
how mach they cat Milli a die, ;Thowsande of a: roved. that the eafe 
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‘ mi 
GENUINE OAK DESIGN 
GUARANTEED SUGAR 

W"ROGERS & SON SHELL 


Send Only 3 “Merry War” Lye Trade-Marks 


There man prostionl, wery-fag seen Sor Kesey, War Powdered Lye in 
ry} - is remarkable gift offer to induce you 











this offer and tell how easy it is to get a com- 
pies of of this becrtfad "civerware absolutely 104 
sufficien alifetime. 
Enclosed find 3‘‘Merry War’” 
For Sale Everywhere fnoworde MERaY WAR” 4 i ihcolgn Sagat Shell and list of fullect tomatch. 
and the picture on the label. 
Frocers:. druggists’, and feed dealers’—We 4 SUNEI ss cocdvevsscccsbnssiebdbscocsbsccectossseseUbees 
can. If your dealer will not supply you, we will see 4 — 
thet you aresupplied 0f $129 per, dosen ence, § Y aie... cosepecserebanseqesetsonesseoqennnbeetneaee 
we workpandpendtagerthebesctered J) BB. F, D.........cccccsssencvegessesscseceseess Stat 
Sine full a el ent fren a = Wictos’ your own and dealer's name and abdvess piainiy. 
E. Myers Lye Co.,St. Louis,Mo, Diaieat DRE . osciecccdcvecevecscebocecdectibecdinte.ccdsonsete 
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At My Risk 


SEND NO MONEY 
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A +. paid, as many of mn 





Alvin V. Rowe, Pres., Rf ROWE MFG. CO., 601 Liberty St, Galesburg, ML 


Also Makers of Famous CAN'T-SAG 
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THOMAS MFG. CO. 8671 Rome St. 





Dayton, Ohio 





tar. Cover the base of the other horn in the same 
Way. 
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P+ 4 ts auto fo abeoltely free by into SS. Beas Roan epee 

our 366 oo e-power ‘or farmers, openings Suir wriale from bundreds of ndo-of good 
teamsters, dai dairyinen, skiers,  --}-4-., ete. ae ae to $600 a month. A Dearest off ce. 
Everybody needs it.” tite for iat particulars, oe com AssociATION 











FEEDING FLOORS 


By J. L. AHART 
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ards are seemingly without a 


corel for weeks at a time. 


D; 


URING spring months most feed |the forms but leave them on a week 


The | part of the job. 


you do not need the lumber on another 
Extend the concrete at 


feed given the hogs during this time, under|the outside some distance beneath the 


usual conditions is practically 
Even if the hog gets all the corn by wal- 
lowing around in the cold mud and slush, 
he will not profit by it, as far as making 
any gin is concerned. If it be cold, the 
hog will not stay out in the weather long | 
enough to get enough feed. 
and other reasons which I shall mention, 
it pays to provide a decent place for hogs 
to eat. The building of a feeding floor 
makes such a provision, 

The feeding floor is acomparatively new 
thing in the corn belt. Economy in feed- 
ing and the general tendency to make 
conditions about the farm more sanitary 
have been responsible for the increased 
number of feeding floors that have been 
built during the last few years. They 
are coming along with the silos, better 
fences and buildings, and all those things 
which make the farm a better place to 
live and a more efficient producing plant. 
Another reason is that it was not until 
recently that a suitable material for the 
constructing of feeding floors came into 
gene ral use, 

Concrete is the only logical material for 
a feeding floor. It will last forever, being 
impervious to all conditions of weather 

{to wear. A concrete floor of any kind 
is sanitary and is easily kept clean. Where 
a wood floor would keep in good condition 
for ten years at the longest, a concrete 
floor will last indefinitely. Another point 
is that a concrete floor can be put in in 
the same time and with but little if any 
more labor, than is required to build a 
plank floor. 

The Question of Forms 

The greatest factor connecte <d with con, 
crete construction on the average farm is 
the procuring of sand or gravel. The 
expense and time involved where the pit 
is somemiles from the farm is so great 
that the farmer who has gravel on his 
farm does not appreciate his possibilities 
Practically no forms are required to build 
a feeding floor, so this important item is 
almost eliminated. Where the floor is 
run between the foundations of two 
buildings, no forms at all are needed. The 
corn crib and hog house are often so lo- 
cated that this is possib »le. 

When the floor is not built between 
buildings, or beside a foundation or a 
wall fence, two things should be done. I 
emphasize these, for they are usually 
omitted and should not be. First, a 
ledge should be made around the outside 
edge to keep the feed on the floor. The 
floor will not be as great a factor in saving 
feed, if the feed rolls from it or can be 
carried away from it. The ledge need not 


wasted. | surface of the ground. 


For the above | 


|as soon as the solder is melted. 


be over eight inches or a foot high and | 


five inches is perhaps the best thickness 
to make it. Since the pressure of the 
wet concrete in this part is not great, the 
forms cun be made very simply. The best 
way is to take two boards of the width 
wanted, nailing them to stakes and tying 
t Use enough stakes 
for nothing about 
bulge 


em across the top. 
to prevent any bulging, 


This is to prevent 
the hogs from rooting under the edges, 
which they will be sure to try to do in 
vime. All that is necessary is to dig a 
trench a foot and a half or two feet deep | &Y, 
foraform. If this is not done, the holes 
made by the hogs later will have to be 








filled either with concrete or logs. 
| fact that many concrete foundations made | 
in the past have to be doctored in this 
respect, should be a lesson for us. 

Many make the mistake of makin 
their feeding floors too small to € 
most use. Fora car load of hogs, the floor 
space should be at least six hundred 
square feet. The floor should be made on 
a slope to get the proper drainage and an 
opening should be made either in the floor 
at the lowest place or in the ledge at the 
lowest point for the water to drain 
through. If possible, arrange an eaves- 
trough down spout with a cut-off so 
that the floor may be slushed off when 
desired. 

The most recent practice is to make 
the floor five inches thick, single course, 
and to make allowance for expansion. The 
latter is done by making the floor in 
sections about four to six feet square. 
Then if the floor cracks from expansion, 
it will do so along these joints. It is a 
simple matter to do this as the size of 
the batch can be made so that just one 
square will be made at atime. The con- 
crete used in making a feeding floor should 
be made reasonably rich, as it must stand 
much wear from the hoofs of the animals. 
If the cement and sand are mixed well 
before the water is added, a mixture of 
one part cement to six of sand will be 
a satisfactory. If the water and 
sand are warmed and the job covered, 
concrete will set very nicely in late fall 
weather. Since it can be covered very 
easily with straw or old carpet, a con- 
crete feeding floor can be put in later in 
the season than most other outside con- 
crete construction. 

A SCOOP FOR THE FEED BOX 

A small scoop with a convenient handle 
is almost indispensable when one must get 
feed out of a bin or feed box. To have one 
that can be handled with one hand and 
holds a definitely known quantity, adds to 
its serviceability. Such a scoop can be 
easily made, 

An ordinary syrup-pail of one gallon 
capacity should be obtained and the top 
rim and bail removed by placing it on a hot 
stove for a few minutes with the top side 
down. A light tap will remove the rim 
For a 
handle, take a piece of soft board an inch 
thick, about seven inches long and three 
wide and cut out of the center a hole for 
the fingers. This handle is attached to 
the pail for its handle. At its top part 
it is attached by a broad-headed nail 





| being driven into it from the inside of the 


a concrete job looks worse than a 

where it was not intended. After the 
concrete has hardened, the inside stakes | 
may be chopped off, driven down, and the 
holes filled with concrete. The inside 
stakes are necessary to make the form 


Do not be in a hurry to take off 


bucket through a previously-made nail 
hole in the tin. The lower part of the 
handle is held in place by means of a nar- 
row strip of tin passing around the pail, 
and having its two ends nailed to the 
handle so that it does not hurt the hand. 

With this one can easily scoop up 
chopped feed from a box and at = same 
time measure it if need be.-—P. C, ¢ 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s ye 
Roofing 4 s 


Lightning- 
Proof an 










ing can be bent, twisted 
| Se peepels with wilfnot rad 














it, you can 
galvanizing. 
everlasting tial voote 


“REO” Metal Shingles 


as well as sides, rust e-oroet, One man can 


mer and nails only, tosis Interlock—can’ 
come off —nail holes covered by u layer. Forever 
wind and weather proof—last as long as building. 


No Other Roofing Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 
We give iron-clad money-back guarantee that the 
vere Tigheote Galvanized and Edwards Eltin 
cote Process roofings ere longest lived, safest 
an ~Y on earth. Cost less to use than wood shin- 
— or any other roof. Most artistic. Sheets 5 tol2ft, 


covering width 24 ins. os 
GARAGE $69.50 
Read 


siding i in all Edward’s 
ice ever made on 









ng proposition ever made. We sell direct to yw 
=< one you all in-between dealers’ profits. cy 
cannot quote prices here but if you will Sond for our 










THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1006-1056 Pike $t., Ciacianati, 0. MeragdiL aad & 


pe eter Roofing Book 


“The Engine Ahead” 


That's what every body ts calling the 1916 Ellis, the 
wonder ul m .ster-engine that dell vers maximu:.: power 
under all ovwrating conditions, on cheap kerosene or 
distillate. “An engine I sweur by. not at” writes a de- 
lighted owner. Sold on 3u-day Free Trial, with 10-year 
guaranty. 









are quality engines, bullt by ex- 
perts, sturdy, dependable, econ- 
omical, always on the job, never 
have to be cod.jled or coaxed. 
Vertical and horizontal types, 144 
to 18 H. P. Write for Interest- 
ing FREE BOOKLET—" Engine 
Facte’’*—tells a lot you'll want to knew about engines. 


ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY 
2836 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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Your horse is ready when you. 
are rcady if you use 


RED TIP CALKS 
Sudden freezes or slect storms 
i] have no terror for the man whose 
horses are shod with Red Tips 
RED TIPS are there when YOU NEED 
| No delays. no dan of falls 
On or off in 20 minutes. 
Send to-day for Booklet B 
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The standard springs of Amenca since 1889. Mate 
© spring wagon. Prevent damage © e66% 
oot hen martet Soon save cost— — brings 
longer—eesier for driver—eesser tor horses. 


Made “Made Like Finest Auto Springs 
Highest grade mcel. Very revilient and durable. All sizer— 
& any wagoe ep to 5 tons capacity. If not a = wre 
for circuler showing how Harvey Springs 


HARVEY SPRING CO. 71s in St, Racine, Wis 
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BUCKING THE BEEF TRUST 

Continue od from page 36 
and (11) retailers’ profit. 
tage which a cooperative packing com- 
pany has at this early stage in the move- 
ment is found within the savings that 
may be effected due to its local charac- 
ter. That is to say, when the great 
bulk of the livestock used by the factory 
comes from within a radius of fifty miles 
of the packing house, as they do in the 
case of the LaCrosse plant, there is a 
great saving in railroad freight, com- 
missions, feeding, ete. In fact, the dif- 
ference between shipping a car of stock 
to Chicago and to LaCrosse, from an area 
within a radius of fifty miles from LaCrosse 
is $60. In other words there is a chance 
in this case to save $60 on every car of 
live stock by sending to the cooperative 
ylant instead of to Chicago. But the 
fart her a farmer lives from LaCrosse, the 
less saving can be effected. If the farmer 
ships direct to the cooperative packing 
company, he can eliminate the charges 
above numbered from (1) to (6). Just 
what amount of saving can be made, is 
the problem for each proposed inicinn 
company to attempt to find out for itself 
before investing its money. 

How About the Market 

But because it is possible for a local 
plant to manufacture more than it can 
efficiently market as a local unit, it is 
necessary to consider the problem from 
the marketing standpoint as well as from 
that of raw material. If the company 
buys a great deal.more live.stock thant 

can sell within its local territory in the 
form of meat, it is at once placed in 
competition with large packing houses. 
Because of its limited size it is at once at 
a disadvantage when placed in such a 
position. Shipping expenses and sales 
expenses as well as the difficulty of se- 
curing market information necessary to 
the advantageous disposal of products, 
will eat up the profits which were formerly 
obtained by limiting the size of factory to 
an output which one be disposed of 
locally. Most of the LaCrosse output is 
sold within a radius of 150 miles. Herein 
then, for the time being, at least until 
federations become possible, the coopera- 
tive packing company might well be 
satisfied to so limit its size as to attain 
the greatest possible efficiency. 

By way of summary, Mr. Boyd fears 
that the farmers are apt to establish 
packing houses without due regard to the 
fundamental conditions of success. These 
have been enumerated above. The 
market, adjacent production, railroad 
facilities and railroad rates, and above 
all the efficiency of the manager to be 
placed in charge, are fundamental fac- 
tors which, if overlooked, will surely 
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wreck any packing house. 

The warning which comes from all 
past farmers cooperative ventures, and 
especially that of creameries, is that suc- 
cess comes only by premeditated investi- 
gation into the local conditions before 
building a plant, while failure to do this 
as well as to consult successful established 
concerns has resulted in ruin and the loss 
of the invested capital. 

To those interested in cooperative | 
packing companies, a letter to Mr.} 
Andrew Boyd, manager of the Farmers’ | 
Cooperative Company of LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, May prove a means of securing 
further detailed information. 
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HERE’S a man 


| in of the 
great American 
cities who haa arisen from a meagre begin- 
ning to vast political power and enormous 
wealth. In the winter, he usually occupics 
a suite at the leading hotel, or rents an 
apartment that costs him several hundred 
dollars a month. In the summer, he 75 
out to his suburban home, that is lavish in 
its appointments. This is as far as I dare 
deuttibe this man, because he exists in 
reality, and this little story about him is 
true, 
Not so long ago, an aged uncle of his 
sickened and died, and all the country 
‘round-about was plunged into the depths 
of sincere mourning. The old gentleman 
had been kind to everybody—owned most 
of the houses in his little town and charged 
rent to but a few; gave freely to the needy, 
and never saw fit to set himself in judg- 
ment against any erring mortal. 

The wealthy nephew attended the 
funeral and wept a great deal, which made 
his simple relations feel that the city not 
only had dealt gently with him, but had 


one 
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sapped none of his boyish good will and 
qualities of character. 

In their kind rural wa 
comfort him, and condole with him, and 
cheer him up a trifle. But he shook his 
head wate so and his teeth chattered 
in bitter anguish, as he said, “Poor uncle, 
If he had not been so kind and charitable, 
and withal so easy, he could have left not 
under several million dollars. Now he died 
bequeathing only half a million to his 
needy family.” 

Country Boy, what do you think of a 
mind so dwarfed as that? Doesn’t it 
rather make the creeps climb up your 


y, they sought to 


apine i 

Could that good, gentle man have taken 
his millions with him? Was not half a 
million still a considerable sum to bestow 
upon mourning relatives? 

The City takes the humanity out of the 
heart and the decency out of the mind. It 
burns and leaves scars, and it strikes at the 
fun of living, and when that is gone, pray, 
what is there left worth cherishing? 

Now, it happened that I personally 
knew this man, and had known him bac 
in the days when I was a little boy. I had 
lived in two country towns in which he had 
resided. When | was in the ap we 
grades, he was through with high-school 
and going to college. And later, in another 
town, he was learning a business and mak- 
ing very little out of it. 

And when my father died, this man’s 
wife was a member of the church choir 
that sang at hia funeral. Therefore, I had 
reason to watch his progress, and I felt 
very proud to have known a man so great, 
in the old days, when he knew not great- 
ness or wealth, or even a surplus. 

I saw him journey to the great city and 
enter into business, and join clubs, and get 
into politics. And I have watched him 
imalgamate vast corporations with a 
genius that is rare and wonderful—for this 
ig a most exceptional man—willing, | am 
sorry to say, to sacrifice labor and all else 
on the altar of his ambitions, 

This does not go to say that ambition is 
valueless. It is an asset—a possession 
well worth while. But like other things 


a state of mind that is 
like living on a desert 
island. You see, Coun- 
try Boy, whether we admit it or not, we 
are bound under the most common-sense 
obligations to humanity. Without others 
what would we be? If others—the world 
in  panerol helps us succeed, then we owe 
a debt to the world, and should be fair in 
exchange. 

We get into a habit of judging people by 
the poorest standard of all, which is 
money. Some capable people are honest 
money-earners; others, quite as good, are 


poor money-makers. 

People in society try to show how en 
and brainy they are, by doing their 
to wear their commercial ratings on their 
gowns. Only the r are “vulgar,” and 
the lowly are to blame, just because they 
are lowly. 
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What I am getting at, and what I was 
leading up to, in telling about this wealthy 
man who bemoaned his uncle’s kindness, 
—. be summed up as follows: 

The city, more than any other kind of , 
life, creates caste. In other words, it 
separates classes, and the dividing line is | 
the dollar. If you are successful, then the 
city is a very wonderful place, and every- 
thing one could desire is for sale. But if 
you a.e not successful, you must live amid 
squalid surroundings, where the desperate 
and the failures are congregated. 

If you can steal a million dollars, and 
“get away with it,” then you are given a 
position in society. You are known as 
shrewd, which is another way of saying 
“successfully crooked.”” But if you do not 
win, then you are a sort of outcast, and 
whip your ambitions into a white froth 
and live a discontented life. 

There is only so much energy within 
you. If you use it in living a happy, 
peaceful life, you let enjoyment become 
uppermost, and ambition sinks in propor- 
tion. But if your ambition takes the reins, 
it will run away with all else, and after a 
time will leave you old and weary and un- 
able to get any of the real fun out of living. 

There are some people who find more 
real fun in business than they do in any- 
thing else. They succeed, because they 
enjoy it, and what might make you curl 
up and cry out in pain, is to them a pass- 
ing adventure. They are born that way. 
If you were not born that way, all your 
fine decision and trying would not make 
you like they are. 

We have talked it over together a good 
number of times in these columns, and you 
may feel like saying ,“What right have 
you to say that I should not go to the city? 
You went. Others have gone. Many 
have succeeded. Maybe I shall succeed 
in even greater measure.” | 





Your point of view may be sound. 
Maybe, after all, you can, but the chances 
are ten-to-one that you have been grossly 
misinformed as to the city and its ways— 
as to its chances of success—as to the 
“easy money” proposition, that does not 
exist and never has existed. 

Returned travelers tell marvelous tales, | 
and each reports what he has experienced 
individually. My business has been to 
learn what others have found out, and I 
want you to know that the city plays 
doleful tricks on hundreds where one wins. | 

Maybe you have seen petrified wood. ' 





human, it may be abused, and shaped to 
follow wrong channels, and end finally in 
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stone? It is because stone, in solution, has 
gradually taken the place of the wood. It 
is really stone that looks like the wood that 
acted as the mold. 

The wood itself has ceased to exist. The 
marks, the grain, the similarity, are all due 

to the substitution, particle at a time, of 
the stone for the wood. 

The City takes country boys, and little 
by little, substitutes new ideas and ideals 
for the old ones. It isn’t done all at once. 
But when the job is finished, the trans- 
formation is complete. Then the country 
boy laughs to think he ever cared for the 
old farm. He jests about his former 
friends. He has altered so terribly, that 
the things that he once enjoyed would be 
distasteful to him now. 

Just ask yourself, Country Boy, if you 
really want to change in that manner. 
Even if you climbed up to the greatest 
fame on earth, would it pay you sufficiently 
for the things you have lost in the climb- 
ing? City people grumble at shows that 
you would think were taken from fairy- 

d itself. They go into restaurants that 
are more weet than anything you 
have ever seen, and complain about the 
food and the music and the ventilation. 

After awhile, there is no “‘treat”’ in life 
that fills them with the fun of going 
through it. They are worn out—dried up 
—as fallow as the china egg that you put 
in the nest of the old Plymouth Rock to 
fool her. 

They look like they did in former ye 
but time and experience have petrifie 
them. 

Back in the old town, I find the grown- 
up men much like the boys they were once. 
They haven’t changed much. They have 
the same ideas about a good time, and get 
the fun out of it. 

I don’t mean to say that I envy them. 
The that has separated us is great. 
I feel, when I am with them, as though I 
had gone into a very pleasant dream, and 
knew that soon I must wake up. 

Before you pack your grip and start for 
the city, and its different fife, just hold 
council with yourself. Go over every point, 
and see if you are quite sure of the success 
you are going out to build. Remember, 
after a few years, the fire will probably 
die down within you, and you will be 
forced into the great mob, that meets each 
day dry-eyed and hopeless—a terrible 
mob, Country Boy, that never can_ work 
itself out of the slough of despond into 
which it has sunken. 

You must compete with experience. 
There is no scheme you can think of that 
hasn’t been tried out a thousand times or 
more. There is no idea you can originate 
that isn’t old. Simply being willing and 
honest will not carry you to great success. 
And, too, there are many you will meet— 
must come in contact with—who will fill 
you with their opinions, and decide in no 
small degree the manner of life you lead, 
and the measure of your failure. The 
seldom decide the degree of any person’s 
success. They are too eager to win—too 
willing to sacrifice you or anybody else to 
win, 

If you can be a means to an end with 
them, they will use you, because they are 
more clever than you—have wider ex- 
perience on which to base their actions and 
form their judgment. 

Perhaps you have been told that the 
consumers of your farm products have all 
the best in life, and that you are getting 
the short end on thefarm. But remember 
that the lives of these same consumers are 
iess to be envied than your own. 

There is more hardship and there are 
more failures in the eity than there ever 
were on farms. And there’s asort of wild 
freedom to being able to leok across the 
green fields, and see the trees, and be away 
from the restless mob that is elways 
hurrying, like a procession of forlorn souls 


on the trail to the fulfillment of doom.— F 
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GOLD BRICKS THAT PAY, 


By E. L. VINCENT 





OR atime after the pub- 

lie creamery stopped, it 

seemed to the young 
folks as if the bottom had 
dropped out of things. True, 
they might still dispose of 
the milk from the farm at 
another place; but then it 
would be shipped out of the 
country and nothing back to 
feed the hens or the calves; 
and these had in the past 
furnished a considerable part 
of the farm revenue, and they 
did not like to be shut out in 
that way. And it was a 
discouraging prospect. What 
should be done with the milk, 
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cussion that pounds the butteT 
out of the cream. The} 
cream in the churn must rise 
and fall and keep on rising 
and falling until it drives the 
particles of butterfat out of 
the cream. We have been 
getting more cream lately. 
The cows give more milk; we 
skim more cream. The churn 
has not grown a bit. There 
is not room in this churn for 
the cream to pound when the 
thing revolves. Some of the 
butter comes out, some does 
not. We do not get all there 
is in our cream. We must 
either churn oftener or get a 
















so that they might have the skimmed 
milk for use at home? 

Was it in the night, when a fellow’s 
best dreams come to him? Or was it| 
while working out around the farm that | 
the thought came to the young man, 
“If we had a separator of our own we | 
could settle this question right here at | 
home, we'll get one?” And that was the | 
beginning of a new system of dairying on | 
the farm. Neither the young man nor 
his wife ever had had a bit of experience 
in making butter, but they knew they 
could do it. Other folks had learned and 
why shouldn’t they? 

But there are some things to be learned 
when we set out to master the art of 
making butter. For example, the first 
churning was not just right. The butter 
would not pack as it ought to, but stayed 
in little fine globules, each separate and 


distinct from the rest. The young man 
had taken the butter making on his 
shoulders and he wondered what was | 


wrong. Finally it dawned on him that the 
water with which he washed the butter 
after it had been churned was too cold. 
The cream had been at the right tempera- 
ture. It was well ripened and all the 
details up to the churning seemed to be 
as they should be. It was something 
which took place after the churning that 
was standing in the way. 

“I'll bet it is because the water was too 
cold,” he said to his wife at last after he 
had thought and studied and speculated 
on the matter. “It was right from the 
well; and you know the water stands at 
about forty this time of the year. I’m 
going to warm it up and see what that 
will do.” 

So the next time he churned instead of 
using water right from the well, he added 
a little warm water. The little particles 
united all right and everything was 
lovely. That mystery had been cleared 
up. Then came-something else. Folks 
that had the buttermilk from the farm 


| today. 





spoke in the highest terms of it. It was 
rich. Why, it seemed almost like| 
cream. 


BO 


Buttermilk Too Rich 

“What’s that? Like cream?” “The | 
young farmer pricked up his ears. Could 
it be that cream was going into the butter- 
l} That 


milk and not into the butter jar? 
must be looked after. And he set his 
wits to work to solve this problem. If 


any amount of cream was going out to 
feed the hogs or the calves or to make 
buckwheat cakes for the folks down-town, 
that was a leak that must be stopped. 
But this was not as easy a task as was that 
of the cold water. The young man and 
his wife sat with a glass of the buttermilk 
m their hands, now and then sampling 
it, and trying to figure out why it should 
be so rich and creamy. 

Then the process of churning came in 
for consideration, and they felt they were 
getting “warm;”’ they were on the trail 


of the leak. 





“When you are churning, it is the con- 


a larger churn.” 

And that problem was solved. How 
many people all over the land are losing 
butter in the same way? It is great stuff 
to feed calves and hogs and men and 
women; but it doesn’t pay. We must get 
the butter out of our cream or we are 
doing business at a loss. It is no boy’s 
play to make butter that will bring in a 
profit. It takes thought and lots of it to 
do even as little a thing as this right. It 
is only a day or two ago that I heard a 
man say that most any body could be a 
farmer. A few months out on the farm 
would make that man wiser than he is 
It takes more grey matter to be 
a good farmer than to be a lawyer or a/| 
doctor or a storekeeper. 

Getting the Profit 

But after you once get the thing master- | 
ed there is both fun and money in dairy 
farming. I want to tell you the best part 
of the story of this young farmer and his 
wife. The very first pop, they struck a| 
man in the city that knew what butter is, 
and he wants it. He takes every pound 
the young folks make and at the top price. | 
It is fine; you would know that by the | 
very first sample. It looks fine; it tastes 
like nectar. It is good and hard and it 
keeps well. That proves that they have 
good butter cows oe one thing. There 
certainly is a difference in cows about 
making butter that will stand up in all 
sorts of weather and under all the trying 
circumstances which surround butter 
after it goes into the home of the con- 
sumer. Just here let me drop a hint for | 
the folks that buy butter of the farmer. 
What kind of a place have you to keep 
your butter in? Is it sweet and clean and 
cool? Or do you put it where the air is 
damp and foul and close? If you do not 
store your butter in a good place don’t 
find fault with the farmer if it does not 
keep. How can iffkeep? The wonder is 
that it stays as sweet as it does. 

But let me finish my story. Part of 
this young man’s butter is put up in jars 
and part in the form of prints. He got a 
wretty print, with clover blossoms and 
ote on it, and the butter when wrapped 
in those pound packages is certainly 
great, and Piks know it. They are willing 
to pay and do pay more for it than for} 
butter in any other form. These are gold 
bricks that have the real money in them. 
Nocheat in that youngfarmer. His goods 
are yard-wide every time, and he is get- 
ting more and more customers. The 
world never yet has gotten away from the 
idea that real merit wins. It never will. 
Shoddy will not pass very long for good 
goods. The man who wins must be worthy 
of the success he seeks; and he will gain 
it if he sticks to it. 

Success in butter making is a thing of | 
many details. Not a single one of these 
can be left out of slighted and the product 
not suffer for it. The reason one man 
wins and another fails is because one puts 
his very life into his work, while the other’s 
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Note the criple stite 
wentilarion holes a 
rewnforcements 


Give The Ventilated 
Shirt a Work 
Test !! 


Test this wonder work shirt. 
Strain it at every seam. Prove 
that you cannot start a single 
thread. Test the ventilators!! 
Feel how every motion stirs air 
next your body. Enjoy the comfort 
of dryness, coolness, cleanness! 

Note the stout s'‘rips of reinforcement 
across back and in front. Enjoy the 
comfort of the eztra large size of 











And then take pride in wearing the 
Handsomest Work Shirt made. Triple 
Stitched, Reinforced and Ventilated. 
These shirts make workerscom/ortable. 


You can buy this diferent work shirt 


i . Or send $1 for your 
choice, any size and color, to us. 
Catalog and interesting sample of Cloth 
showing Relian-e triple stitch and Reli- 
ance Ventuators, FREE! 


Reliance Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 3 Chicago, Illinois 


Makers of 234 Best Work Shirt 
Styles On Earth 








DeliveredyouF REE 


A sample 1916 model ““Ranger’’ bicycle, on 
approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Write at ence for \arce |!!uscrated catalog 
complete lene of bicycles, tires and supplies, 

and particulars of most marvelous ever made 
om 6 bic You wii be astonished at our 
few perigee cnt vomartashs toma 

RIDER Wanted —'ors make 
money taking orders for Bicycles, Firwe snd 
fj} Sundries from our big catalog. 
Dusiness direct with the leading bicycle 
hous in amerca Do not ant! you Amow what 
we can do for you WRITE TO U 


MEAD CYCLE CO.. DEPT W-'20 CHICAGO! 




























Special Kits 
for Ford Cars 








would you accept a tailor made 
suit just forshowingit to your 


YOUNGMA friends? Then write BANNER 


TAILORINGCO. Dept. 152, CHICAGO, and get beautifal 
eamnles, styles and wonkad ul offer. 


Please mention Succcessful Farm- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


You, Know What Intensive 
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tire making that 
enables Firestone to yield 


“Most Miles per Dollar” 



























































Intensive farming is the increase of crop vields by specialized science | Firestone Net Prices 

—devoting all knowledge and skill to certain crops exclusively. to Car-Owners 
HIS is the principle on which Firestone specialists at building—specialists at distribu- Spee | Caso a 

tires are made. The increased tire-yield tion—volumeof production—give you Firestone read | Skid 
is “‘Most Miles per Dollar.” Firestone quality, bsg world’ Nnsecay ed 7 od ices. k 0x3 |§ 9.40$10.55 $2.20$2.50 
tires are made by America’s largest organiza- of your Gna hah ak ook ey 30x36) 11 90} 1 13.35 2.60 2.90 
tion devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Cementiess Tube Patch Free 32x34 y3.75| 15.40 2.70] 3.05 
tires, tubes and rims. Specialists at buying— Also copy of our new book “Mileage Talks.” No.12 Ea aa.ca| 3.9 3.90 7 
Firestone Tire and Rubber er Co., Akron, O. —Branches and Dealers Everywhere = | 3j;9:4) 27.301 3055] 4.80 5.40 
Largest Seite. Tire and Rim el - 

Pneumatic Tires. Truck Pleasure Electric Tir © Tires, 36x436| 28.70| 32.15] 5.00] 5.65 
Motorcycle Tires, Fire ieeunies cas Tree. Rims, Tire 37x5 39.80) 5.95] 6.70 
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~ PULLS BIGGEST STUMPS OUT GLEAN! 





tts Power Is 
WONDERFUL 






Operated by band! No horses. 


of forged Krupp stee! —guaranteed, W. J. FITZPATRICK 














CXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 
Continued from page 5 

It is expected that as soon as the demand 
for the by ——_ improves, prices 0 
hogs again will go 

A survey of the wile field warrants the 
conclusion that the American agricultural 
industry has profited wonderfully from the 
European war. It has profited much more 
than could have been anticipated when 
the armies first. took the field in the sum- 
mer of 1914. Then, few anticipated that 








the struggle would last a year. It was the 
common prediction it would be over in six 
months. Now, the second year is well 


f| under way and no peace is in sight. 


Another year of strife may well be 
looked for and if it does continue, consider- 
ing how European agriculture is hampered, 
it 1s to be expected the demand for Ameri- 
can products of the field and the farm 
will continue strong. The American 
farmer can look abroad at the harvest of 
hate and wrath now sweeping Europe 


contrast it with the harvest 
which he has been blessed. 


and thankfull 
of plenty wit 


The information that you get for noth- 
ing out of the catalogs and printed matter 
sent by advertisers will give you a fund 
of knowledge that will be invaluable. 

Get in the habit of sending for more of 
these catalogs of anything which in- 
terests you. Buy a couple of dozen 
ostal caris and proceed to “educate’’ 
vourself 
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EW 
realize 
profitably 
full cream cheese 
may be made at 
home, nor the small 


farmers 
how 


a 


F 





cost of necess ry 
appliances. One 
gallon of milk pro- 
duces one pound of 


ua 


cheese. 
Last summer we made cheese instead 


of butter. We sold our production at 
twenty cents per pound, netting, we 
ngu ed, one-half more than if we had 
made butter, and with very little more 
labor. Many assured us it was the best 
cream cheese that they had ever eaten. 

From the milk of six ordinary cows, we 
made as high as eighteen pounds of cheese 


per day, but the average during the whole 
summer was about twelve pounds. Many 
do not make it during the winter, as neither 
the milk nor the cheese must be allowed 


to freeze. 

We bought a galvanized tub that held 
twenty gallons The bottom was set 
up about one inch, as it must not rest 
dures tly on the stove. 


is advisable 

For the milk of more than six cows, it 
would pay to have a large double vat 
made, the lower to contain water, and the 
upper the milk. Each part should be 
fitted with a faucet, the whey faucet 
being placed well toward the top of the 
milk vat, the other near the bottom of the 
water vat. 

We used an eleven-bladed cheese knife, 
the blades being one-half inch apart. 
long knife may be used. It requires more 
labor, however. 

At a cost of one dollar, we had three 
oblong presses made of galvanized iron. 
These measured eight inches in length by 
seven in depth and four in width. They 
were fitted with flat, perforated, separate 
bottoms, and oak blocks four by four by 
eight inches, which fit rather loosely in 
the top. 

I made sacks of cheese cloth open at 
the top and bottom and large enough to 
pull over the outside of the press and ex- 
tending two inches above it. 

When ready to make the cheese, we 


roaster top, the steam vent of which 
afforded a drain for the whey. The 
perforated bottoms were put in, then a 
smooth folded piece of cheese cloth. Next 
the sacks are put in, the lower part folded 


top turned back over the top of the press. 


[hey are now ready to receive the curd, 
Now for 


So much for preliminaries. 
the actual cheese making We bought 
rennet tablets and cheese color tablets 
by the b x 


heat above 86 degrees before the coloring 
and rennet are ad led. 

lo twelve gallons of milk, use 
third to one-half of a dissolved coloring 
tablet. Stir the coloring in well, then 
add, 
rennet 


one- 


tablet that 


has been dissolved for 





lor cheese making on a small scale, any | 


j 


| the whey and it is lost. 


If a tub is used, | 
a | irge piece of asbestos to place under it 


| till ready for the molds. 


| equally full, and fold cheese cloth smoothly 
| over the top of the curd. 


MAKING CREAM CHEESE 


By JENNIE HOLMES HODGES 


a few minutes in 
one tablespoonful 
of pure, cold water 
A pinch of salt may 
be dissolved with 
the rennet. Stir 
briskly for two} 
minutes, then al-| 
low.to stand with-| 
out being disturbed 
until it forms 
firm curd—one-half hour or more. 

When whey appears above the surfac>, 
cut with cheese knife, breaking the curd 
gently, into one-half inch squares. Wor! 
lightly up from the bottom of the tub or 
vat with the hands, being careful not to 
squeeze, as this releases the cream into 
Shake gently | 
through the fingers almost constantly 
until it reaches 102 degrees. The curd 
should be quite rubbery at this heat, but 
sometimes it requires 105 degrees. This 
part of the process should take at least 
one hour, as rapid heating results in a 
loss of richness. 

Now remove from the stove and care- 
fully drain off the whey. If the curd has 
been broken into small pieces without 
squeezing there should be no fat per- 
ceptible on the top of the whey. This 
whey may be fed warm to calves, pigs, or 
lambs. It has almost as great food valuc 
as separated milk. 

After the whey is drained off, no time 
should be lost in working in one teacupful 
of table salt. Keep the curd well broken 
Place the curd 
lightly in the presses, filling each one 


“ 





Fit in another 
niece of folded cheese cloth, set in oak 
Blocks, and remove to cellar or cool room 
to drain. Place the pan on a box and a 
receptacle for whey below the drain. 
Weight the top of the blocks with about | 
a fifty pound weight. We used a length 
of iron rail which answered for the three 


presses. Be sure that a considerable part 


|of the block extends above the top of | 


the sun. 


placed the three presses in a discarded | they should be thoroughly washed, are 


the press or the cheese will not get enough | 
pressure. Leave for twenty-four hours. | 
When ready to make cheese next morn- 
ing, remove these cheeses from presses. 
Seald top and bottom cloths and hang in | 
Thus, two sets of these cloths 
used alternately until washday, when | 


all that are needed. 

Pull the cheese cloth loose wherever 
there are wrinkles, fold smoothly over the 
top and bottom of the cheese, and mark 





ithe date on one end with an indelible 


over this cheese cloth bottom and the} 


| 


We strained the night’s milk into the 
tub, covered it with a cloth, and left it 
in a cool pl ce At night, a cheese color- 
ing tablet was placed in a two ounce 
bottle of water to dissolve, shaking fre-| 
quently. In the morning the cream was 
beaten into the milk with an egg whip, 

nd the morning’s milk strained in. If 
the milk did not register 86 degrees, it 
was placed on the back of the range with 
asbestos underneath. A very slow fire 
is required. The milk should be stirred 
occasionally and the dairy thermometer 
be left floating im it to be sure it does not 


for the above quantity of milk, one | and stamped it with the maker’s name. 


pencil. Rub thoroughly with butter each 
day for three weeks, give each cheese a/| 
turn to the right each day, and allow each | 
plenty of room, as placing them too| 
closely together may cause them to mold. 

They should be laid on a hard wood | 
board in a light room where plenty of air 
is in circulation, but not in a strong draft. | 
Do not put the cheese on oil cloth for the 
whey will soak through any breaks and 
mold. | 

At three weeks, scrape of the butter, | 
remove the sacks, and dij» in melted | 


yarafin, being sure to cover all the sur-| 
I 


face. Continue to turn each day until 
the cheese is a month old, when it is 
ready for the market. It should be| 
tender and waxy in consistency. Of 


course, some like a greener cheese, and 
some want the added twang of an older 
one; but it is not advisable to keep a brick 
cheese on hand more than six weeks, as 
it is apt to dry. 

When ready to market, we wrapped 
each cheese neatly in a tough, cream, 
glazed paper, tied it with a colored cord, 





I have spoken of one enemy to this 
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Raised Witho 
Her name is “Daisy” and her owner, W. A 


Riddle, of Chapin, lowa, rrised her on Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal, which costs less uch as milk. 


Biatchford’s Calf Meal 


A_ useful Preventive of scouring. Calves 
raised ““The Biatch.ord’s Way” are heavier, bigger- 
boned and healihier. Known as the complete milk 
cubstitu: 3 since the year 1875. Sold by your dealer 
or direct from the manufacturer. 
Blatchford’s Pig Meal insures rapid, sturdy growth 
cf young pi: 2 at weaning time, Prevents se back. 
3 —based on re- 
See Actual Figures 5):3°34.°5..5 
you how to increase your calf pro“ts. Write today. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept, 33.27 aes 
FIZ FEED MILL 


Self-Sharpening Silent-Buhr 
Grinds 1,000 to 3,000 Bushels Per 
Saving in cost of inten plates Set Buhrs 


quickly pays for m: Plates are. 
self-sharpening, self-aligning. Running empty doesn't 
injure = Grinds all kinds of grain, hay, snap 
corn, millet, grass or weed —= 
seeds—wet, dry, oily. 25% 
fuel saved. 


10 Days Free Triz! 


Write today for free trial offer— 
give h. p. of your engine. We will 
send you, free, a valuable 48-page 
book “Economy and Efficiency im 
Feeding Farm animals”. ~ 

LETZ MFG. CO. 
201 East Rood CROWN POINT, IND. 
SSSSSS SESSeeeeeeaeesa’ 
























































































































LEARN TO DRIVE AND REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 


Big demand for trained men, Earn from $75 to $160 
per month. Learn in 6 weeks by the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 









practi i . Youdothe real work in machine 
t= pr ee ee No a — 
Big 64 page catalogue views of men 
FREE ot wert in largest and best equipped auto 
Send name today. Address 
SWEENEY AUTO 
SCHOOL 
15th Street, 


Kansas City, 
Missouri, 


DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
ap and to other cattle. De- 

orn quickly and easily witha 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


All over in 2minutes. Nota harsh method, A 
clear, clean cut. Cows give more milk: steers 
make better beef. Send for free booklet. 


MT. Box 101 








school in world. 
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(Sold with or without elevator) 
For Every Variety of Work 
Have conical —_ = grinders, D. ferent 
from all others. Handiest to operate and 

LIGHTEST RUNNING ‘07 cirscler 
Ten Sizes— 2 to 25 horse-power. 
FREE Folder on ‘Values of 
Feeds and Manures.'’ 


&. H. Bowsher Co. South 


IDLE HORSES 
PAY TOLL 


Use time of drive to mil! 
to save toll by grinding 
feed at home with the Star 
Sweep Feed Grinders. For 
one horse or two. Caparci- 
ty, material and workmanship 
puprentess Fxtra hardened 

ubrs. Will grind all grains, 
including ear corn. Send post 
eard for catalog Str fe. 
Co., 10 Depot St., New Lex- 
ington, Ohi 



























































Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 















business, which is mold; but one more to 
be dreaded is the cheese fly, or borer, 
whose eggs produce the “skipper.” If 
you see a tiny fly hovering around your 
cheese “smite him hip and thigh” or you 
will sadly regret it when you find a cheese 
full of “skippers” or tiny white maggots. 

We found that the best way to cir- 
cumvent these pests was by using a 
cupboard for the cheese, the back and 
doors of which are covered with lengths 
of cheese cloth or bunting stitched to- 

ether. This gives plenty of air and is 
Petter than window screen as the flies can 
go through that. 

Our cupboard is six feet high by eight 
long and the shelves are a foot wide. This 

ives plenty of room for the cheese made 
bese six cows in one month. Practically 
the whole front opens by means of three 
doors. This makes turning the cheese 
an easy matter. 

I have gone very much into detail as 
we have had many requests for particu- 
lars. Also, I have seen lately in agricul- 
tural papers a number of inquiries for 
simple methods of cheese making at home. 
Had we known all these requisites at the 
outset of our cheese making, we might. 
have eer “ 7 : hoard = 
patience, cheese. sin ope 
our experience may help other beginners. 


TO FATTEN DAIRY COWS 

“T have several Guernsey cows, rather 
poor in flesh, which I would like to fatten 
up a little. These cows are now dry but 
will freshen in a few weeks. I am afraid 
to feed them too heavily for fear of trouble 
at the time of parturition. How can this 
be managed?” —W. C. B., N. Y. 

It is usually a difficult matter to put fat 
on high grade milk cows while they are in 
milk. On the other hand if they are given 
from six to ten weeks’ rest before calving 
they will on ordinary feed put on consider- 
able flesh and be in excellent condition 
at calving time. If these cows are given 
slightly smaller amounts of the ration 
they were receiving when in milk they 
will no doubt put on a sufficient amount 
of flesh. Four or five days before calving 
the ration should be cut down and only 
laxative feeds, such as bran woe bee 
hay, ete., be given. If the bowels me 








: Starter and Electric Lights 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“Fine on the 


Metz “25” ane ea 


1916 MODEL 
$600 Completely Equipped, Including Electric 


your admiration at a glance. It is delightfully 
: _ pleasing and graceful in design, elegantly fin- 
ished inside and out, and has all the leading features 
and up-to-date refinements which add so much to the 
pleasure and comfort of luxurious motoring. 

Built on same chassis as the Metz Touring Car, with 108-inch wheel base, 
and identical equipment throughout, including electric starter and lights, rain 
vision built-in wind shield, instant one-man top, 25 horse power motor, large 
wheels and tires, gasoline gauge, speedometer, signal horn, jack, tools, ete. 

_As a two-passenger pleasure car, this new 1916 model leaves nothing to be 
wished for; and there is nothing superior to it for the farmer or the business 
man who wants a thoroughly dependable, easily handled, stylish runabout. 
It is a wonderful hill climber, and for reliable road performance is unsurpassed. 


NOTE. — Price of the Metz 1916 Touring Car, similarly 
uipped, is $600. For complete information ardi: her 
oF these models, write for —_ Gincivated cahaine. wESsT 


"Ty. new 1916 model of the Metz Roadster wins 








METZ COMPANY WALTHAM, MASS. 




















too loose the condition can be remedied 
by substituting feeds having a costive 
ect and ating the condition in this | 
way. A graduate veterinarian can apply | 
js sterilized air mage in case m 
ever, more properly parturition 
fever, occurs, ne with a reliable outfit the 
ordinary dairyman can apply the treat-| 
ment. Since this treatment has come into | 
—- the loss from parturition fever 
as been reduced to a minimum. 
APRONS FOR MILKING 

A great portion of the work on a dairy 
farm fouls the clothes; plowing, cultivat- 
ing, hauling manure, raking hay, cleaning 
cows, horses, etc. A farmer, even if he is 
tired, who will in these.same clothes, and 
without washing his hands, draw milk for: 
his city cousins and their sick, helpless 
child very often is not giving the 
square deal. 

A decent degree of cleanliness of the 
milk requires that the cow and the milker 
be clean. To keep the cow clean is not 
difficult, or expensive, if the stalls are all 
right, but to keep the man clean is often 
difficult, though not expensive. After haul- 
ing manure on a cold day, it is not pleasant 
to wash the hands, pull on a clean pair of | 
overalls over the dirty felt boots and but- 
ton a jumper over an overcoat. The hands 
must be washed, but the overalls and 








You can now get eno et these tatendia money-making, labor- 
saving machines on a plan w y it will earn its own cost and 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 





sold at similar low prices 
terme of only 62 down and 8 year to pay. 
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jumper problems are greatly simplified by 
an apron, such as now used im 


ey” 
out-houses, silos | Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & Co. 


Prepare For The Winter With = and inventive ability should 

races. ‘This apron may bemadeof duc, | MONTROSS, METAL, SHINGLES MENof IDEAS sissies cs 
STORM PROOF 
d ter 


alue and white striped overall cloth or 
fod gingham.—X. G. fore or can get an 


blue and white chec 


TAL Se ° ow ; 
roof on your { ers’ and “How to Get Your Patent and Your Mon 
and than you ever had be- | Patent Attornevs, Dept. 32, Washin~ton, D. C. 











Clean milking is the first step in the 


here y. 
the - you bow- FREE. 
samples of BLE IDEAS WANTED. fendfor 
Saitscpetnaageapeee bes behets, | PAL TEN Ti tis soots about nvestinns’ the 
ce. 








. . 7 truth about et ICH- 
production of good cream. Read the Ads in this month’s issue. | ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen bide. Washington, D.C. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


taining which of his cows may be infected 
with the germs of this disease once abor- 
| tion has broken out in his herd, it is best 
to give the treatment to every cow in the 
|herd. One season’s treatments will com- 
pletely rid a herd of the disease. The 
stable should, however, be thoroughly 
cleaned out and disinfected at least twice 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN COWS | during the period of treatment—once after 


One of the worst enemies of the dairy-| the first week’s treatment, and once just 


man and ¢ ittle breeder is contagious abor- 
tion. When one cow in a herd becomes 
affected with this disease it spreads to 
others in a short time, goes through the 
eT tire herd 
three and four years when it finally dies 
out. Such an att ome has put many a 
dairvman out of busine 
the calves lost, but the milk production of 
the cows is greatly diminished. Similarly, 


beef herds are rendered practically value- 
less 

Contagious abortion is produced by a 
bacterium, known as Bacillus aborticus. 


This was demonstrated by Dr. Bang of 
Denmark twenty years ago and has since 
een corroborated by many other Euro- 
s as well as by scientists 
The germ has been sepa- 
ym the vaginal discharges of abort- 
ing cows as well as from the fetal mem- 
branes from such cows, and when these 
same germs have been transferred to 
abortion has occurred in a 


igator 


l 

pean invest 
in this country. 
? 


‘ 1 fy 
Lea Ll 


healthy cows 
comparatively short time. We mention 
this fact. simply to emphasize the state- 


ment made above that the disease is pro- 
duced by a germ, and that any efiective 
line of treatment must recognize this fact. 

Various remedies have been proposed 
for the prevention of contagious abortion 
and for eradicating it from an infected 
herd; in fact, commercial preparations 
for that purpose are also on the market. 
One of the most promising methods for 
‘ ating the disease was discovered by 
Dr. F. A. Rich of the Vermont experiment 
station two years ago. It consists in ad- 
ministering methylene blue to affected 
animals in the following manner: 

Give each cow one-third of an ounce of 
methvlene blue in a capsule nights and 
mornings for seven consecutive days, then 
cease giving it for four weeks, and then 
give the same doses for another seven 
days. Continue to alternate these dosing 
and resting periods throughout the entire 


gestation period. ‘Treatment should be 
given shortly after pregnancy begins. 
Methylene blue—the medicinal grade 


should be emp loyed—costs about $2.50 
a pound. Thus each week’s treatment will 
cost 50 cents, and eight treatments being 
required in one lactation period, the total 
cost mounts up to $4 per cow. While this 
latively expensive, it is much less so 


is re 

than allowing the disease to run its course. 

The medicine is best given in capsules with 
balling gun, such as can be procured at 

any drug store 


Since the larmer } as no means of asceT- 





The new Queen of the Dairy 
121083. Record, 7 days 692.7 pounds milk. 
is milk, equal to 1470.58 pounds butter. 


Dounc 


, for not only are | 


before giving the last course of the medi- 
| cine. 


same as the cows; in addition his sheath 


and usually persists for two to| should be thoroughly disinfected before 


and after each service, otherwise he may 
transmit the disease from diseased to 
healthy cows. In fact the bull is the most 
| potent factor in transmitting the disease | 
from one cow to anothe r. 

Methylene blue is perfectly harmless. 
It will do no harm to give twice the dose 
recommended except for the additional 
cost.—J. 





MARKETING PUTTER 

Dairymen should ever bear in mind 
that their only hope of competing with 
spurious butter is to produce only the 
choicest dairy product. Educate the 
tastes of consumers up to the use of the 
highest grade of farm dairy butter and 
then honestly supply the demand. Oleo- 
| margarine can never supplant what is 

known as gilt edge butter, but it revels 
|in the competition with the low grade 
butter made by the shiftless dairyman. 

Appearance or quality seldom affect 
the prices received when butter is sold 
at stores. Weight alone determines how 
much the storekeeper shall pay each 
customer for his roll of butter, whether it 
is good or bad, for it all goes into the same 
box. ‘This method of selling is all richt 
for the man who makes nothing but bad 
butter, but it is all wrong for the man 
who p roduces a gilt edge product. When 
sold to private customers, however, the 
butter that is first class in quality and 
that is put up in neat prints abe ays com- 
mands a premium above regular store 
prices, while the bad butter goes begging 
for buyers. 

The man who has private customers for 
his butter and egrs is almost sure to re- 
ceive a call for cottare cheese from some 
of his customers. Put this up in neat 
shapes and wrap in oiled paper, and if the 
customers are pleased with the first lot 
they will surely call for more every week. 
—W.F.P. 








Besides good feed, the cow must have 
good care, and the effects of good feeding 
are greatly counteracted by exposure to 
cold ‘winds and rains. 


One “‘superior’”’ 
net profit to her owner as two “average”’ 


cows. Why not keep only “superior” 








World Cham pion Holstein cow, Fir 


cows? 





The bull used should be treated the | 





| 








cow will yield as much | 
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derne Pride Johanna Rue 
30 days 2683.9 pounds milk, 365 days 28403.7 
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3" SANDOW 
novinc—-&NGINES 


PARTS Over 20,000 in use for 

eral farm work. irrigation, 
operating binders, railroad track 
cars, portable outfits, etc. Par- 
ticularly adapted for electric 
lighting which requires 
absolutely uniform power. 
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dan freetrial 10 rine foot cle 
ome new engine k tells 


eliminates © en; 
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why youshould havea SANDO 
Write for it today. 


Detroit Motor Car Supply 
Company 
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will send it ary wpske for a ni ty-day = 
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Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Wortd’s Champion of all breeds. The 
Hoistein-Friesian cow, Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 
has established a new world's record for all breeds. 

n 365 consecutive days she produced 28,403 pounds 
of milk containing 1,176 pounds of butterfat. The 
test was made under the supervision of the New 
Jersey Agricultural College and eight supervisors 
were emqieree. Near the close of the eleventh 
month Finderne Pride Johanna Rue under a 
strict official test produced in thirty days 
2,437 pounds of milk containing 117 pounds 
A Investigate thef big fBlack-and- 

tes."" 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Fresian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Box 223 Brattleboro, Vt. 



























Pot ish $35 in yourown 
pocket asa clear 

Saving over 
what you would & 
payelsewhere @ 
and still have 
the best spread- 
er in the neigh- 
borhood. Get a 
Galloway and save 
$ gold in that ma- 
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yd aera. soap Magy = = 
lown ose hit t 
B draft. Flexible Fake and ~~ 
other yaluab!« improvemen Send for 
Spreader Book “‘A Streak of Gold free 
Wm. Galloway Co,, Dept. SY Q  Waterico, lowa 
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wee CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


FULLY GUARANTEE”. 
a A. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is aoe or small, 
obtain ourhancsomefreecatalog Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. sarwemione, n. ¥. 


Fuller’s Calf Weaners are 
the best to use—you can get them ; 
o stany Hardware Store, if not, 
cents for sample to 
Fuller Mfg, Co., Seneca, Kas, 
demands abun- 


TUBERCULOSIS dant fresh air 


in bedrooms. My new equipment opens both sashes 
to a rigntangie at top of window. Send for booklet. 


S. P. FREE, M. D., Perry, Ilowa 
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KEEPING MILK SWEET 

Whether I keep one cow or thirty I 
always cool the milk as soon as it is drawn 
from the udder—the quicker the better. 
With absolute cleanliness this keeps milk 
sweet for a considerable length of time. 

I once asked a grocer to put a bottle of 
milk in cold storage for me as a public test. 
At the end of two weeks the contents of 
that bottle were perfectly sweet. 

I have sent milk from St Louis to New 
York city and to San Francisco with 
families who wanted it for their children 
en route, and in each case the patron 
wrote back “‘milk was sweet when we 
arrived.” 

On another occasion a‘ new helper by 
mistake set some cans of warm, fresh mil 
in the ice-box without the preliminary cool- 
ing and next morning that milk was sour. 

Milk sours through the growth of micro- 
scopic vegetable organisms called bacteria. 
A familiar variety is the yeast plant used 
in making bread. 

Of the thousands of families of bacteria, 
some are dangerous, most are harmless, 
and many are absolutely necessary to 
animal life, aiding the digestive processes 
in the body. The kind that aflect milk 
seem to exist universally. They get into 
the milk after it leaves the cow from dust- 
laden air, dirt, hair and by contact with 
dairy utensils not properly sterilized. 

Like other vegetable forms they require 
certain temperatures for their growth. 
They increase most rapidly at eighty to 
one hundred degrees, are killed by boiling, 
and at freezing point they remain dormant. 
They multiply & division, one single plant 


breaking in two pieces and each developing | 


into a full-grown bacterium. Under favor- 
able circumstances of temperature and 
environment they increase so rapidly that 
a single drop of milk containing a few 
hundred bacteria will show millions in a 
few hours. 

Bacteria develop lactic acid in milk 
which sours and curdles it. 

The farmer with a few cows need not 
buy expensive machinery such as is used 
in large dairies and creameries for cooling 
milk; by stirring occasionally, a pail of 
fresh milk will soon cool when set in a tub 
of cold water. A fairly safe temperature 
is around forty-five degrees, and even 
sixty is better than higher points. 

Cow owners who sell milk or wish to 
make gilt-edged butter will find that it 
pays to cool the milk as it not only keeps 
longer but imparts a finer flavor to both 
milk and butter. 

Where a separator is used, the cream 
should be cooled immediately if it is to be 
shipped or held for several days for home 
churning. The exception to this rule is 
where the herd is large enough to give 
sufficient cream for daily churnings, when 
the warm, fresh cream should go directly 
from separator to ripening vat. 

If the cream is to be skimmed by hand, 
gravity separation is more complete when 
the milk has been cooled quickly after 
milking, thus paying for the rome | extra 
labor in quantity as well as quality. 

In making butter from one or two cows 
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GRAND PRIZE 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Awarded to 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 





SEPARATORS 


as the Highest Award has been at every 
International Exposition since the invention 
of the Centrifugal Cream Separator in 1878. 


And likewise as at all previous exposi- 

tions, all higher dairy product awards at San 

Francisco have been made to users of 
the De Laval machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




























Ready for the fair. 





where but one or two churnings a week are 
possible, cooling the milk is quite neces- | 
sary to insure a high quality of the pro-| 
duct. Otherwise the cream is apt to get | 
strong and affect the flavor of the output. | 

When enough cold cream is accumulated 
for a churning, it should be heated to 


eighty degrees, a little pleasantly soured | | 


milk added for a starter, and the cream | 


held at this temperature for twenty-four | | 


hours to ripen. It will then be nicely 
clabbered and ready for churning. More 
and better butter 1s gained by churning 
at fifty-eight degrees in summer and at 
sixty-two in winter. 

Accurate temperatures are important 
factors in dairying and the use of a dairy 
thermometer is imperative in the produc- 
tion of high-class goods.—H. A. B. 


—— Et th 





Every activity on the farm is worth a 


KODAK RECORD 


The growth of stock and crops, the condition of orchards and buildings, the 
things you see at the fair, at the farmer’s institute—the Kodak can help you 
get value received from every one of them. 

And its capacity for increasing your enjoyment of your auto trips and other 
outings is equal to its value in a business way. 


Ask your dealer or write us for our illustrated booklet, 
‘*Kodak on the Farm.” It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 373 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Our advertisements are each and every one backed 


by our guarantee on page three. 
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AUTUMN ON THE DAIRY FARM 





ACE what 
al ue we 

may on the 
dairy cow as the 





foster mother of 
the human race, 
on her ability to 
convert farm feeds 
into money or to 
conseTve soil fer- 
tility, these things 
are worthless of 
themselves. The 
fact is, the dairy 
cow will not do 
these things with- 


out man’s help. She 
must have plenty 
of nourishing food 
and congenial sur- 
roundings. In driv- 
ing through a dairying community during the autumn it is 
astonishing to observe how many dairy farmers neglect their cows 
at this critical time of the year. In many cases cows that 
have been kept in a drouth-stricken pasture during the summer 
are allowed to shift for themselves during the autumn and by 
the time they go into the stable for the winter they are so run 
down in flesh condition and vitality that no amount of feed will 
bring them back to their normal condition before spring. Looked 


at from every side of the question, the fall care and feeding of 


the dairy herd is one of the most vital factors in determining 
the profits for the year. 

Any dairy cow that has the vitality to produce a calf will 
produce something during the summer without showing any 


serious loss, but the cow that goes into the stable at the begin- 
ning of the winter in a weak, emaciated condition is about as 
profitless a proposition as I know of. It is physically impos- 
sible for the cow to produce a satisfactory y ield of milk when 


she is thin and her circulation and skin are out of normal 
condition. No matter how wide a variety of feeds or how well 
they are proportioned, it requires several months to get such 


and that means a loss of time and 
dollars worth of grain feeds. We must have vigorous, 
well as properly balanced rations to 
with if we realize the best returns from our 


cows in good working form, 
many 
well-balanced 
begin the winter 
dairying. 


COWS AS 


Business sagacity should prompt us to provide sanitary and 
omfortable Pp »| ces lor our cows and young th Ings during the 
fall and winter months. The few hours spent in the work of 
fixing up loose, stable floors, windows and openings will save 
any dollar’s worth of hay and grain \ little forethought 
i careful planning will make the stables more comfortabl 


for the animals during the winter. A few boards, a few panes 
of glass, and a little straw and ambition will do wonders toward 
iunsforming the old stable into a comfortable home for the 


ock to spend the winter in. Not every dairy farmer has 
to invest in up-to-date barns and stables, but it is 
vithin the power of every man to do the best he can with what 
he has to do with. The cows and young stock will keep in 
good condition with less food if provided with adequate pro- 
weather 


he money 


tion from the cold and changeable 


damaged by 


Many excellent pastures have been seriously 
close grazing during the autumn months. Allowing the stock 
to bite off everv trace of green yes, even the roots themselves 
baring the soil so that no protection 1s afforded the few re- 


maining roots, is the cause of many pastures declining in 
productivity. It takes a long time for a neglected pasture to 
be restored to its former productive condition. Of course, 
severe summer drouth is responsible for much of this trouble, 
yet considerable of the injury may be avoided by a proper 
line of treatment. The pasture should have ample time to 
recover from the effects of close grazing before winter sets in 

checks the growth of grass. It is very poor economy not 
a mulch to protect the grass roots during freezing and 
thawing weather. ‘The experienced farmer knows that it is 
not often wise to graze the aftermath in a meadow or to cut 
It is the growth that nature provides late in the 
and protect the roots during the winter. The 

applies to pasture lands. 


for hay. 
fall to cover 
ime prin iple 
Grass does not grow rapidly during cool weather and what 
«Ss grow contains but little nourishment. The wise dairy 
rmer will plan to utilize supplementary forage or silage when 
tures show signs of declining. Autumn is a time of high- 


priced products and the cows should produce profitably and go 
into the 
If one 


and vigorous condition. 


stable in healthy 
oats and peas sowed along in Juls 


is short of silage, 


Getting Ready for Winter 


By W. MILTON KELLY 








and cut and hauled 
to the stable and 

fed will give ex- 

cellent results. To 

make the most ef- 
fective use of this 

mixed forage it 

should be cut when 

the oats are in the 

milk stage of de- 
velopment. This 

requires that sev- 

eral sowings be 

made so that one 
plot will be ready 

to feed as soon as 

the other is cleaned 

up. We generally 

sow one-half bushel 

of Canadian field 

peas with a bushel 

With the exception of alfalfa, there is no kind of 
as to keep up the flow of 
condition. 

For early fall feeding there is nothing that will be eaten 
with more relish than sweet corn. This may be put in with a 
grain drill by closing all but three holes, and it will make a good 
growth and furnish many ears which will add materi: ally to the 
value of the forage. Sweet corn is very palatable and the cows 
will eat immense quantities of it, in many cases enough to make 
up for the shortage of pasture grasses. When feeding large 
quantities of green forage, it is advisable to feed a few pounds 
of dry grain daily. This counteracts the laxative effects of 
the juicy forage and supplies the deficient elements necessary 
to produce a maximum flow of milk. 

On many farms a shortage of hay or a partial failure of the 
crop makes it advisable to make hay from surplus cornstalks. 
In many localities the practice of husking and shredding is 
gaining favor and makes its greatest advance in years of hay 
scarcity. It costs something to shred corn fodder, but it pays 
when hay is scarce and high. The gain in feeding value makes 
it a profitable policy. In November and December when the 
days are warm, the fields solid, and the shocks not yet frozen 
to the ground it is possible to haul the shock corn much faster 
than in the late winter and early spring when all of these con- 
ditions are the opposite. The advantages of doing the work of 
hauling and storing at one time, the gain in feeding value, 
and the convenience in feeding makes the shredding of corn 
stalks one of the most important things to do in preparation 
for winter on the dairy farm. Aside from all these considera- 
tions, the refuse from feeding corn hay is the best kind of 
bedding for stock. Nothing excels it im the ability to keep 
stock dry and clean. It is the best absorbent of the liquids 
in the manure we can use in the stable. The value of the 
bedding and the increased value of the manure may in many 
circumstances more than balance the cost of shredding. 

Before it is time to fill the silos they should be examined, 
and if stave silos the hoops tightened and the doors numbe red 
and put in place or where they can be found when needed. 
All of these things should be attended to before the crew and 
machine begins work, for it makes costly delay to stop all 
hands when the tinkering could have been done at some more 
favorable time. We figure that it costs about $50 a day to keep 
business moving at silo filling time and plan to make the best 
use of every man and team. 

We start one binder cutting the day before filling time, and 
keep two machines cutting while the corn is being run into the 
silo. It is not advisable to have too much corn on the ground 
before the work is started, owing to the danger of rains and un- 
favorable weather; a rainstorm will not seriously damage the 
corn, but it is difficult to hire men who will handle wet and 
muddy bundles of corn in the field. If the field is convenient 
to the silos, we use four teams and four or five extra men to 
hand the bundles onto the wagons. A crew of fourteen men, 
besides the men at the engine and cutter, will put up about 
100 tons of silage a day, providing there is no serious breakage 
or delay. 

When possible we plan to fill one silo Saturday and allow it 
to settle over Sunday. Then we fill the other Monday and put 
as much as possible on the top. After this we refill the other 
the same way. For a few days we keep the edges well packed 
and lose but little from spoiling on the top. 

As soon as the freezing nights come the cows should be put 
into the stable every night, but they should be allowed out- 
side when the weather is pleasant, for the long winters in a 
northern latitude compel us to keep them in the stable longer 
than we realize. 


of oats. 
green forage superior to oats and ps 
milk and maintain the cows in gooc 
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Actual 
FKeproduction 


° 
Tbe New 
Grant SIX 


Six-inch Longer Wheelbase—Larger, Hand- 
somer Body--Larger, Quieter Motor--Deeper, 
Softer Upholstery — More Complete Equip- 
ment—Everywhere Refined and Improved 


The Grant SIX for the coming season is now on exhibition in the sales- 


rooms of hundreds of dealers. 


Everywhere it is attracting buyers be- 


cause it so clearly and unmistakably proclaims itself a car of excess value 


The new Grant SIX is a 
much larger car than its pre- 
decessor yet it embodies the 
same fundamental principles 
of construction that made 
last season’s car so supremely 
successful. 


It merits your investigation up- 
on the basis of four vital features: 


1. Superior chassis construction. 


2. Over-head-valve motor of ex- 
clusive design. 


3. Extra large, extra fine body— 
the largest and finest, we believe 
used on any car priced below a 
thousand dollars. 


4. Proven economy of fuel, lub- 
ricant and tires, due to light weight 
and high efficiency motor. 


The new Grant SIX has the 
same overhead valve motor, en- 
larged to compensate for the in- 
creased size of the car— more 
powerful, yet quieter and cleaner. 


For your convenience the im- 
ywrovements that characterize the 
ao Grant SIX are listed. It is 
immediately apparent how greatly 
these improvements add to the 
value of the car, yet the price re- 
mains the same. 


The new Grant SIX awakens 
your admiration because of its trim, 
graceful lines. It combines beauty 
with dignity. Its body reflects the 
most advanced ideals of style, yet it 





Specifications 


UNIT POWER PLANT—Motor 3x4, three- 
point suspension. 

TRANSMISSION—Selective sliding gear, three 
speeds forward and reverse, mountec on anDular 
ball bearings. 

FRONT AXLE—I-beam, drop forged, heat-treated: 

REAR AXLE—Full fioating — differential and 
pinions on one carrier—tfully adjustavie—baid 
and roller bearing. 

STEERING GEAR—Irreversible—and adjustable 

CONTROL—Left hand drive—center control— 
foot accelerator, hand throttie. 

LUBRICATION — Constant level — circulating 
pump, sight feed on cuw!l board. 

GAPOLINE SYSTEM—Gravity. Ten galion tank 
mounted on dash under cow!l—filler cup with 
gasoline gaye on cowl board. 

SPRINGS—Semi-elliptic front—true canti-lever 
rear—special alluy steel. 

WHEEL BASE—112 inches. 56-inch tread 

GEAR—4\ to 1. 

ROAD CLEARANCE—I1 inches. 

BOD Y—Flush sides, very wide U-doors. 

CLUTCH—Cone—fully adjustable with special 
ball bearing clutch throwout mechanism. 

IGNITION —Atwater-Kent automatic spark ad- 
vance. Polarity switch. 

TIRES—32x3% inches all around—straight side 
type. Non-skid on rear. 

WIN DSHIELD—Both rain-vision and ventilating. 

LIGHTS—Electric headlignts—electric tall light, 
all with dimmers. 

STARTING—One unit Allis-Chalmers generator 
and starting motor mounted on engine base— 
extra large battery, easily accessible. 

COWL BOARD MOUNTINGS — Ammeter— 
polarity switch for Atwater-Kent—combination 
ighting and ignition switch with lock—electric 
regulator and fuses—unit mounting on handsome 
biack enameled plate attached to center of cowl 
board. 

COLOR—Brewster green body, black chassis, 
guard and hood equipment three coats biack 
enamel. 

CARBURETOR—Rapyfield carburetor with water- 
jacket manifold and sbut-off valve. 

EQUIPMENT—One-man top—mohatr, with mo- 
hair top slip—tinside, releasable curtains; Stew- 
art speedometer—electric horn—rohbe rall—foot 
rail—floor mats—Firestone demountable rims, 
with extra rim and rim carrier on rear—tools 
ack—tire pump—and see list of cowl 

ard mountings. Price, $795 complete, f. o. b. 
Findlay, Ohio. 











is not in the slightest degree com- 
mon-place or faddish. 


The seats are wide, deep and rest- 
ful. The leg-room in both front and 
rear compartments is so generous 
that a six-foot man can ride all day 
ia comfort. And side lines are so 
high thut knees do not show above 
rail, 

The dark Brewster green finish is 
rich and elegant. The upholstery 
soft, deep and supremely comfort- 
able. 


Coupled with this luxury is per- 
manent and enduring economy. 


When you know that Grant SIX 
owners average over 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline—900 miles to the 

allon of oil; and that the Grant 
Six will throttle down to 1% miles 
an hour on high gear—speed up to 
fifty miles in a few city blecke—tale 
any hill with ease—plough through 
sand without faltering; and will at 
all times carry five adult passengers 
in comfort, you will realize that the 
Grant SLX is a truly remarkable 
car. 


And you will understand then 
why, despite our best efforts, we 
have never before been able to meet 
the demand for Grant cara. Why 
the factory has made money; has 
never needed to borrow; has no 
bonded or other indebtedness—and 
has quadrupled its production for 
the present season so that Grant 
SIXES are coming through on 
scheduled time NOW. 


At the beginning of this announcement we declared the Grant SIX to be acar of excess value. 


You are asked to accept that statement as a plain, unvarnished truth. ; 
Your investigations will make you eager to own a Grant SIX. Write 


make comparisons. 


now for descriptive catalog and name of nearest Grant dealer. 


Grant Motor Company, Findlay, Ohio 


You are urged to 





















































PREPARING WINTER LAYERS 


By K. W. MILTON 





AREFUL 
( | selection 

of the 
fowls that are to 
be kept for 
winter egg pro- 
ducing and get- 
ting them into 
condition topro- 
duce a maxi- 
mum yield of 
eggs, will more 
than repay one 





yor policy te 
let the pullets 
roost outside. 
Frost and chil- 
ling winds re- 
tard their de- 
velopment and 
cause a serious 
setback from 
which they are 
slow to recover. 
The habit ot 
roosting outside 
can easily be 











for the time and 
trouble taken. 
Not only is it advantageous from many 

points of view, but it is necessary if one 
expects a sat isfactory yield of winter e€Zgs. 

The principal reason for making early 
selections is to get uniform fowls of the 
right age, but it is also necessary that 
they be properly fed and cared for so} 
that they will be brought to the laying 
point at the earliest possible date. 

No pullet can be expected to mature at 
an early period if she is improperly fed 
and eared for. If the pullets are given 
free range they will _- bugs, worms 
and green food and get sufficient out-of- 
door exercise to keep them healthy, but 
it is a serious mistake to think that be- 
cause a young chicken picks up a great 
deal while going over the range it does not 
need other food. Animal foods and green 
succulent food must be supplemented with 
some kind of grain feed to produce satis- 
factory results. 

It is surprising the quantity of food 
the young pullets will consume. It is 
almost impossible to overfeed them, for, 
unlike the hen in laying condition, they 
take on fat very slowly. If, however, they 
are improperly fed and do not obtain a 
proper variety of food they will not grcw, 





either in size or weight, and will be slov 
in coming to the laying point. 

On the farm where pullets have plenty 
of range, hopper feeding gives very satis- 
factory results; that certain food is 
put into a self-feeding hopper where it | 
is always available. In this way the | 
chicken can choose at various times the 
kind of food it prefers, and eat as much 
as it wants at any time of the day. This 
method of feeding saves a great deal of 
time—an important item when other farm 
work is pressing. If there are several 
large hoppers, but little attention now | 
and then is needed to keep them thriving. 

About Rations 

Various rations have been found satis- 
factory for these young fowls. Of course, 
these rations must be regulated in quantity 
to suit the local conditions, and changes | 
may be necessary as the supply of natural 
foods on the range increases or diminishes. 
It is the writer's experience with White 
Plymouth Rocks that equal parts of wheat 
and cracked corn, thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, makes an ideal ration for pullets 
that have free range. If the range is 
small or over crowded at times when 
bugs are not plentiful, it is advisable to | 
supplement the corn and wheat with a 
dry mash composed of five pounds of 
beef scraps, two pounds of bonemeal, one 
pound of charcoal, five pounds of corn 
meal and five pounds of wheat bran well 
mixed and fed in hoppers. 

An abundant supply of fresh, clean | 
water must always be at hand, and kept 
in a place where the sun cannot shine 

An eee water supply is a 


upon it, 
frequent source o As the pullets | 


is, 


| 





disease. 


approach the laying point a plentiful | Violently and affords relief and may effect | 


Bu ply of oy ster shells must be kept before 
Ordinary fowls on a farm will be 
able to pick up sufficient grit, but when | 
they are not able to get outside it is well 
to supply some sharp, clean grit. 

‘ th weather changes in the fall it is 


them. 


broken up b 
chasing them into the coop just at dus: 
and shutting them in until morning. With 
this repeated for a few nights the majority 
of them will give no further trouble. 
As cold weather approaches they must 
have plenty of clean and wholesome {ood 
and must be pushed in every possible 
way so that they will begin laying before 
severe weather ins. Any pullet that 
does not begin laying before cold weather 
will seldom lay many eggs during De- 
cember and January. It is better to get 
the pullets in condition early in the 
season if we are working for a supply of 
eggs when topnotch prices are ruling. 


ROUP 

Roup attacks fowls that are weakened 
by parasites, by having caught cold, by 
exposure to either extreme heat or col 
dampness, foul air, filthiness and neglect. 

Some ask why are not fowls that roost 
in trees and other open and exposed places 
infected with roup? Fowls that are in 
the open do not suffer from draft but. get 
ure, fresh air, not laden with filth as it 
is in small, close poultry houses. 

The best of authorities claim that roup 
is contagious. It passes from one fowl 
to another and can be easily carried from 
one flock to another. 

Roup is first noticed by a thin, watery 
discharge from the nostrils, followed by 
heavy breathing. By walking in the 
poultry house at night when is quiet 
this different breathing is easily detected. 
As the disease progresses the watery 
discharge becomes thicker which causes 
much sneezing. It will be noticed that 
the fowls have a very offensive odor and 
as the disease advances the orbital space 


| surrounding the eye becomes so affected 


as to push the eye out of the socket. The 
mouth and throat become coated with an 
odoriferous, yellow coating. If the birds 
are examined under the wings the feathers 
will be seen to have a coating of mucous 
which was discharged from the nostrils 
of the fowl while sleeping. When roup 
frets into the latter stages there is little 
help. 

During the early stages of the disease 
is the time to begin treatment. The 
first thing to do is to remove the sick 
fowl from the well ones and then thorough- 
ly clean all premises and appliances. Dis- 
infect the premises and wash the feeding 
troughs and other appliances with the 
disinfectant. 

There are many specifics for the disease. 
Peroxide of hydrogea and water, half 
and half, may be injected into the nostrils 
with a dropper and has given relief. 
Small pieces of iron heated red hot and 
carried to the poultry houses and held 
under the fowls upon which is poured 
carbolic acid which gives off dense white 
fumes which will cause the fowls to cough 


a cure if the case is not too bad. 


The sick fowls should be fed sparingly | 


on a light diet of soft feeds. 

Fowls housed in muslin or open front 
houses are seldom if ever troubled with 
this affliction.—I. G. 8. 
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Automatic 
Stands in a class by Itself for incubating effic- 
lency. Moderate priced: most durable; anyone 







can operate. 
undreds of Candec-equipped 
140-page plants, from those starting with 1300 eee 
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DARLING & COMPANY, Y,U.S. Yards, CHICAGO 


POU a 124 PAGE 
you want to know about care ond map 
agement of posary for pleasure or profit, 
Four months for 10 cents, 


Poultry Advocate, Dept. 85, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Latest Book “Profitable Poultry,” finest pab- 


lished; 144 pages; 210 beautiful 
ictures complete volume,how to succeed with Poul 

z describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 varieties of 
pure-bred birds. Gives lowest prices on fowls, ese, 
incubators, grain sproutera, etc. This book 6 conta. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 104 Clarinda, lowa 
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MARKING PULLETS 

Many old hens that haveoutlived their 
usefulness, are retained on the farms of 
the country, because their owners have 
no aecurate way of knowing their ages. 
For the same reason, many young hens 
that would still make a g profit, are 
sent to market. 

After hens pass their Dw a year there 
is no accurate way of determining their 
ages, and the farmer who has neglected 
to mark his chicks or pullets must resort 
largely to guesswork in attempting to weed 
out the deadwood. 

If the chicks were not marked when 
hatched, or when but a few weeks old 
the pullets should be marked when placed 
in their winter quarters. The convenient 
way of marking pullets is by the use of 
leg bands. If it is expected to keep the 
hens but two seasons, their ages can be 
determined by banding all of an age on 
either the left or right legs. Thus, if the 
pullets of last season were banded on the 
right leg, those of this season should be 
banded on the left leg. If it is desired 
to hold the hens for three seasons, the 
bands could be removed from the two- 
year-old hens, and re-used on the pullets. 
The farmer would thus know to a certainty 
o- all unbanded hens were three years 
old, 

Sometimes it is necessary to mark hens 
to keep track of certain hatchings in order 
to mate intelligently. This can be done 
by the use of ban of different colors, 
or by, vy a = of Range ny hp ME. 
can also one by using the or 
bands to determine age and by further 
marking the pullets with holes in the webs 
between the toes. Any number of mark- 
ings ean be made by the web method. 
By having the holes between different 
toes and keeping an accurate record of the 
different markings, one can easily keep 
track of special hatchings, and thus be 
in position to mate intelligently.—T. Z. R. 
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HATCHING CONTEST AWARDS 

Contestants Reporting Perfect Hatches 
1915 Contest. 

Mrs. Howard Mead, III. 

Andrew 8. Navrud, Iowa. 

Ginzkey Poultry Farm, N. Dak. 

Mr. Roy J. Cook, Mich. 

H. E. Whitaker, Nebr. 

Lucy Whitlock; Mo. 

Mrs, F. F. Feurt, Mo. 

Mrs. John McGill, Ark. 

M. E. Speers, Ia. 

E. H. Compton, W. Va. 

Geo. W. Cappers, Nebr. 

Mrs. Paul D. Winton, Nebr. 

Homer Long, Ind. 

Mrs. J. L. Clemens, Ia. 

Ward Campbell, Ohio. 

The above will each receive a share of 
the grand prize and in addition a pure 
bred cockerel, their choice of breeds. 


WINNERS OF STATE PRIZES 

Mrs. Edward O. Fuder, Minn. 

Mr. Clarence E. Harris, Ohio. 

Mrs. George Schouweiler, Minn 

Mrs. W. L. Owens, Ia. 

Mrs. Ella Selleck, Okla. 

Mrs. Ada Schindler, Ill. 

Mrs. G. H. Sanford, Mo. 

M. T. Whittaker, Mich. 

V. M. White, Ind. 

A. J. Townsend, Wis. 

Mrs. John Graves, Jr., Kans. 

Mrs. L. I. Dobbins, N. Dak. 

Mrs. A. Palm, So. Dak. 

The state prize winners will each re- 
ceive a pure bred cockerel, their choice 
of breeds. 

We take pleasure in giving these awards, 
and wish.to thank not only the prize 
winners but all entrants for their interest 
and participation. 
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Strengthen Them 2" mss 


It will tone them up—it will get them 
_ laying quicker. Pan-a-ce-a has an invigor- 
ating effect on the inactive ecg organs. It’s easy 

to feed—put a little in the morning mash as directed. 
The cost is trifling—ic worth daily is enough for 30 fowl. 
You can’t lose—no eggs, no pay—as witness this guarantee, 
So sure am I that 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


A Tonic—Not a Stimulant 


will help to make poultry healthy, strengthen them during moulting, 
lay, that I have told my dealer in your town to supply you with —— yy — 


it 
5 Ibs. 


\ 


your hens 
lock, and if 
1% Ibs. $ 


*t do as I claim, return the empty package and get back. 
Gc: 12 Ibs., $1.25: 25-Ib. pail, $2.50 texeept im Canade and the far Weso. 


If not at your dealer's, write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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We teach you the buai- 
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Get This FREE 


5-Pass. 28 Hi. P. Magnificent 


O BUSH 


And the Agency for Your Territory | 
Get a Car Free and qualify to make $3000 


‘ 
en 







ness, ounign you exclusive territory 
and give you 8 big start. This new 
fsright, Rotting like e-Woching 
is right. othin @ it. othing 
eo simple. GUARANTEED. Price low 
Selis quick. 100 PER CENT PROFIT. 
THIS MARVELOUS NEW LAMP 
Burne 98 cent. air, only 2 perf’ &, 
cent. fuel. Common Coal-oll,(Kero- } 
ne). 3800 CANDLE POWER. ABSO- 

¥ SAFE. No smoke. No odor. 












to $5000 a year and up in the Automobile Busi- | Write quick for FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
ness. A tal brings full details of this great 
Free Auto Offer. Write quick — before your | P00T® CO. Bex 1117, Daytos, 0, 
territory is taken. Address me like this—J. H. 


ent, 
BUSH MOTOR COLLEGE, inc. 
DEPT. — BUSH BUILDING 
North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ills, Mi 
for reliable man or woman ; distribute 2000 
Powder Soaps 


$250 free pkes. Boras Pe with etc 
o money 


in your town. experience needed. 














Read the Advertisements in this Issue. 


D. WARD CO., 208 Institute, CHICAGO, ILL 



































COMMON POULTRY DISEASES 


The symptoms of sore head or chicken 


eruptions or yellow warts, vay 
from a pinhead to a pez 
are found upon the ps 
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ease. 

do not ¢ the disease, but my facilitate 

the ent h the sores 

Sore hes ypears to irish in wet 

weather a late hatgfied chicks. 
Success 1z the disease lies 


Muth preventive measures. 

Remove al 1 birds to fresh ground 
and non-infect@d houses. Provide roosts 
for all of the birds. Do not allow the chicks 
to roost on the floor or crowd into the cor- 
ners of the house. Keep the house dry, 
well lighted, free from drafts, and well 
ventilated. Above all, see to it that the 
house is cleaned out regularly and thor- 
oughly disinfected. 

When the disease first appears in a flock, 
the affected birds should be isolated and 
treated, and those not yet affected should 
be driven up into the corner of the pen. 
Then, with a fine mist sprayer, spray a 
one to ten solution of some good coal tar 
disinfectant upon the heads of the birds. 
It is well to spray all of the late hatched 
chicks regularly once a ,week as above 
outlined, as soon as sore head 1s known to 
exist in the neighborhood. 

Individual treatment is given by dipping 
the heads of the birds into a two per cent 
solution of potash permanganate; follow 
this, after the bird is dry, with an applica- 
tion of carbolic ointment or glycerine con- 
taining two per cent of carbolie acid. 

Common Colds 

Common colds should be treated as out- 
lined above for sore head, with the excep- 
tion that the part dealing with the applica- 
tion of some healing salve, can be elimin- 
ated. 


almost entir 


Limber Neck 

Limber neck is caused by ptomaine 
poisoning. The bird affected with limber 
neck loses control of the neck muscles, 
and stands or walks with its neck in some 
peculiar position. Ptomaine poisoning is 
caused by the bird eating putrid meat or 
maggots. Spoiled beef scrap sometimes is 
the cause. Nine times out of ten it is 
caused by some form of dead animal life, 
wasting away in the hot sun, to which the 
affected individuals gained access. 

Chere is no positive cure. The first 
thing to do is to remove the cause by 
burn all dead animals and birds. It 
crawling under the house, 
sh a brush pile, or the care- 
ds and tall grass, in or- 
der to loca > cawge.—F’. W. K. 










Is a farmer whose poultry 
upon the lands of another liable n- 
age done? This question frequently arises 
between farmers, and it seems strange 
that the law has remained uncertain until 
recently. Of the very few authoritative 
decisions on the point, the latest has just 
been handed down by the Missouri 
Supreme Court, in the case of Evans vs. 
McLalin, 175 Southwestern Reporter 294. 
That court holds that an owner of chick- 
ens, or other poultry, is not bound to re- 
strain them from trespassing upon the 
lands of others. In short, a farmer who 
wants to exclude feathered trespassers 
must fence against them, or stand at his 
line and “‘shoo’”’ them off. At least, this 
is the rule where the legislature has not 
law to the contr iry 


passed ar , as seems to 
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Your Whole Family 


is considered by our editors n assembling and preparing material for each 
issue of Successful Farming. The editors see to it that many articles and 
special features are provided for the youngsters, the grown boys and girls, 
the hired man and the maid, as well as for father and mother. By all means 
have all the folks, including the youngsters. read each number of Successful 
Farming. Watch for 


November Successful Farming 


It will be a “peach’’—84 bright, clean, instructive and entertaining pages. 
And please remember nobody will be slighted. Of course you can’t read the 
whole book in one evening—it’s too big—so start in as soon as it arrives, and 
get the full benefit of it. 

Here are just a few of the many good things we shall give you in the Novem- 
ber number: 


Raising Sweepstakes Corn 


Twenty years ago Matt Hahn was holding down a street car conductor 8 
ob in Chicago. By an unusual combination of circumstances, he bought a 
Minnesota farm. As a farmer Mr. Hahn has made good. He owns his farm 
and receives a snug income from it’ every year. Incidentally, he has acquired 
the habit of winning prizes of various kinds on the corn he exhibits at the 
Minnesota State Fair. He recently won the sweepstakes prize for the ten ear 
exhibit. In our November number Mr. Hahn will tell how he succeeded in the 
farming business, and how he raises the sweepstakes corn. 


The Outlook for Beef Production 


In this article by Mr. C. B. Ford, some interesting observations are made 
in regard to the probable future of beef product ion. The article contains some 
splendid pointers on feeding and breeding for beef. 


How to Locate Lameness 


There are a great many causes of lameness. A correct diagnosis of lame- 
ness is, of course, absolutely essential before a remedy can be effectively applied. 
An article of the above title, by Dr. Alexander, will appear next month. 


Making Fence Posts More Serviceable 


This is an important subject, and it is ably treated by H. H. Shepard, in his 
article which we have obtained for our November number. Mr. Shepard has 
made a very careful study of the subject, and he presents many phases of 
it that do not occur to one unless he has investigated the matter thoroughly. 
I regard this article as worthseveral times the price of a year’s subscription. 


Inexpensive Good Roads 


Not a new subject you say, yet at the same time it is one that we all agree 
is of prime importance. This article has been written by D. Ward King for 
the November number of Successful Farming. 


Water-tight Cellar or Basement Construction 


This article is by H. Colin Campbell. It gives us valuable information 
regarding points that should be observed in making a concrete cellar or base- 
ment to insure its being water-tight. A basement or cellar that is not absolutely 
dry isn’t worth very much. 

Among the large number of other interesting features to appear in the 
November number are: 

Our Junior Farmers 

Points on Etiquette 

Pattern Page 

Seasonable Recipes 


Home Department 

Our Young Housekeepers 

Hints on Late Fashions 

Squibs From the Farm Wife’s 
Note Book 


Read the Big November Number 


’ R : / A ie _ to the left of this paragraph, indicates that your 
CU ATTOW subscription to Successful Farming has expired, or 
that it is about to expire, or that this copy is sent you as a sample with a cor- 
dial invitation to become a subscriber. If your time is out, or if it soon will be 
out, or if you are not now a subscriber, by all means subscribe at once so that 
you will be sure to receive our splendid November number. Use the coin- 
card we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or 
send money order, bank draft, postage stamps, personal check, or pin a dollar 
bill to the coin-card. I'll give you credit for an extra year if you will send 
another subscription with yours. 
Subscription rates: $1 for 7 years; 50c for 3 years;,35c for 2 years. 
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E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IQWA 
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Top Notch Boot 
The toughest, strongest, 
longest-wearing boots that 
money can buy. Yet 
they're remarkably 
light and comfortable, 
Light weight with 
long wear are 
secured by 
Top Noteh 
patented 
fea : yon res 
and 
proc a. of ; of curing. 


TOP NOT CH 


BEACONSAFALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Don’t tire yourself by wearing “heavy-as-lead” 
boots. And don’t think you have to sacrifice wear- 
ing qualities for lightness and comfort. 

Buy Top Notch Boots. They give you unusual 
strength and toughness combined with light weight. 

Wear-resisting red rubber sole, extra reinforce- 
ments around the edges, patented ribbed legs as 
light and tough as whale-bone. Top Notch Boots 
cost a few cents more—but in service-giving quali- 
ties they are worth double their extra cost. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry Top Notch Boots, 
Rubbers and Arctics, write us for Booklet “F” and 
name of Top Notch dealer in your neighborhood. 
BEACON, FALLS RUBBER SHOE Co. 

CON FALLS, CONN. 


‘ HIC L. 208 8. Jefferson St. 
MINN NEAPOLIS, 331-15 First Ave., N. 
SAS CITY . 926 Broadway. 








RED COMB 


EVERY WEEK 


YOU CAN READ THE LAST WORD ON 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING 
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The Country Gentleman 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. For Sale Everywhere 


CONKEY SAYS:— 

Don’t Worry—Lots of eggs are sure if the hens are 
happy and singing. Conkey’s Poultry Tonic keeps 
them strong and vigorous. Just good medicines. 
At your Dealers or write Conke ., Cleveiand, O 


At your Dealers or_ write Cankey Co., Cleveiand, 0: 
FERRETS tress Wrenn wis. 


PURE bred Poultry. B. P. Rocks, 8.C. R. 1. Reds. 
M ature pullets $2 £3 ea_D.R. Whitson, Vincennes, Ind 

















Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to its advertisers. 
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be the case in most, if net-all the states. 
In announcing its decision, the Missouri 
court relies strongly on a similar holdi 
of the Supreme C _ pd. Iowa, h hondes 
down two or three in the case 
of Kimple vs. Behater, 1: 143 Northwestern 
Reporter 505. The lowa Court said in 
that case: 

“These provisions of the Code are sig- 
nificant , in that the only aber rhs 
| the Legislature to regulate the running at 
| large of poultry, turkeys, chickens, ducks, 
geese, guinea hens, or ‘other fowls. coming 
under that designation, refers only to 
cities or towns, thus indicating’that in the 
country districts such animals are free 
commoners, and he who would be pro- 
tected from their ravages must fence or 
protect his land against them. We should 
not shut our eyes to the fact that from the 
very beginning of the state, even into its 
territorial stage, chickens have been what 
may properly be described as free com- 
moners. Save for purposes of breeding, it 
has never been the custom in rural 
tricts for the owner to restrain his chickens. 
The customs and habits of our people, 
with reference to the care of poultry, are 
so well established and so thoroughly 
understood that we think all would be 
shocked, to say the least, by a pronounce- 
ment of this court that’ they must fence 
them in.”—A. L. H. 8, 


ADVANTAGE OF DROPPING BOARD 

Dropping boards rightly placed and 

iven the necessary attention are of much 

nefit to the fow i It is best, however, 
not to have them too close up underneath 
the roosts. The desire of fowls when going 
to roost is to get at a height and when the 
dropping boards are so placed, it tends to 
cause uneasiness among them; in conse- 
quence some may try to roost elsewhere if 
possible, while others may spend the night 
on the dropping boards. 

I like to iow them with a slope toward 
the floor at one end, though not touching 
it. Some fowls of the heavier breeds do 
not seem to be able to get to the roosts as 
easily as others of the same breed, and the 
dropping boards, being at a slant, permit 
them to walk up to the height where they 
can go to roost readily. Others will fly up 
where the distance is greater between 
drop ing board and roosts and all are 
satisfied. Another advantage is that a 
little space is permitted upon the floor 
under them, on perhaps a few fowls 
might prefer to pass the night. Nest boxes 
an be placed at the end where they ap- 
proach closest to the roosts and thus 
allow more space beneath them. 

Where no dropping boards are made use 
of, even if the poultry house is kept well 
cleaned, it will be found necessary to 
change the earth under the roosts at times, 
as it otherwise becomes damp and tainted 
through absorbing more or less of the 
manure. 
Where the droppings are allowed to 
accumulate under the roosts the fowls will 
not do well. If, under such circumstances, 
they have plenty of range and are well 
managed otherwise, the effects may not 
show at once, but the egg yield will proba- 
bly fall off and lice and mitesincrease, while 
disease may suddenly break out among 
the fowls. 
re... is even more necessary to give the 
ropping boards attention. It will not do 
et the droppings accumulate; they 
should be cleaned once a week at least. 
I find it a good plan once in awhile, 
after cleaning the dropping boards, to 
remove them to the open where kerosene 
can be sprinkled over them and they can 
be left in the sunlight during the day.— 
H. E. H. 
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Your Ten Soldiers 











Ben Franklin said that everybody 
owned ten good fighting8, men —five 


on each hand. 


Can you afford to risk their useful- 
ness with clumsy, makeshift jloves? 
A Hansen on your hand is its best 
and cheapest equipment for work, 
av eycling, driving or 


peneral wear. “Built Like a Hand.” 


HANSEN 
GLOVES 





Free Book describes many 
of the 500 styles; Bloves 
and mittens, or 
unlined. 


Ask about the cozy 

Staysoft Gaunt-| 
mitts for chi 

If your dealer is not 
supplied, write us. 
Anyway, be sure to 
write for free book. 


O. C. Hansen 
Manufactur- 
ing Co, 
129H Detroit St. H. 
Milwaukee, Wis, Protector Gauntlet 
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KNIGHT LIGHT CO. 
358 W. Sunerior St.. 











MONITOR jcatinc IRON 


Makes Ironing a Flossuse 


| Pronounced “Wertd'’s 
oe aay’ 5 $000 satiated 
0 hot stove— 


AGENTS overs 


experience 


No necessary— 
sells itself. Absolutely lowest priced and fastest sel..ng 
iron made, Every mene poenaes t, New terms. Exclusive 
territory, Sampte free 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co, S07 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0, 
2 OE OS 


to workers. Write today. 
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Successful 


Send for your copy now—use coupon below 
or write me a post card or letter. When I send 
you this splendid catalog ’ll also send you full 
information as to how you can share in the 


$500 cash Prizes 9900 


That Will Be Distributed in a Few Weeks. 


Our new Premium Catalog contains dozens and dozens 
of articles that boys, girls, men and women want 
and need and would enjoy having. None of these articles 
are for sale—all are to be given as rewards for easy 
and pleasant work that you will be glad to do for me in 
your own neighborhood, among your friends, relatives 
and neighbors. 

Here is a partial list of the dandy presents I am offer- 
ing you in this attractive book: 


Wrist Watches Clothes Line Reels 


Pen and Pocket Knives Wonderlighters 
Fountain Pens Dictionaries 
Combination Fence Tools Dolls 
Wrenches Bicycles 
Flashlights Guitars 
Foot Balls Violins 
Clocks Mancolins 
Hand Bags Banjos 
Rifles and Shot Guns Telescopes 
ooks Silverware 
Aluminum Combination Flags 
Roasters Tool Chests 


Document Boxes 
Fraternal Watch Fobs 


Fancy Work Items 
Keyless Padlocks 
Needle Cases 
Fcy-Hot Bottles 


Aluminum Coffee Percolators 
Aluminum Spoon Sets 
Dinner Sets 

Table Linen 

Recipe Cabinets 

Ladies and Men’s Watches 


Baseball Outfits : 
Bracelets, Rings, etc. Electric Lanterns 
Cameras Writing Sets 


And scores of others we haven’t space to mention. 


Some Agreeable Surprises 


Send for the book right now while you have the matter 
in mind, You'll be agreeably surprised when you see how 
attractive the premiums are and how exceedingly liberal 
my Offers are. If I were to give you samples of the offers 
you would say, “I don’t see how Successful Farming can 
give such liberal rewards.’”’ But I’ll explain this all to 
you and I'll tell you in detail about 


My Plan for Helping You 


My new plan for helping you earn these splendid 
premiums and the grand cash prizes makes the work of 
taking subscriptions for Successful Farming so easy that 
boys and girls can earn the premiums as well as grown 
folks. You can earn cash premiums if you prefer them. 

. 
New Premium Catalog Coupon 
Sign and Mail to Me 
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New Premium Catalog 
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E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming 
101 Success Bldg., DES MOINES, IA. 


This is the Book I want to send you FREE. 


Offer Open to Young and Old 
And Absolutely Fair and Square 


This offer is open to every one in the United States 
except other publishers and people connected with other 
periodicals ; except subscription agencies; except profession- 
al subscription solicitors and news agents; except people 
or relatives of people connected with Successful Farming; 
except people living in Polk county, Iowa, (in which Des 
Moines is situated) and except those who are entered in 
our Automobile, Shetland Pony and Motorcycle contests 
now running. We make all these exceptions so that you 
will not meet any unfair competition in trying for the 
cash prizes, All conditions of the cash prizes offer will be 
sent you with your free catalog. 


The First Thing To Do 


is to write your name and address in the coupon in the lower left- 
hand corner of this page and mail coupon to me at once, or just send 
me a post card or letter giving your name and address, and say 
“Please send me at once, a copy of your 
new Premium Catalog and tell me about 
your plan of distributing $500 in cash 
Also tell me about your plan for 
1elping me earn the premiums and the 
$500 in cash prizes.” 

Better send for the catalog today as the 
earlier you get the catalog, the better 
chance you have to win one of the cash 
Catalog and plan absolutely free. 





E. T. MEREDITH 





E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher, ! 
: Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. | 
Dear Mr. Meredith: Please send me at once, without 
| obligat or expense to me, copy of your new 1916 Prem- | yrizes, 
( 4 Also give me full information in regard to i 
i how I can share in the $500 cash prizes you are giving i 
‘ Kindly give me full iniormation regarding your 
new plan for helping me earn the premiums listed in the 
| cat gand the big cash prizes | 
My } | prizes. 
[ro 
a We EN Nededeows 2 ENG b pues enace cue , 
——s oe me a a oe 








































LETTERS and COMMENTS 











Letters and Comments is 


This 4 rtment of 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





I have to laugh at times at the criticisms on 
S. F. which appear in “Our Bulletin.” When I 
read them I think of what the fellow said about old 
Grover, ““‘We love him most for the enemies he 
has made.”—H. C. Hatch, Kan. 





Allow me to congratulate you on having so able, 
conservative and patriotic a Washington corres- 
pondent as is Mr. Herman B. Walker, whose views, 
ar ge from remarks in the copy — me, are 





safe, sound and should be satisfactory.—A. K. Siler, 
Pa. 
Successful Farming is without question the great- 


est farm paper ever published. In the first place, 

the edi wg mp et Ab ee 

— ‘a are fine; the adv a clean and 

rst class. ny time I want to se or 

I look in Successful Farming columns, “where i 

know I am safe. I have answered a 

my entire satisfaction. I would not do "without 
I look a with gladness to ee cones of se 

next pa: you continue in grand wor 

. the Pest wish of your friend.—Grant Stoner, 

Mont. 


ALMOST FIGHT FOR IT 
We take 8. F. and when it comes every one wanta 
it first and almost fight cor tt, gitbousb wo take 
about twelve different and should one 
a ag we certainly miss It as a great friend.—J 
ave 


VORS PROGRESSIVE IDEAS 
I anal “os reading your “‘bulletin board.” 
It seems chet most of the criticisms are in favor of 
the way you are carrying on your most juable 


paper: 
wish to add my mite of praise for your paper 
also. I think it is superlatively good. Give us more 
of your articles on “county ~ aml 
that is up-to-date. Hang the cranks, “Why here 
in our state of West Virginia, as well as other places, 
we have a few “‘tight wads’’ that vote against free 
schools, and at the same time maybe they'll have 
half a score of poor little innocent, ignorant children. 
But let me add that such men are in the minority, 
and lets keep Gna there forever. Feed the good, 
wholesome, sensi: le, Rap y- = common sense 
articles to them and e in watchi 
them writhe and twist and "make wry faces as 
oe swallow it. 
yhen you see a man kicking agricultural colleges, 

farm pa county omtedie agents, etc., you 
ean put hin down to be a menace to the country. 

Here's hoping that 8. F. may survive to preach 
the funeral of bogyism in our land. 

I like your ads, your articles on poultry, and on 
orchards; nw cartoons, jokes and short stories are 
fine. —C. Va. 


REMEDY FOR ee a - 

oe ining toda. am shut up in t 
house, I thought i would write a few lines for your 
bulletin department. 

I want to sanction everything Mr. P. A. Statler 
says in regard to landlordism and go a little farther 
se he goes. He says “have a graduated land tax 

r all farms over a certain size,”’ which is all ri 
but I say take in the wild land also. The lan 
timber grabber is the greatest curse any state has 
to contend with and Arkansas is douLly cursed. 
Large companies are holding thousands of acres of 
our most valuable lands. I say holding; the owner- 
ship in my mind is very doubtful. y will not 
part with a foot of this land until they cut it ta 
and then they want $30 acre and will not 
an abstract title then. ey assess that Jan 
$1.50 to $3 per acre while we > ttle farmers aon 
assessed at $40 to $60. I say a man or any set of 
men, fe mony big bodies of land purehased for 
speculation, ought to Le taxed so heavy that | 
would be at areasonable price, 
ti gre the wonat ‘artnet 8 chats to ge 





that wou 
8 


MONEY WELL SPENT 

You ask for experience of some, where county 
agenta have been employed. We in 
= have had an agent, and will say that the 

drew was more fitly spent than the 

pre any other official, barring the sheriff. We did 
get a net fit on the money. 

lst county is today growing forty per cent 
more "alialfe through his efforts and you know what 
five or ten acres of it means tothe farmer. We have 
been alle to get lime at a cheaper rate. 

2d. The lectures he gives at our country schools 
have been instructive, especially to the boys and 
girls. Sh them the possibilities of the scien- 
tific farmer ays encouraging them to remain 
at the fireside, which the city boy cannot enjoy 
because the food there consumed was produced by 
& man 55 his superior, “‘a farmer.” 

3d. He also showed the different schools how 
to test soils and judge stock, always aang Oe why 
as well as the wherefore in these noticed 
at our school interest -.~ <. at onee when he 


test, and if you know a boy you know when he 
wins it looks good to him. I am dwelling mostly 
on what he has done for the schools, as we know 
we live for those who sometime will be the farmers, 
- } we. L wae to see them better qualified than 
; more scientific, and that was one of the 
whines Mr. C. advocated. 
4 Better stock was also one of his specialties 
on which he at times talked. For myself, and I 
can cite you to many more, will say that he _ 
peas an agent well worthy of his position.—S. B 
D 


COUNTY AGENT A SUCCESS 
Seer ta hon fae 
County Agents or Farm Experts 
with Elmer Nelson of Van Buren Co., Ia. I think 
if a County Agent is to be a success, the farmers of 
the county in which he is, should cooperate with 
him, as an expert cannot do his best if the farmers 
will not do their part. I have heard different ones 
say, right here in b— own neighborhood, “What is 
the use of havi oy rt to show us how to get 
more off of our bowl, when we cannot sell what we 
now raise? What we need is a man to get a market 
for what we now raise.” The fact is, if the farmers 
would raise first class produce they would not need 
a man to “hunt up a — WE oo they wonder 
why they cannot get higher 

arming to be successful ot be run on busi- 

ness principles, and if we can get an expert to show 

us how that is done, I say pe an expert. Of course, 

it raises the taxes, but, ii we get more from our 

land and get better quality, why worry about higher 
taxes, as they will be more  ~ off set 

We have an expert here in Spokane County, who 

is working wonders among the farmers. He is show- 

them how to convert their fields of grain into 

of hauling it to town for the small 

sum of $12 per ton. A farmer that kicks against the 

County Agent or Expert is a ‘ b+ aaa and 
ie ry ax yy unt; 


hink 8. F. is the best . You 
[RE- facts straight from Soe ae onl do not 
ve to beat about the bush other it, that is you do 


not have to read two or three i to find out what 
you are reading about. —Jas. k, Wash. 


GIVES POINTS ON GUINEA PIGS 
In looking over my back issues of 8S. F. for some 
special information, I came upon an article entitled 
“Guinea Pigs for Pets’’ by J. E. Coe, Ohio, in the 
“Tiien i urposes and 
raise guin or experimental 
| for pets pod g- t the present time Tire al about 
250 pigs and all my own raised , and having 
considerable knowledge of their needs and habits, 
would like to question a few of the statements made 
Mr. Coe in the May issue for the benefit of 
- ose who are raising a few guinea pigs for pets 
and who have no knowledge as to the apes that 
is required for their succeseful raisi 
Little ones should never be = ay from the sow 


until at least three weeks of age. oe — 
moved before, they do not ae, as 
they would otherwise and besi the mother pon Thong 


ly, 11 
A have found through experience that 
be removed from the breeding 
stock about a rey before they have their litter 
— ven a little more attention in regard to to food 
a Ny After the little fellows are a day 
sid. I put them in a pen where there are four 
or five sows ana their young, where they will nurse 


indiscriminately. “ c 
ig is not wholly matured until 
old and should not be bred 

until at least five months old.—W. 8. T., Cal. 


AGREES ON MANY POINTS 
I cannot entirely sympathize with you. for I do 
appreciate 


in oon 


community, with you 

oan the AA ey Se county agent. 
J am with you again on the peace question uestion and am 
entirely satisfied with President Wilson and the 


cabinet anquagnenens < of our severe trial with f 
countries durt inhuman te an 
would r hy A. G. oo Texas let Ex-Presi- 
dent Col. go double quick and put to 
crazy Mexicans that threaten the peace of rw 
and more righteous folks in general.—W. H. H.. Tl. 





RURAL DELIVERY CRIPPLED 
The of routes has made it ineon- 
venient oe to get mail ry tyes = or = to 
+ our ly papers excep m our home office, 
= the mail 1 frome one to three days behind in 
good weather, and will be no way of their 
arving we us at all when the become drifted in 


the win 

Riles of the route ae now intended to serve us, 
were absolutely impassable for weeks at a time last 
winter, and to keep the roads open for motor ser- 
vice im such times, would be an impossibility un- 


questi 
Why oY seni single out the 


nistration should 
farmers and degzive us of the enty used good thing th 
government has done as a direct erin 





test corn, score 


came. The corn, 
and began So hibe O Our > ahead won $4 in a con- Iowa. 


p nie |S 


GATES TO PREVENT CROSSING DEATHS 

An automobile owner and driver, believes that 
the only way in which the toll of lives can be lessened 
is by compelling railroads to maintain gates at 
—_ crossings with a watchman on guard whose 

uty it will be to raise the gates when traffic arrives 
at a reasonable 

When teams and autos are not crossing, the gates 
will be kept down. In this way every motor car 
will have wr se the crossing at a low rate of 


» | speed.—M 


THIS WOULD STO STOP WAR 

War should be declared only by a majority 
referendum in which the entire electorate have tak- 
en part, and each voter signed his ballot. Then 
those voting for war should be the first drafted into 
the service. That would stop war. The other wa 
to stop war is to stop teaching the military ideal 
te all the “gl of war in prose, poe’ 

* from school ks and teach the rors 
military murder is murder none the less; that 
oa men who have lead their fellows in the whole- 
sale butchery of their kind are great only in their in- 
famy; that the true hero is he who serves 
in the voble ame ursuits of peace; that “my own, my 
native land” is no better than any one else’s native 
land, unless it acts better; that “patriotism,” 
egotismand hateare synonomous terms; that the fel- 
low who happens to be on the other side of an 
imaginary line is none the less a brother; that all 
men, whether white, Llack, on ringed, streaked 
or striped, are on earth wit sacred and inalien- 
able right to life and the fullest measure of peace 

happiness, same as you, and that to be a man 
ou must cooperate with him in its attainment.— 
. M. Dutton, Va. 


‘ga! 
that mi 


_ A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE 
I believe is would be of interest t0 other seadere 
of the paper than myself if you would give them some 
information concerning one of the most paying 
and least troublesome from which a Tonner 
can onan money. I refer to what is commonly known 

ellow Hoot more generally known as 
Golden Seal 


Every person who has a bit of unused woodland 
or cuttings or underbrush should raise Golden Seal. 
The roots of this plant — fifteen years since at 
thirty cents per pound. The price has steadily 
advanced and the root is now worth five dollars 
and fifty cents per pound. The dried leaves and 
stems now sell for twenty cents per pound. It is 
the most used and the most valuable drug known 
to the modern pe meng It was brought to 
the attention of civilised men by the Indians with 
the Lewis and Clark Lege 

It is a very hard t, jhas a delicate white 
flower, yellow fibrous root, furry stock and large 
leaf. Its natural home is in the woods. It will 
thrive in any soil and in any state. Being antiseptic 
5S see ae iseases. It can be trans- 


he but is Bot harmed if no 
re wed ear od. Tecan be rai 
under artificial A we ut method is e 
It can be planted in any woodland that oa 
shade and will take care of itself and multiply and 
all that the owner has to do is to let it be and gather 
the leaves and stems every ay meas me wn 
dry, without any washing or wetting, in ry place, 
but not under a direct ht. At the saad of three 
years the mature roots can sorted out from 
young roots and the mature roots washed an 

sale while the others can be 
ground for future growth. At t 
Binning withthe Aro Year be hae s yearly op of 
maybe with the first year he has a yearly crop of 


This is Ae en which you have an absolutely 
certain market ~ will run after you as soon as 


not publish a pa — as you do, but I any Golden Seal buyer knows you have the 
your earnest eavor to advance the | to sell. Go and ask your or your doctor 
hg LL betterment of the farming in- | about the value of Golden The supply has 
| You — like so much to please every- | been wild stock mainly, but as the stock 
one, D. L. B. of Minnesota takes issue with | come more in demand —— Jn ym ye 
you on the  Droctionblity. of the county agent and | the hunters have been ve and the wild 
gone seer aidene Bhasasead® value Steck is 90 searce that Mtthe of ft fa being ollered for 
min nod crus dnapusdaanes other | sale. The PeSte RNS 69 Seek SS 
wedi mi rock that iy at prevent of erat the = that big manufacturers of drugs ha 


ven to the necessity of cubstitutes. 

raising Golden Seal Geo, De Beroth, Ind. 
SOME GOOD LAYERS 

I see that J. L., of Pa., gives a report of some 

Rhode Island Reds that are very layers, but 

i ittle La 








FARM WIFE MAKES SUGGESTIONS 
The only thing I think would be fine is a page of 
letters from farmers’ wives on housework and their 
short cuts of how to do their work, We like your 
cartoons. —Mrs. E. V., Mich. 


a word in regard to your good, clean, 


Ma 
r y ave found it the best paper, so suited for 
aay need, a for every day in the 


good paragraph 
week; everyone who reads it finds something for 
him, or herself, well worth the subscription ae 
The cover designs are the best ever. —A. P. Wi 
ts) 


Baggeediate our paper. The grit and backbone 
in evi moe on tae thet des panes ts Garth 6 Pent 





question I can hardly find an answer for.—D. R. 8., 


a month to me and to many more also.—W. K., 
Col. 
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RAISING WHITE GUINEAS 


By R. G. KIRBY 


tends from the last of Sep- 
tember to the first of March 
and the birds should be 
shipped alive as it is very 
easy for the buyer to kill 
them and the commission 
man has an advantage in 
being able to sell them| 
either alive or dead. If it 
is desired to ship them dead 
they may be killed by} 
simply giving the neck a | 
quick jerk and then hang- 
ing them up separately by | 
little attention if they are the feet until the animal | 
allowed to range over the heat has left the body. If | 
farm during the summer and the birds are hung close | 
they should not be enclosed with the | together after being killed the skin will 
poultry as it will lead to quarreling and | turn greenish and they are then a total 
fighting. The male guinea often has an } loss. 
ugly disposition and when they are en-| Guineas should never be picked before 
closed with young poultry it is a common | being shipped. If the weather is cold 
occurrenee to see a guinea grab the wattles| they may be shipped dry packed by 
of a young cockerel and drive him all} placing them loosely in boxes or barrels. 
over the poultry yard. |In warm weather they must be heavily 
The guinea hen lays from April to|iced. The price received for guineas 
October and will produce an average of | varies with the location and the season 
one hundred eggs but they have the wild | but an average price for old guineas is 
gamy flavor and as yet have had little | said to be about sixty cents a pair. Young 
value on the market. ‘The eggs should | guineas will of course bring a much better | 
all be allowed to remain in the nests and | price as they are more desirable and meet 
hatch if possible as it is the guinea broilers | the requirements of the best hotel trade. 
and roasters that will bring the profit. The guinea fowl has always been con- oe: 
Often it is not best to allow the hens to | sidered a valuable asset on the farm be-| @ ‘ Fee every \.° 
set too early as the guinea is possessed of | cause of its loud call in time of danger| & inch of qs % 
a roving disposition and may not properly | but the practical meat value of the bird| Q//FR0G RUBBER Tele) FING * 
care for her young during the early spring | has not been appreciated until recent years. PREPAID ASN 
storms. During the warm weather after | They are certainly an a delicacy | $2.30 


June 15, the birds become quieter and | when eg! prepared. ‘The raising of | YOU TAKE ABSOLUTELY NO RISK 


HE supply of game 
birds is becoming 
smaller ever year 

and there is no fowl raised 

on the farm that can re- 
place wild game as well as 
the guinea. Undoubtedly 
other varieties of guineas 
will be about as desirable 
but we raise the White 

Guinea on our farm and 

the results are very satis- 

factory. 
These birds require very 














is your paint mixed by 


guesswork or science 
Paint mixed by guesswork may last, and it may 
not. Take no chances. Buy paint whose in- 
gredients are selected after thorough qesting has 
droved them right — paint that is blend by 
modern machinery to an evenness no 
hand mixing can equal. Be sure. Buy 


Aven 
High Standard 
LIQUID: PAINT 
ie 8 TS oh 
wear, 
free books. Full of good information on t 
Edy ed 
5. enamels and stains. 
The Lowe Brothers Co., 524 E. Third St., Dayton, 0. 
Boston Jersey Kansas City 







































will then give the right attention to the | a flock of guineas is not difficult except | J,, buying CENTURY RUBBER RUOFING, 
care of their broods. that free range is necessary. As far as | ates 
: 25 YR. GUARANTEE 33), 20" 


Gathering the E lrations ¢ yoncermne > regul; 
’ athering the Eggs : | ration are concerned the regular foed | sitinespuith tae Gaen es ome take eee ie 
\ guinea hen hides her nest and it! given to the poultry will bring good of Misnissipp! Ri I River, and north of Ohio River. (Freight 
| Prepaid on rolls or more). 


takes four weeks to hatch the eggs.| results. The guinea will do considerable | 

: Fr . : . j t-ply. 2 . 5 '. 
Frequently all of the guinea hens in a| foraging and without much attention dur- | as ie. $1.10 aeie. $1.30 seit. $1.50 
small flock will lay in the same nest.| ing the summer will develop that large! J ,_,/* ndingiy om, Some 006 6 conte peo cuts, 
Che eggs must not be removed with the | plump breast which makes it an attractive prices, for t eviate shipment. Send for FREE 
hands but should be earefully poked out | dish when the marketing season for the ee. onger ry ¥ — 


ends. Every rell ONE PIBCE, 108 sq. ft, 
with a stick or removed with a spoon. | guinea fowl begins in the fall. The White CENTURY MFG. CO. 

The same thing applies when the guinea | guinea is an attractive bird in spite of the 7. as. tee a 
goes into the hen house and lays in the| rather ugly head and while they may 

regular nests prepared for the poultry. | possess no great advantages over other 
If the eggs are touched the guinea hen | breeds of guineas they may be made an 
will often disown them and refuse to! interesting as well as profitable feature 














set on them. of the farm poultry business. For deep wells, shallow wells; double-act- 
If the sexes in the flock are equal, a Se ing, single-acting; wer outfits, ete. 300 

guineas will pair and after the young are ALFALFA MEAL FOR HENS years’ experience: Rupert advice 

hatched the male bird will hover over| Do not overlook the value of alfalfa ee. a? 

them and take about as much care of | meal for a part of the winter ration for pate rae 

them as the female. The males and | your laying hens. It is next to meat meal abt 

females may be distinguished by their | in importance, and scarcely less necessary. 

size and the call. The male is slightly | It takes the place of green food to a great 


larger, very aggressive and has a call| extent, and is very rich in protein, the 
resembling a sharp squeaky “tick, tick.” | element most used in egg production. 
The female has a more docile disposition | Thus, it reduces grain consumption and 
and calls with a harsh “come back, come | supplies other elements needed in a well 
back, come back.’’ The hens usually lay | balanced ration. I feed it usually in the 
between ten in the morning andtwointhe | form ot a dry mash in combination with 
afternoon and when the birds are on anj| bran, shorts, corn meat, (finely ground 
open range the nests can frequently be| chop) and meat meal in equal parts. To 
found by the shriil ery which the bird | this I add a little salt and some oil meal. 
makes when leaving the nest. |If the chop has much coarse ground 
lhe large plump breast is a feature of | particles in it, the hens are apt to pick it | 
the dressed guinea and it is said that a| over and waste it, so I generally sift it | 
cross between the Pearl guinea and White | if 1 cannot get it ground fine enough to 
guinea will produces a carcass that is/| suit me. 
very similar to the English grouse and} Alfalfa meal can be fed alone if desired, 
fully as appetizing. The dressed bird has | but it is often hard to get the hens to 
a round plump appearance that appeals| learn to eat it. It should be prepared | 
o the buyer and as frier or roasting fowl | by pouring boiling water over it and letting 
are hard to beat. lit steam awhile. It will become green 
{s an insect destroyer the guinea is| and fluffy. At first it will be necessary | 
superior to the turkey and as they do | 


















A soft, luminous light, 
which casts no shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene. Makes and burns 
its own gas, Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


; 


| to mix some other feed with it to get them 
not seratch it is safe to allow them in| to pick at it and it often takes sometime 
the garden at any season of the year. | to get them to eat 1t otherwise, but when | 
lhe birds enjoy a free range and we have | they do learn it your troubles are over 
had the greatest success with the White | for they will be as ready for it as they 


guineas when they were allowed to rove! will be for their grain. It has more HE GHT 
over fields and orchards during the en-| nutritive value than bran. ' 7 BEST LI ca 


+ - . 291 +E. Sth St., Canton. QO. 
tire year. Iry alfalfa meal this winter and see . 
rhe season for guinea marketing ex-| how it helps to fill the egg basket.—L.H.C.| Qur advertisements are guaranteed. 
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SIMPLE RECORDS HAVE VALUE | 
Continued from page 9 } 
The progressive farmer must in 
close touch with all market operations. 
The competition in the sale of all classes 
of farm products is now so keen that the 
man who does not make a regular study 
of market problems is bound to be 
seriously handicapped when it comes to 
selling his products to the best advant. 
Most men pay some attention, but b 
no means enough, to pickin the right 
market. This applies coal % to both | 





the products that are commonly — +36 


near home, as butter, eggs, vegetables 
etc., and to those that are sent to more or } 
less distant markets. Of course, when 
the home market is good it is best to sell 
there. When the produce is shipped, 
the freight charges and the time required 
in transit must be taken into consideration. 
But it is sometimes the case that a 
distant market more than makes up by 
extra prices the difference in freight rates 
and the extra work involved in getting 
produce to that market. 

The modern farmer must keep in touch 
with the central markets. No longer 
should it be possible for local dealers to 
hurry out from town and buy up stock 
or produce at prices prevailing the day 
before if there has since been an advance 
in values. ‘That was possible before the 
rural mail delivery system was established, 
but now there are too many latest market 
quotations available for any farmer or | 
stockman to be caught napping by local 
buyers. | 

Not only must the modern farmer 
study daily market reports, but, to a cer- 
tain extent, he must forecast market 
conditions many months in advance. 
Only by doing this can he plan the work 
of his arm or feed lot in such a manner 
that maximum profits will be forthcoming 
when the crops or stock must be marketed. 
He cannot produce an article from raw 
material to finished produce within a few 
days; the processes which eventually 
result in a Fnished article are going on 
many months in advance of market day, 
and once a process is started there is 
little chance to change plans. For this 
reason, the producer must anticipate as 
closely as possible the time of year when 
prices of certain articles will be high as 
well as the time of the year when they 
will be low. Having drawn his conclusions 
he must then endeavor to adjust himself 
to the future commercial conditions so 
that he may hit the market right. It 
may seem best for him to specialize on 
the type of product that is going to be in 
popular demand, or it may be that his 
proper course is to delay or to advance 
certain operations already planned s0 
that the product will be ready to market 
at a time when it is reasonably certain 
prices therefor are going to be high. 

In order to forecast market conditions 
several months in the future, tables and 
charts prepared by experts, which present 
in a direct way the results of careful 
studies of supply and demand, of causes 
and their effects, and of seasonal fluctua- 
tions in supply and prices, must be studied 
regularly. 

We have mentioned only a few phases 
of the marketing problem that have an 
important bearing on the margin of profit 
the farmer is to realize at the end of his 
year’s operations. It is worthy of receiv- 
ing the best thought that can be given 
toit. All farm products must be marketed 
before any profit can be derived, and on 
whether they are sold to the best advan- 
tage or otherwise depends the margin of 


profit. 
= 
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Iron Cylinder Bored True 


Sausage casin 





The profits are right there 

or you to take—in the ho 
you raise. They are “pork 
products’’—sausage and lard— 
and you can get these profits 


for yourself when you have the 


Plunger plate fits close 
but can’t jam 


are freed of all air, and spoilage avoided, by 


the “Enterprise” Patent Corrugated Spout 





oF D. Coburn’s new book,““How to Make Money with Hogs,” written for | 


farmers, on Hog Raising and Preparation of Pork Products, sent for 10c stamps 





Chop your sausage meat with the 


“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper 


Has four-bladed steel knife and perforated steel pper 


Unequaled for rapid, easy cutting. 
No. 12 Chopper 
0. 22 Chopper (4 


Use 


dishes out of kitchen 


Doesn't mangle or tear. 
ti ibs. minute) . . $2 
Ibs. minute) . . .00 
same chopper for making ar “petizing 
“left-overs.”’ 


4-at. size, Japenned, $5.50 Your Dealer Can Supply You. Look for name, “‘ Enterprise.”’ 


Made in nine sizes and styles, COOK BOOK FOR 4 in STAMPS—the* 


2-to 8ot., Japanned or 


Used as Fruit Press, too. The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of 


“Enterprising Housekeeper" —with 
200 tested ree and household helps 


Pa., Dept.109 Philadelphia 
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Avoid those colds this winter—wear 


O weather too cold, 

VELLASTIC wearers. 
soft, luxurious, downy VELLASTIC fleece holds a cus!non of warm, dry ait next 
to the skin that keeps out chili and cold. 
VELLASTIC fabric ventilates the fleece lining. keeping it clean and bygienic— 
its elasticity gives perfect freetom of movement and insures smooth easy fit. 
Ask your dealer for VELLA ST1C—It’s cheaper than doctor's bills. 


= $1. 00 


UTICA. KNITTING CO., Makers Dept. 16 





ELLASTIc 


flastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


NDERWEAR 


no place too draughty for 
Doctors will tell you that the 


The porosity of the patented ribbed 


For MEN, WOMEN 


EPARATE 
and CHILDREN CARMENTS 50c 


Utica, N.Y, 











Send Us Your 


We Dye Them and Weave 


you want, ony eize— 
, and’ far ——— 
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Old Carpets 
Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 
fancy or Oriental patterns —— ony 
color totally differ- 

other rugs woven 


Rugs, $1 00and Up 
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Successful Farming stands squarely 
back of every adertisement it carries. 
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GETTING THE 


By EVERETT CANFIELD 


T was oat threshing 

season and we had 

been thresuing for 
several days during 
muddy weather, expect- 
ing a shower almost any 
time. All the field jobs 
in our corner were done. 
Across the river how- 
ever, there were yet a 
few and 
Maxwell, who always did 
the threshing in our 
neighborhood, had 
promised to finish those 
jobs before they began 
on the barn threshing. 
But there was a French 
Canadian named Renot, 
recently moved into our 
neighborhood from M ich- 
igan, who had a small mow of oats which 
he wished to have threshed before the 
machine left our corner. He was entirely 
of grain for his horses, and, being 
still a stranger in our midst, probably 
did not care to borrow. At any rate, Max- 
well agreed to stop and thresh his grain 
before he crossed the river. 

Mr. Renot came over to our place in 
the morning to engage a hand, and as I 
was not helping at King’s, who would 
finish their last field before noon, it fell 
to my lot to go to the new neighbor’s. I 
had an early dinner and rode over on my 
bicycle to find Renots still at the table. 
Mrs. Renot appeared like a timid little 
woman, but I soon discovered she was | 
not afraid to talk. Her husband went to | 
the barn to do some final fixing for the | 
threshing, and she seemed quite willing | 
to tell me about her good fortune in se-| 
curing Marjorie Cramer to help cook for 
the threshers. She asked if I knew 
Marjorie Cramer. I assured her that I 
did; that, in fact, everybody knew her; | 
that she had the well deserved reputation | 
of being the most beautiful and most 
capable girl in our country; and that 
Majorie and I were old chums. 

Mrs. Renot proved to be a very inter- 
esting talker. In a short time we became 
so well acquainted that she told me the} 
only trouble which had come into her | 
married life. It was concerning her! 
husband. He had taken to drinking. She | 
said that he took spells at it while they | 
were living in Michigan. When they 
came to Ohio she had hoped and prayed 


fields to do, 


little women, | 


she 


out 





that he would leave drink alone, since 
their new home was in dry territory 
Nevertheless he had been getting liquor 


and only the week before he 


home a whole 


somew here, 
had brought 

i sympathized with the little woman as 
best I telling her that serious as 
her husband’s fault was, he was not 
nearly as bad as the men who were selling 
the liquor illegally. I told her that I 
hoped some way could be found to break 
her husband of his habit. It was almost 
on my lips to tell her that all underhanded 
dealing in drink would soon cease, since 
our new prosecutor, Tommy Davidson, a 
clean young lawyer and a reformer, had 
yut his hand to clearing out the boot- 
ok, Then it flashed to my mind about 
Tom and Marjorie being engaged. If 
Marijorie learned about Mr. Renot’s case 
of liquor, she would tell her fiance and 
Mr. Renot would soon be in the toils of 
the law. Already I foresaw the broken 
heart of my little neighbor and I deter- 
mined to avert such a calamity if possible. 
But Marjorie was coming this very after- 
noon to be alone with the confiding little 
French woman. What could I do? 

As I sat puzzling over this, Marjorie 
herself arrived. I hastened out to take 
her horse and Mrs. Renot hustled after 
me, exclaiming! 


case. 


could, 





Mrs. Renot appeared like a timia 


was not afraid to talk. 


BOOTLEGGER 


’ 

“How do you do 
Marjorie, and who is the 
beautiful little boy?” 

“This is Robert,” I 
said, helping him down 
and saying “Hello,” to 
Marjorie, who explained 
that there was no one 
at home to care for her 
little brother so she 
brought him along. 

“Most certainly,” said 
the little woman, ‘‘come 
right along with me. 
Robert shall have a 
pretty cake.” 

I drove the mare to the 
barn but had scarcely be- 
gun to unhitch before 
Marjorie came running 
after a package she had 
left under the buggy seat. I took that op- 
portunity of asking her how Tom was get- 
ting along. ‘‘Just splendidly,”’ she said, “‘he 
already had a clue.” 

“A clue,” I exclaimed, “What is it?’’ 

“A red mustache,” she replied. 

“What, Tom has a red mustache?” 

“No, I didn’t mean that,’’ she laughed, 
“but honestly, last night he saw a man 
hand some bottles from the back door of 
the “‘speak-easy”’ he has been watching, 
and all he could see of the man who was 
inside doing the handing out was his red 


rut I discovered 










mustache.”’ 

“Indeed, red 
scarce,‘ I agreed. 

“About all he has to do is to catch the 
owner of that red mustache and arrest 
him. 

But our tete-a-tete was interrupted by 
a shrill whistle, and I had my hands full 
with the mare, until the machine stopped 
down by the house. I put the mare in 
the stable and came out to the front of 
the barn just in time to see Mr. Renot 
and the engineer, who was a stranger to 
me, come out of the milk house, which 
midway between the house and 

I stopped short with surprise. 


mustaches are pretty 


stood 
barn. 


| The engineer had a red mustache! 


Evidently Mr. Renot had seen my 
queer look, for he asked, after some 
hesitation, whether I would drink some 
buttermilk, too. I made some excuse for 
not wishing any, so he said we would go 
to threshing as soon as we could as it 
looked very much like rain. 

It was a busy scene that followed. The 
separator was backed into the barn and 
in a surprisingly short time the long belt 
| was on afid we scrambled into the mow. 

The bundles were soon thumping regularly 
} upon the table of the self feeder and riding 
| slowly into the huge mow, that took them 
|faster and faster until the roar of the 
|great monster arose above the shouts 
| of the men and the dust and chaff settled 
over the laborers. 

Mr. Renot himself pitched bundles into 
| the feeder, but I noticed that every fifteen 
| minutes or so he would crawl down from 
the mow and be gone a few moments. 
Once, when he was down, I went to the 
end of the barn and peeked through a 
|crack. I saw him and the red mustached 
engineer going into the milk house. It 
seemed pretty clear to me that these two 
men were drawing heavily on that case 
of whiskey. Finally when Renot came 
back, I managed to work up close to him, 
and had my suspicions confirmed by 
smelling the liquor on his breath. ‘ 

This was disgusting. To work under 
a drinking boss was enough to cut against 
|the grain; and to see the laws of my 

native state scorned under my very eyes 
was worse than disgusting; it was revolt- 
ing. I was almost persuaded to give up 
trying to help the fellow. Then I thought 
|of the brave little woman in the house 
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FARMERS 
SHOOTING 
CLUBS 


hE 


Provide just the fun 
the farmer needs. sociable, 
Invite the neighbors to a trapshoot 
in the meadow. Find out who is the 
best shot. Meet once a week in 
winter—once a month in summer, 
and soon all will be good shots. 


HAND TRAP 


throws clay targets 40 to 75 yards 
just like flying ducks or quail. 

Great practice for hunters. Fun 
for everybody. Let the women try. 
They ought to know how. 

The Hand Trap costs only $4.00 
at your dealers, or sent prepaid 
by us. Write for free Hand Trap 
Booklet No.S 558 ; also ‘“The Sport 
Alluring” (men) and ‘Diana of the 
Traps” (women). 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 








Ltr us HELP you 


MAKE MONEY 
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TRAPPERS 


—very interestin also 


contains Tra pping Meth- 
ods, Tra ws, Cat- 
of Supplies and other 
information, 


osefu 
YY FOR IT TO- 








Ca T RAPPERSnis Will 
SE 


forecast regarding the coming trapping season. I'l) 
also put your name on my list and mail you 


>” Fe E MARKET 


REPORTS 
to be issued at every important market change. 
Furs from northern states my specialty. I pay the 
most money, dv not charge commission and guaran- 
tee my grades or return your furs. Send me your name today 


SJ W. R. RUMBAUGH, 501 Wagner St, Des Moines, Ia. 

















Learn toStuffBirds 


Do you ever hunt or rsh? Be sure to wri 
today for our free book. Find out how to s! 
mount birds, animais and gan tan — 
Fine business, very faqcinating ond peat: me 
we this book. Don 
ae 
‘very trophy you take is valu< 


E 
able. You can make mon 
for ethers. Write tode~ and get free book. Act now. 


Prof. J. W. ELWOOD, Taxidermist. 2°27 Elwood Blde., Omaha, Neb. 


T R xs ad GUNS 
j a Cis ae 
st to with en you have Furs to 
sell. Write for catalog of Tra pers’ Supplies and Price 
List of Raw Furs. You will save money here. 


€.W. BIGGS &CO., 114 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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and I resolved to await my time. The 
succeeding events, however, solved my 
preblem in the most unexpected way. 
The afternoon wore on. The mow went 
down rapidly. The men became interested 
in getting done. Since it was their last 
job of threshing for the year, they seemed 
filled with an unusual amount of rush, 
and the engineer, too, felt a little more 
push than customary, no doubt, for he 
Kept the safety v: alve popping often in 
spite of frequent visits to the milk house. 
All worked so busily, in fact, that no one 
noticed an approaching thunder storm 


until a blast of the whistle caused a stop. | 


“You'd better take the belt in,” called 
out Mr. Maxwell. 

As the men were rolling it into the barn, 
someone noticed a rig driving up, evidently 
to get out of the rain. 


“Why, its Tommy Davidson,”’ said one. | 


” 


“Wonder if he knew Marjorie is here, 
said another. 


Tom drove his horse to the shed and | 


went to the house. 

“T’ll bet he stays to supper and takes 
her home,” ventured a third. 

But I wondered if the young prosecutor 
might only be making a sly business call. 

The storm did not last long and soon 
the belt was rolled out agam and we 
went to work. But things did not go 
well. A heavy wind blew up after the 
storm in kuch a way as to blow most of 
the bundles away from the feeder, and 
soon a great pile accumulated on the floor. 
Someone suggested partly closing one of 
the barn doors so as to shut off most of 
the wind. The machine was, therefore, 
stopped again while one door was propped 
as nearly shut as it would go without 
touching the belt. 

Before they started, Tom and Marjorie 
with Robert, came out to watch us thresh. 
Robert begged so hard to be allowed to 
go up in the mow with the men, that 
Marjorie at last gave her consent, cau- 
tioning him to stay far away from the 
edge. The machine started again and this 
time everything ran smoothly. We could 
be through in thirty minutes. Every- 
body felt happy. The bundles fairly flew. | 
The engine chugged and puffed, chaff | 
and dust blew around in great eddies | 
filling eyes, nose, and mouth, but nobody | 
cared. Suddenly there was a piercing 
cry. I thought of Robert and ran to the | 
front of the mow. Sure enough, the child 
had crawled too near to the edge and was | 
slipping toward the machine. 

“Get him,” I yelled to Renot. 

Renot was closest to the boy and he 
made a step forward, but the brute was 
too drunk to gage his feet. He swayed, 
and in try*ng to gain his balance, one Toot 
slipped and he fell prone on his back so 
that the push of his feet started the whole 
mass of bundles to which the poor child 
was clinging, and they slid with a rush 
toward the feeder. 

“Great God! stop the engine!” shouted 
a dozen voices. 

With a start that froze my blood I 
remembered that I had seen the engineer 
go toward the milk house only a moment 
before. There was no one at the engine. 
With an awful leap I started towards the 
floor, but there was one before me. I} 
only reached the ladder in time to see 
what followed. 

Marjorie stood there as white as a 
seat gazing at the place where her 
brother fell. She held both hands clasped 
tight over her ears as though fearful of 
hearing the mighty cylinder crush the 
little bones. The whole mass of bundles 
with the boy buried in them had fallen 
squarely on the feeder and was moving 
steadily upward toward the deadly re- 
volvi ing knives. There was one man who 
kept hishead. It was Tommy Davidson. 
He saw at a flash that no living man 
could now stop the engine in time to 
save the child. His brain worked like 
lightning. Without a pause he gave a 

Continued on page 71 
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Rifles and 
Cartridges for 
Your Big Game Hunt 


UST as soon as game became scarce enough to make 
men critical about their rifles, sportsmen in every 
community got to demanding Remington-UMC, 
The demand for Remington-UMC Big Game Rifles and 
Remington Metallic Cartridges has been growing ever since. 


The Remington-UMC Dealer here in this community is the man to go to. 
He knows what's happening in the sport today. You'llknowhim by the Red 
Ball Mark of Remington-U 1JC—and ate store is Sportsmen’s Headquarters, 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co, Woolworth Bldg. (233 B’way) N. ¥. City 








































Guaranteed Ready Roofing—Guaranteed Mixed Paints 


Here is paint and costng: quality worth your most carefulinvestigation. Indeed, roof 
ing or paint good enough to be sold on smal!, easy payments, with no advance payment, must 
possess very Highest qual quality. mo $10,000, 000 ie eek and and cn cu 


<4 Pay on 3, 6, 9 and 12 Months’ CREDIT 


We know that most farmers meet their obligations ween they sell their crops or Bvestock. 
That ¢ when you con osttie with wo pay all or part in 3, 6, 9 and 12 No 
— no money in advance—no red oo ere confidential no interest—po one 

o. ercu ever-Leak t urfaced oo 
rT Roofing Bargain outlasts any roofing made. Best lo fibre wool ofing 
rated with 
Shee ere aetna Wis sate Riel t included, As lo $1.15 is 


Guaranteed Ready Mixed Paint Bargains Soad aecinet pacing, Ullsiootent chal 


ing or os nes S- and to spread easier, cover more surface, and last than any other paint. 

Rex-Kote Mouse Peet. baal. bol. rgal. $1. 02; Seal 46 bbl. per 1.09; 

6 § gal, kits, per gal. $1. 87} gal. cans. 1. qt MJ160. Rex Kote Mineral B rn Paint. 

60 gal. bbl. per gal. 84c3 BL Mater 6 iets . 98c. 

MJi61. Rex-Kote Roof Psint. gal. ack) $2] 3162. Nes. Green) gal. ais 

seal. sp. go (black) per sy Bo n @Ser6 64c; Maroon or Green 

oo pom earrersanet 1 for free catalog sh Paint 

end name and ac reas on al for cal talog « owing Pain 

"FRE "E HARTMAN'S Paint and Colors, y Terms, al: les of Roofing 
Roofing Bargain postpaid. Ask for coe isl Pernt. Bo oF me mo Nao 192-F 


HARTMAN COMPANY aiit'crs.towing Sect, 













Get This Sensational 


Furnace Offer 
SAVE $40 to $50 or more in buying—save 


fuel—cut out installation problem — yet heat the 
whole house. Pipeless—only one register needed, 
Let's send you this complete plant at once on 
Free Trial—Cash or Easy Payments 
We pay freight and ship within 24 hours. $100,000 money- back 


— We also sell pipe furnaces and send expert's pean 
ee—showing how to install. Ask for furnace catalog 933 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
] 00 300,000 families using Kalamazoo Stoves, 
AT Ce reviitet AY Tables. 4 catalogs—say which you want, 


Ranges, Gas Stoves, Furnaces, White 
ster Direct to You oe © ee rit) 




















3 Metal Kitchen Kabinets and 
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WINTERING ROSES 

Roses grown in porch boxes can be 
successfully wintered in the same boxes 
in a rather dark, cool room, where the 
air is of an even temperature. Cut a lot 
of tobacco stems in short bits and strew 
them about the surface of the earth in 
the boxes, and this will do much to keep 
the fly from working on the rose plants. 
The roses can be kept in these boxes in 
a dry, cool, well ventilated cellar, but in 
either place water must be used quite 
sparingly, as it is apt to produce disease. 

Such roses can be kept outside during 
the winter in most instances if the leaves 
are allowed to be frosted and drop off 
and then a few inches of coal ashes placed 
about the roots on the soil, and the plant 
and soil protected by fodder or heavy 
stable litter which wil tsep off the rains. 
In early spring the litter and ashes ought 
to be removed before the warm weather 
has a chance to produce any growth. 


THE CHINESE SACRED LILY 

The Chinese sacred lily will grow and 
bloom if planted in a pot in good soil, but 
the plant is more of a novelty if grown in 
water instead of soil. 

The only requirement is to place the 
bulbs in a glass dish with pebbles or pieces 
of rock placed about them in such manner 
as to prevent them from buoying up and 
tipping over; the tops which are usually 
quite ouphat, cause them to overturn 
after growth is made. 

It is best to have rocks placed so that 
the roots will not be disturbed by resetting 
the pebbles or stones after the plants are 
growing. 

The Chinese sacred lily may be started 
early or late in autumn. Most persons 
start them late in November, and they 
are frequently in bloom during the Christ- 
mas season. 

From one to half a dozen bulbs can be 
grown in a dish or vase, according to the 
size of the receptacle. They require no 
fertilizer. 


PLANTING ORIENTAL POPPIES 

Oriental and European poppies should 
be planted in their permanent position in 
September or October. These hardy peren- 
nials are attracting more attention each 
year, and those who have grown plants 
from seed should decide on the location 
desired, and transplant their best grown 
plants at this time. 

They require a light rich soil well en- 
riched with well decayed stable manure. 
They should have a place in the hardy 
border or among the hardy shrubbery, in 
groups or beds. It is best to set plants 
several inches apart to prevent future 
crowding. 

Gorgeous displays are easily attained, 
and any one not acquainted with the 
beauty of these flowers should add a few 
to their collection. They are hardy, but a 
litter of light stable refuse or this mixed 
with a few autumn leaves held in place 
with brush, will insure a greater profusion 
of bloom the following season. 


PROPER CARE OF CACTUS 

Chose who allowed their cactus plants 
to stand out of doors in the warmest and 
most sunny location they had about their 
premises, will have a better chance to se- 
cure the finer blooms during the coming 
winter. 

Take the cactus in before the frosts in- 
jure it. Do not begin to pity the plant for 
the neglect shown it, and to lavish care 
and attention, or the flowers will fail to 
appear. The best way to make a cactus 
bloom profusely is to plunge the pot into 




























































done by having a box partly filled with 
dry sand, in which the pots es | be almost 
buried. They may be crowded somewhat 
if you have several plants of the cacti 
family. Keep them in a dry sunny loca- 
tion, and water only when the foliage 
shows signs of wilting. Cacti thus treated 
will surely bloom for anyone, and the 
flowers should be abundant and fine. 

If cacti are kept in pots not plunged in 
sand it is best not to allow the sun to shine 
directly on the side of the pot, as that 
might cause the roots on that side to be 
injured. The pots should not be too large 
as a cactus that becomes well nd 
is more apt to bloom more profusely. It is 
when a plant is root bound the heated pot 
is apt to injure the roots. 


AUTUMN CARE OF LAWNS 

Lawns often need treatment at this 
season of the year. If you secure a lot of 
nice well rotted stable manure and scatter 
it over the thin and bare places on the 
lawn where you had trouble last season in 
keeping the lawn green and of even 
growth, you will find it will.make a won- 
derful difference when spring comes, 
Place the manure on the lawn now, and 
the rains will carry the fertilizing elements 
to the weakened roots and when spring 
comes the lawn will put forth new vigor. 
\n application of fine ground raw bone 
now will help the lawn wonderfully. It 
is really better than manure for a general 
lawn dressing, for it contains no weed 
seeds, 


PROPER PLANTING OF PEONIES 

October and November is the time to 
plant herbaceous nies. In the North, 
earlier planting is essential than in a 
Southern latitude. Peonies do well in a 
light, deep, rich soil, in a bright sunny 
location. Some varieties will succeed 
pretty well in partial shade. Soil that is 
wet and during a greater portion 
of the time is unfit. In case such soil ex- 
ists, place a little under drainage in the 
form of broken stone, or cinders, about 
2 feet below the surface where roots 
are planted. 

One very important point to be observed 
in planting peonies is to not cover the root 
crowns with more than 2 inches of soil. If 
this is not observed shy blooming will be 
the result. 

Water should be used liberally during 
budding and blooming period. 

Peonies are perfectly hardy in any 
climate needing no protection. For the 
best effect they should be planted in beds, 
or groups, and roots should not be placed 
nearer to cach other than 15 to 20 inches. 
Too close will make plants too compact for 
good flowering. yper planting in 
autumn will insure success with this plant 
for years. If any have not done well, 
lift in October and reset, using the advice 
given above, and you will be rewarded.— 

MATCHES FOR FERNS 

There is a small worm that sometimes 
feeds upon the small roots of ferns, Sul- 
phur is a good remedy, but it is sometimes 
a little difficult to apply this judiciously. | 
It should be neustenedl thinly over the 
soil, and worked in beneath the surface. | 

A number of matches stuck here and | 
there in the soil in a fern pot or dish, with 
the heads buried about an inch, will as 
a rule assist greatly in restoring the fern 
to its normal condition. The moisture 
absorbs the sulphur on the match heads 
and the pests are either killed or driven 
away. dozen or two matches is not 
too many for a fair sized fern, and more 





\ box or bed of drv sand. This may be 


for a large one. 
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The first 50° 
Underwear to be 
knit in the Dollar 
way 


OW comes Mayo men’s under- 
wear with 10 ribs to the inch 


instead of 8. 
It means more elasticity—better fit 
—room aplenty. 
There’s no “‘boardy’’ feel to Mayo 
10-rib texture — it’s like pure joy 
against your skin. 
Aad, of course, that closer knitting makes 
your Mayo under- 
wear warmer. Good- 
¢ goose-flesh and 
ring teeth. 
B You will want to see 
the Mayo 10-rib Un- 
derwear and hold it 
in your hands. Note 
the soft, ‘‘woolly’’ 
” warmth. See those 
laundry - proof edges 
and strain- proof 
seams, The arm is 
is full size. The leg is 
shaped out at the calf, 
® in at the knee and out 
again at the thigh— 
just like the leg that 
will inside of it. 
Stretch those Mayo 
cuffs and ankles — 
what springiness! 










































































































More Warmth |} 


12 Superiorities 12 | 


1.Mayo 10-rib 
bric 
2.Mayo mule- 
| spun yern 
3. Mayo rip-proof 





























Dealers almost every- 
where are displaying 
Mayo underwear, 






















ame ya And any dealer can 

4. Sleevesan i . 

me cow order it for you. 

5. nak Sine arm If = Men’s Single Garments 
50c 


6. No bindi at 
elbows ” 


7. All edges laun- 
dry-proofed 
8. Snug-fitting col- 







Men's Union Suits 
$1.00 













lar and shoul- , 

ders ; Boys’ Union Suits 
9.Snug-fit cuffs 50c 

and ankles 
















10. Mayo reinforced Those who prefer the 







crotch old-style 8-rib under- 
— teers —_, wear will find Mayo 
a 8-rib garments an ex- 


cellent value. 


Look for the Maye 
Label 


Tus MAYO MILLS, Mayopan, N.C, 
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Underwear 


OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 


Sizes 1 to 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 


Heights 





















test forall work in any weather. 
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Please mention Successful Farming 
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IS YOUR LABEL CORRECT? 

We are anxious that each and every 
subseriber shall receive every copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming for which he has paid. 
However, sometimes because of, errors 
which will creep into the immense amount 
of detail in keeping straight more than 
700,000 subscription records, some sub- 
scribers fail to receive certain copies or to 
receive proper credit as to the time to 
which their subscriptions are paid. This 
we wish to avoid as far as possible. 

The name and address of each subscriber 
with the subscription order number and 
expiration date, 1s given on a wax stencil 
which is made at the time the subscription 
order is received. The original subscrip- 
tion order is then carefully filed away, for 
future reference, and the wax stencil is 
placed in a box with the other stencils of 
parties who receive mail at the same post 
office. The subscription stencils are filed 
according to the name of the post offices 
and states, and not according to the names 
of the subscribers. That is the reason we 
ask for the names of both your old and new 
post offi when you request us to make 
a change of address. 

Each month when the paper is mailed 
these wax subscription stencils are fed 
through our large addressi machine 
which prints the stencils on the front cover 
page, or on a special wrapper. Below is a 
reproduction of one of the wax stencils 
above mentioned. 























On the stencil shown above, you will 
notice the expiration date of the subscrip- 
tion is given as April, 1917. This means 
that the subscriber will receive Successful 
Farming up to and including April, 1917. 
The month and year on your own label 
indicates when your subscription will ex- 
pire. Will you please turn to the front 
cover page of this copy of your paper and 
see if there are any mistakes on your sub- 


scription record as given in the name and | 


address label? 

The figures in the upper left hand corner 
of the stencil show the subscription order 
number. It is necessary that we know the 
order number so as to be able to locate the 
original subscription order. That is why 
we ask subscribers to send us a name and 
address label taken from a copy of the 
paper recently received, providing we re- 
ceive a complaint and are not able to lo- 
cate the name on our subscription list. 

If you fail to receive your copy of Suc- 


cessful Farming by the 25th of the month, | 


we ask that you please notify us by card 
or letter, mentioning the order numbcr as 
given on the name and address label on a 
copy you have in your possession. We 
will immediately investigate to learn what 
is wrong and send you a duplicate copy of 
the missing number. If not possible to 
send us a name and address label, nor give 
us the order number, please state when 
the subscription was sent to us and to what 
date it is paid. ' 

Always advise us when you move from 
one post office to another, being sure to 
give us the names of both your old and 
new post offices. 

When sending us subscriptions, either 
your own or others, kindly state whether 
they are new or renewal. If renewal, please 
give same name as before, or if a change is 
made, be sure to tell under what name and 
address the paper was formerly received. 

It is our sincere desire to get each copy 
of Successful Farming to you promptly 
and in good order. We will greatly appre- 

tion. 


ciate your and coopera 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


} 
| 








Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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The Man in 


That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the 
marvel of this age of wonders. 
Yet the full significance of the 
achievement is not realized if 
it is considered strictly as a 


coast-to-coast connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by hav- 
ing finally overcome the great 
barrier of distance, it has re- 
moved thelast limitation of tele- 
phone communication between 
all the people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but 
from anywhere to anywhere— 
even from any one to any one 


—in the United States. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


the Multitude 


Wherever you are, it is 
possible to reach any one of 
our hundred million _popula- 
tion. You can single out from 
this vast throng any particular 
individual with whom you 


desire to speak. 


To bring this about, the Bell 


spent years 


System has 


millions, extending its lines 


everywhere, anticipating 
ultimate triumph. 


one telephone neighborhood. 


With the Transcontinental 
Line in successful operation, 
the established Bell highways 
make you the near neighbor 
of your farthest-away fellow 


citizen. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


It has had 
the foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into 


Universal Service 








HOOSIER 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


To try in your own home for 80days. Show your friends. Freight 

paid by us. Seod it back at our expense 

keep it, You can buy the best at Actual —— 

Prices. Are heavily made, of the grade ; 
ta ties 
he 









Stoves CREE 
fe es 
eaters 


if you do not want to 







material, beautifully fnishel, with im 





155 State Street, - 





MARION, IND. 





Our guarantee on page three applies to each advertisement 


in the paper. 


We refuse thousands of dollars worth of adver- 


tising each year because it does not come up to our standard. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 

















Over the Line 


T is a low, square, brick building that shadows the corner 
of our courthouse square. The deep set windows are crossed 
by harsh iron gratings, a heavy riveted door shuts out the 
sunshine. 1 try to avoid passing it, for I would like to 
forget that it is there. But today as I was hurrying through 
the October sunshine in a short cut to the courthouse, I 
passed into its shadow and glancing be I looked straight 
into the familiar eyes of Tom Mason, looking at me from 
behind those cruel bars. It was only for an instant, for as 











\ 








and 














Of course 1 had known he 
where he was at work. 


the bar 


not”’ 


wholly obliterated. 


plunder. 
it was plain stealing. 
lowe ‘en 


Tom felt better. 


ball team. 


was “swiped.” 
to kindred spirits. One day 
the footballs and smiled indulgently. 
with pride, The sa 

It was only 


a day and told him that he 
“short change,” 


was obliterated. 


the 


gloom behind prison bars. 





That was only one short year ago. 


they recognized me a hunted, hopeless look flashed in them 
they disappeared in the darkness. 
than that cast by those forbidding walls settled on my heart 
nor could I cast it off all that long day. 

was there, 
had been caught stealing from the cash register in Carleson and Brown’s 
He had been tried and found quilty. 
a lig hthe: arted, happy-go-lucky boy, a criminal! 


Ten yvonne ago, a youngster of nine, he moved into our neighborhood 
There wasn’t a cleaner, squarer boy in town than he. 
property right was his by inheritance. 
formed as sharply defined and impassible a barrier as the iron bars 
that shut him from the sunshine today. 
ing line that safeguarded him and stood clearly defined between integrity 
and moral destruction becar.e weak and uncertain, till at last it was 


The first time I noticed it give way a little was one Hallowe’en. 
of fun prompted an assualt on the gates and fences in the neighborhood. 
Grape patches and orchards were considered by the crowd as legitimate 
Tom only half enjoyed the grapes. 
He argued vith himself in vain that it was Hal- 
and everybody expected mischief. 
ridiculed the man who was foolish enough to leave orchards unguarded. 
The safety line had begun to be shakey. 

When a sophomore in high school, he was elected captain of the foot- 
By the time he was graduated his room at home was pro- 
fusely decorated with nose guards, helmets, footballs, and pennants. 
each one was written the date and the name of the school from which it 
At first the stolen plunder was hidden and exhibited only 
Tom’s father learned the history of one of 
After that he exhibited his trophies (?) 
fety line was sadly wrecked. 

a year ago that one of the leading citizens wanted Tom to 
take tickets at the gate during the county fair. 
could have as a “rake off” 
remarking at the same time with a laugh, that the boy 
who had the job two years ago made five dollars a day. 


A shadow deeper 


He 


The whole town knew it. 
Tom Mason 
A common thief behind 
A keen sense of 


Law abiding, the “Thou shalt 


But little by little that protect- 


Love 


He couldn’t help feeling that 


That week the town paper 


On 


He offered him two dollars 
all he made on 


The safety line 
Today Tom Mason looks out from 


—Emma Case Moulton 








AN IMPROVISED CLOSET 


tecently I saw in the room of a country | 


most charming substitute for a 
The room was one of the big, 
chambers found in 
many old-time houses. A really good 
wardrobe-closet was not within her 
means; a cheap one she did not desire. 
From inexpensive lumber her brother 
constructed a frame seven and one-half 
feet long, six feet high, and two and one- 
half feet deep. The front was divided into 
three panels by the framework, each 
panel two and one-half feet wide. When 


girl a 
closet. 


square, closetless 


finished the frame was painted white 
like the trimming of the room. 

Inside the frame has a stout wire ex- 
tending lengthwise upon which garment 
hangers may be hung. 
b i k holds wardrobe 


A cleat 
hooks. 


across the 


Below 





upon another cleat a generous wall 
pocket is fastened, with pockets for 
shoes, rubbers, and various ‘small articles, 
In the middle panel of the front a curtain 
rod is fitted. 

When completed so far, the girl lined 
the top and back of the frame with white 
muslin to keep out dust. On the inside 
of the ends and front she tacked smoothly 
a pretty cretonne with a curtain in the 
third panel which served as a door. 

This closet is really pretty, and holds 
a great deal. It looks better and offers 
much greater protection from dust than 
does the corner closet, arranged by sus- 
pending a curtain from a shelf attached 
to the wall.—A. M. A. 


Love and respect are always 


this ' efficient rulers than fear. 





| 





| 
| 
| 
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IT SLUGS HARD 
Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser. 


“Let your coffee slave be denied his 
cup at its appointed time! Headache— 
sick stomach—fatigue. I know it all in 
myself, and have seen it in others. Strange 
that thinking, reasoning beings will per- 
sist in its use,”’ says a Topeka man. 

He says further that he did not begin 
drinking coffee until he was twenty 
years old, and that slowly it began to 
— him, and affect his hearing through 
is nervous system. 

“Tl inally, I quit coffee and the conditions 
slowly disappeared, but one cold morn- 


| ing the smell of my wife’s coffee was too 


much for me and I took a cup. Soon I 
was drinking my regular allowance, tear- 
down brain and nerves by the daily 
dose of the nefarious beverage. 

“Later, I found my breath coming hard, 
had frequent fits of nausea, and then | 


| was taken down with bilious fever. 


“Common sense came to me and I quit 
ood and went back to Postum. 
I at once began to gain and have had no 
| returns of my bilious symptoms, headache, 
dizziness, or vertigo. 

“I now have health, bright thoughts, 
and added weight, where before there 
was invalidism and the blues. 

“My brother quit coffee because of its 
effect on his health and now uses Postum 
lie could not stand the nervous strain 
while using cofiee, but keeps well on 
Postum.”” Name given by Postum Co., 


| Battle Creek, Mich. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c¢ and 25c pack- 


| ages. 


Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c 
tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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WATER WORKS $9780 


~ For Country Homes 
Complete and ready for use, anyone 
can set up. Complete system, en- 
abling you to have hot and cold run- 
ning water, sanitary plumbing. 
HEATING PLANTS easily installed 
by anyone at low cost. 
FREE 355 Write s, today for big FREE 
f Plans and com- 
plete eles. Explains how we 
supply you at cost and guar- 
antee you can install or money re- 
funded, Thousands of happy users. 
Getour low prices on pumps, eng nes, 
washing machines, tanks, plum- 
bing goods, all farm machine 
wmISSOUR] WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. 
2730! S$. 6th St., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


AGENTS 


$30 WEEKLY 
felts J Improved by 4 
rons. Muail » 




















for it. Saves steps, time, 
work, a e Pays for it- 


welk Nar € Big profits on on every 
8 out of 10 homes. 







antiasdan. Bex 817, Bayton, Chie 


Every Home Can Save Money 


by Using Gearhart's Family Knitter 
Knits a r of stockings, beel and toe, in 30 mine 
utes. eel and toe preef nat holes, 
Doubles the wear of b ° proved, with 
ribbing attachment. Over 100,000 
Home- 
propesition. 
talogue and 
samples of work seot FREE. Big money 
for agents. CEARHART KNITTING 
MACHINE CO.,B0x 362, Clearfield, Pa. 


iat me ship direct to you, Pure, New Honey 
from wild flowers Most delicious. Prices: 
12-Ib, pail $1.35, mailing wt. 14 Ibs. 3u-Ib 
ean $3. 30, 60-1b.can $6.60, 120-Ibs. $13. Spe- 
cial quantity price to Hotels, Schools and 
Boarding Houses. Send 2c to pay post- 
age and packing for large free sample. 
Write for circular. Agents wanted, 
H. H.THALE, BeeFarm 
Box G30, Maywood, Mo, 


Read the ads in this month’s 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON BEING IN 
STYLE 
“THERE is some folks,” said 
Aunty Hopeful, who sets up 
nights studyin’ fashion 
for fear they may get left i 


in the social swim if their togpery 
should get twenty-four hours behind the 
season. Their clothes seem to give ’em 
a lot more concern than their morals. 
Probably this is because pretty much any 
kind of morals will pass muster if one has 
stylish enough clothes to set ’em off with. 
I suppose I’m pretty old fashioned in my 
way of thinkin’, just as I am in lots of 
other things, but in all the years I’ve 
been on earth I’ve seen some few styles 
that have never gone out of fashion and 
I’m just contrariwise enough to believe 
they'll be considered good form for some 
time to come. 

“For every day wear,” continued Aunty, 
a cheerful heart and a clear conscience is 
always in vogue. Skirts may be so tight 
that one can’t sit down in ’em, or they may 
be so big around the hem that one’s feet 
gets lost in ’em, but when it comes to 
smiles and pleasant greetin’s they will 
always be found in style. A sweet, 
womanly way won’t never go out of 
fashion. Gentle manners is bound to be 
appropriate for all occasions and a sunny 
disposition is always in keepin’ with what- 
ever else one may be wearin’. 

“When it comes to young people,” con- 
eluded Aunty, “‘I don’t see but there is 
lots of old fashioned ways that is a big 
improvement over some of those which 
is in style today. These turned up noses 
which so many young misses is wearin’ 
just now, don’t certainly improve their 
leaks or assist people to thinkin’ any the 
more of ’em. A snobbish air may give 
its owner some satisfaction, but it don’t 
gather friends or help to increase one’s 
popularity. 

There’s a lot of such frills bein’ worn 
nowadays by the smart set, but I notice 
that somehow the smart set never seems 
to have many friends outside of its own 
exclusive circle. Other things which 
seem to be popular with young people now 
is half-heartedness, lack of earnestness, 
and lots of ’make believe.’ The risi 
generation has got a regular monopoly on 
such like and it seems to be all the style 
to be as shallow as a good milk t 
I’m not sure that I like these modern 
fashions. When I was a girl sincerity 
was all the vogue and it was quite the 
style to be genuine. These things wasn’t 
just skin deep as they are now, but people 
was the same through and through as 
they seemed on the surface.”—Orin 
Crooker. 


PARENT’S RIGHT TO CHILD’S 
WAGES 

“A girl was sent out to work by her 
family when 16 years of age aod her 
folks told her she was not of legal age until 
she was 21 years old. Her parents got 
$250 from the time she was 18 until she 
was 21 and they borrowed $100 from her 
after she was 21. Then she stayed with her 
folks on the farm until she was 23 years 
old, she is now 26. It is four years since 
her parents borrowed the money which 
she gave them without a note. Now they 
refuse to give it back. Could she secure 
this $350 which she earned after she was 
18 years of age by law or can she sue them 
for monthly wages after she was 18 years 
of age?” —F, B., Ill. 

She can recover any money that she 
lent them, but her parents cannot be 
compelled to repay any of the wages 
which she turned over to them, unless 
| promised to repay. It is a fixed rule 
of law that services performed by one 
member of a family for another, or money 
paid by a child to a parent, is presumed to 
have been a gift, m the absence of an 
express promise to pay—A. L. H. 8. 
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Exposition 
San Francisco 


A Majestic Range in your kitchen is not merely 
something to cook witti—it’s a faithful, silent 
partner that lightens the work and lowers the 
cost of cooking. 


Faithful in perfiormance—it bakes right' always: 
eo built that heat is uniformly circulated to all 
parts of oven; and a heavy asbestos lining 
reflects the heat onto all surfaces of baking— 
top, sides, and bottom. Its big, copper tank, 
with pocket inset against lining of firebox is, 
like Old Faithful Geyser, continually bubbling 
with hot water. 


Faithful in fuel economy—its scientific con- 
etruction puts fuel to the fullest use; distri- 
butes the heat to all cooking surfaces and 
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“Old Faithful”’—in the kitchen. 


One quality, many styles and sixes, with er without legs. 
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holds it inside—heat can’t escape and be 
wasted, for cold-riveting (no bolts or clamps) 
makes the Majestic practically and permanent- 
ly airtight. 


The Majestic is made of non-breakable, malle- 
able iron and charcoal iron which resists rust 
three times as long as stecl. 


You'll not hesitate to pay the little higher 
Majestic price, when you know its economy in 
use, and the way it outwears three ordinary 
ranges. 


There is a Majestic dealerin nearly every coun- 
ty of 42 States—il you don’t knowone, write us. 


Write for Book. 
Tells what to look 
for and what to 





wnlaues Hygienically 


with 
Little 


Labor by 


the things advertised in 


Successful Farming. Tell him we guarantee a square 
deal from the manufacturer. 
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ATTRACTIVE KITCHENS 


By DOROTHY CALHOUN 


HROUGH an east and a south win- | 

dow the sunlight sifted softly in| 

through crisp, straight hanging cur- | 
tains, lighting up the fresh white walls 
and woodwork, the yellow and white 
checked linoleum, and the buff chair. 
Bright scarlet geraniums in a row on the 
window sills gave a colorful note. The | 
cooking dishes, haneing in an orderly | 
file along the wall above the stove were | 
white enameled, and a quaint little squat | 
jug on the dresser was filled with nas- | 
turtiums. A crisp rustle of gingham | 
skirts, and the mistress of the house in 
a checked apron stood in the doorway. 
Then, questions and surprise! After the | 
first greetings were over the friend took in 
the whole winsome little room with a 
comprehensive sweep of her arm. 

“How did you do this?” she asked. 

“A little time, a little thought, a little | 
white paint!’ laughed her friend. 

“‘My*dear, I made up my mind that if | 
I.was going to spend fully one third of 
my day time out here in the kitchen, | 
was going to have a pleasant place to 
spend it in, if | had to leave the parlor | 
unfurnished!’ ’ 

She had struck a new note. 

So many kitchens are just places to 
work in, not to live in! They are neat 
and cheerless spots, to be escaped from 
at the first opportunity with a sigh of 
relief. There is another typical kitchen. 
It has a clean, dark floor, astraight wooden 
kitchen chair, cheap curtains slightly 
sagging across the lower half of the win- 
The walls are neutral and dingy, 
yainted a forbidding brown or slate. 
Rewtienen or white oilcloth protect the 
unpainted pine table. A heterogeneous 
collection of cooking dishes are piled in 
the sink cupboard, revealed by an un- 
latched door. Everything is dreary and 
uninteresting. One might read a cook 
book here, but surely not one’s favorite 
novel. I have seen a hundred such kitchens. 
And whenever I see one I think to myself, 
“Oh, woman dear, why do you keep your 








dows. 








comfort shut away in your parlor?” 

One need not argue on the score of 
expense. The suggestions I am giving 
you are not expensive ones. You own 
most of the articles now, only you are 
not making the most of them. Let us 
go through the average kitchen, article 
by article, and see what may be done to 
make it more cheery and helfpul. 
in a position to choose the 
location of your kitchen, be sure it is a 
sunny room. | have noticed that the 
tehen is generally left out of the plan- 
ng when young housekeepers are look- 
ng through a new house. They want a 
sitting room, a sunny dining 
oom, big he j rooms, and well, the kite nen 
s rather small and dark but what can one | 
xpect of a kitchen? ‘The pleasantest 
tchen is one facing south, of course, but ! 


| 
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| 
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leasant 
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'them, two such chairs, one a rocking 


| sage green. 








ere 
a room with an eastern window is also| 
sunny during the hours when one is most | 
in it, 
A Color Scheme 

The location of the kitchen should 
determine the color scheme. Do you 
smile to think of a color scheme in a 
hitchen? Not if you are anxious to have 
it attractive. A dark room must be! 
brightened with cheerful paint; a yellow 
floor, for instance, white walls, and white 
painted furniture. A very light room 
may have blue or green for its color in- 
stead of yellow. If the floor is hardwood, 
you are to be congratulated. Nothing 
else, unless it is expensive tile, is so easily 
kept clean. For the kitchen an unvar- 
nished, untreated hardwood floor is best. 
The wood itself looks fresher and cleaner 
than any oil or wax preparation can make 
it. A braided rug, after the fashion of 
our grandmother’s, in the color scheme 
of the room is very attractive on such a 
floor. Never cover it with linoleum. 

If the floor is a soft wood one, and too 





rough to be painted nicely, a good grade 
of linoleum is the best covering. If, 
when you are washing such a floor, you 
simply wipe around the edges with a damp 
cloth instead of passing a wet, dripping 
mop over it you will have little trouble 
with rotted or ragged edges. A fairly 
smooth pine floor may be stained or 
painted to harmonize with the rest of the 
room. 

White painted walls are a bit harder 
to keep fresh and clean, but the result 
is worth the extra trouble. If the paint 
has a very little yellow mixed with it, 
so that it is a light cream instead of a 
dead white it will keep clean looking much 
longer. For a smooth plastered wall two 
coats of paint are enough, though a floor 
takes at least three. A good paint for 
this purpose, an indoor paint, costs only 
fifty-five cents a quart. You can put the 
_ on yourself, with a medium size 
rush, painting out from the corners and 
sides of the wall toward the middle, and 
then from the middle back to the walls 
so that the paint runs together and does 
not show the brush marks. 

If the furniture is to be painted white, 
an extra coat of enamel will make the 
result twice as lasting and attractive. A 
kitchen chair may be both comfortable 
and artistic. Colonial style chairs, 
strongly made of pine or birch are very 
good for this purpose. They may be had 
in rocker or straight chairs, and fit the 
back beautifully. If there is room for 


chair, are attractive adjuncts to the 
kitchen. In a yellow and white or blue 
and white kitchen the chairs should be 
white also, but if you prefer it, they 
come already stained a lovely shade of 
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Gold Dust on the 
kitchen sink 
Cleans it quicker 
than a wink. 





THE activity of 
Gold Dust 
makes it the only 


5cand larger 


washing and clean- dimen 
ing powder you ‘for sale 
need. Use it on everywhere 


the kitchen sink. 


Millions of housewives depend 
on Gold Dust daily for cleaning 
everything, from linoleum to 
the choicest silver and plated 
ware and the finest woodwork. 


Dissolve a tablespoonful in hot 
water, and it goes to work, re- 
moving dirt without marring 
the brightest polished surface. 


(HERE FAIR BANK SouPARY] 


GOLD DUST 


The Active Cleaner 




















A straight leg kitchen table of pine, 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Piano satisfaction lies in the Ivers & 
Pond. It is now used in over 400 Lead- 
ing Educational Institutions and nearly 
60,000 American homes. A catalogue 
showing our complete line of grands, up- 
rights and players, important to the in- 
tending buyer, will be mailed on request. 


Write for it. 

Wherever in the United States 
How to no dealer sells tnem, we ship 
from the factory on approval. Attractive easy 
payment plans. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
131 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Veer Gaifo i, 


for Women, Girls and Boys 
Preferred for 20 Years. 


The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 


is a sure protection for the stocking 
Ask at your Store or send 15c for 
Children's (give age) or 50c for 
Women’s Sewons (four). 
GEORGE FROST CO... manners, 


Quilt Patterns 


avery quilter should have our 
book of 450 designs, containg the 
prettiest, queerest, scarcest ,most 
grostesq ue patterns, from old log 
cabin tos ars an: tzle ¢ Sepa se 


crazy 
12e, or club of 3 sets fur iwc. iis 
s 


LADIES’ ART CO., 
Block 10, St. Louis, Mo. 
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with a sliding shelf and a good sized 
drawer is rather more expensive than the 
ordinary table, but. not appreciably so 
in the long run. Painted white with 


brass or glass knobs these tables 
are sanita and attractive. No oil- 
cloth is np , for a damp cloth wiped 


over the surface will keep it clean. A row 
of two or three long, white painted shelves 
above the table, if there is no built in 
cupboard, makes an inexpensive substitute 
for one. Shelf paper or oilcloth invites 
cockroaches, and the white painted shelves 
alone are more artistic. A scrim or dotted 
swiss curtain, to match the window curtain 
may be hung over the shelves and drawn 
aside at need. Very pretty scrim in white 
or cream shades and made with a hem- 
stitched selvage may be bought at ten 
cents a yard at the time of sales. Curtains 
of this in Dutch effect with a frill across 
the top add a great deal to a kitchen’s 
attractiveness. Quaintly printed old 
fashioned chintzes and figured muslins 
are also good but more expensive. 

You can make a set of cereal and spice 
boxes for your cupboard, yourself. Many 
household products such as lard substitutes 
and molasses, come nowadays in air-tight 
cans with the covers pressed mto the top. 
When such cans are empty they may be 

iven a coat of white enamel, lettered in 
black and used to hold tea, coffec, rice, 
oatmeal and so on. 

An old fashioned dresser, minus the 
mirror, is a useful bit of kitchen furniture. 
The wide drawers accommodate a host 
of small cutlery kitchen tools; the can- 
opener, the ice pick, stove polish, steel 
knives, mixing spoons, twine, wrapping 

aper and ironing kit. If there is room 
in your kitchen for such a dresser, painted 
or enameled white, try its utility, A clock 
is a necessity. A white painted rack over 
the sink for the dish towel, a glass rod 
across the door for hand towels, and two 
nickel bathroom soap fixtures, one for 
laundry soap and the other for white 
screwed on either side of the sink, are al 
useful, as is a row of little brass hooks on 
which may be hung bottle brush, sink 
brush, soap shaker, and dish cloth; also 
larger hook with a pad and firmly fastened 
pencil hanging on it for memorandums, 

A sink is not an attractive object at 
best, but it may be made attractive. If 

ou are unfortunate enough to have a 

lack iron one, give it several coats of 
enamel. If it is of the old fashioned built 
in type with a closet, underneath, the 
closet door may be removed and the 
interior painted a clean white. Then a 
scrim or swiss curtain hung on a little 
brass rod over the pots and pans will keep 
the dust out and let the air and sunlight 
in. 

A little white footstool that can be 
pushed under the table, a pot or two of 
gay plants and good B iver on the walls 
are not in the way, and such little touches 
add much to the joy of living and go to 
make the kitchen livable and pleasant. 


PENNY WISE—-AND POUND 
FOOLISH 

To wear thin old underwear another 
winter, saving three dollars, and to pay 
the doctor twenty dollars as the result. 

To work without a vacation, until you 
have to take one by the doctor’s orders, 
and pay his neat little bill besides. 

_ Toscrimp on nourishing food, and rouse 
in your wing boys a craving which 
liquor and tobacco appears to satisfy. 

lo keep your house furnished so poorly, 
that your children leave it the minute 
they can do for themselves. 

To deprive yourself of up-to-date farm 
papers, thus missing valuable money mak- 
ing and saving information. 

To sell yourself short of a superior 
product, and have to buy an inferior one 
to piece out with. 

To pay an undertaker’s bill for your 
wife, when hired girl’s wages would have 
wr 


made it unnecessary.—E 
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Show You How to Do It 


c . . 

**Recipes in Rhyme’’—valuable—helpful 

to every housewife. Filled with economical ways 

of preparing delightful meals, Written in unforgetable 

rhyme—interesting—instructive, And our new 1916 stove 

and range catalog shows new 1916 styles at 1916 wholesale 

prices—astonishing values—500 styles and sizes—any one 
sh freight prepaid. Write today for two 
books and offer that prts either this fine 

(aN heater or this rich Mission range im 
your home at once for 


ese books 
—see new 1916 styles—19 
Cut 


cut livin penses with 
ex w 
helpful enggestions in “Re- 


A Kalamazoo 


“* Direct to You 








SS GUARANTEE BOND === 
Successful Farming Publishing Company % 
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This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and treatment from advertisers in Farming to announce- 
ments they may ly. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 


any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 


oap pasteles we tee to the eubscr-der that fair and satjusmens of She 
ill be made. things advertised in arming, either direc 
py ne the ante <4 Everything advertised in ul Farming ie 


dealer, you no 7 
backed by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 


This rantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 

of ay abvettadt in Successful Farming t d any subscribe to Succes ful Farming. 

The only condition that we mabe is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 

be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 


a | 
u , Publisher 


P.S. In order ke ourselves absolutely safe on thie bond, we have refused in one 
year aoeandien $75,000.00 wath of advertiaing because we could not afford to place this 
i] guarentee 


back of it. ar . 


Successful F arming advertisements are guaranteed to be just 














as represented by the advertisers, and we stand between you 
and any loss through misrepresentation in an advertisement. 
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POINTS OF A PERFECT BABY 


By MARION ELIZABETH TOY 


HE young mother and 

father assert enthusias- 

tically that theirs is the 
most wonderful baby that 
ever was born. And the 
grandfather and grandmother 
smile tolerantly and reflect 
that theirs was the most 
wonderful one. The young 
and enthusiastic parents may 
perhaps be blinded by their 
youth and their enthusiasm, 
and the older ones, although 
their baby may have grown 
into a most undesirable man 
or woman, are blinded by 
memory. And so, with every 
father and mother, enthron- 
ing in his or her heart that 
most wonderful of all b ibies, 
their own, as a criterion for 


the rest of the race, it is 
difficult, is it not, to get at an a 
judgment of babies in general and what 


constitutes normality in one? | f 


After all, though, ‘sed ided one can" 
eliminate that instinctive personal com-; 
parison, it ought not to be so hard to| 
judge. Little babies are neither more, | 
nor less than small animals, and the basis 
of all the fine points of animal life and all 
the normal development of it, is simply 
superb, overbounding health and vitality. 
It is the sort of thing that in pl int. life 
makes the sap run in the spring time and 
the wild flowers come out of the ground; | 
the same that in bird life makes the b: uby | 
birds try their wings again and again 
until they can soar and skim whither they 
will; that makes the small human climb 
trees and jump for the sheer joy of motion; 
and the same that, for lack of it, makes 
us older ones feel and regret the passing 
of years. 

The average baby is born normal. Of 
course there are a great many cases where 





| steady 





there are congenital or inherited troubles, 
and equally, of course, there are a great 
births that are not what is called 


many 
normal. But it is the average baby that 
we are considering now; not the unusual 


one. And the births that are not normal 
do not in the least imply abnormal babies. 
They simply mean that the babies have 
entered the world under rather abnormal 
conditions. If they could only develop 
as naturally and properly after they are 


born as they do prenatally, everything 
would be all right. 

The First Examination 

When a babv first comes into the world 
there is absolutely no way to tell his 
normality except by his appearance. He 
IS ¢ na surface examination to see that | 
there is no outward defect; that his n ils | 
are all complete, his limbs straight and 
well formed, in short, that there is nothing 
laringly wrong. An examination for 
blueness and to see that the liver is work- ; 
ing prop riv should be made at birth and | 
in the hours immediately following. Also 
it is quite as necessary, if not more so, 
to ascertam whethe r the dneys are 
working properly. These examinations, | 
of course, should be made by a physician. | 
Blueness”’ denotes an imperfect heart 
action and is very serious, but also very 
unusual. There is a tiny opening between 
the right and left auricles of a baby’s | 
heart which should close on birth, when | 
the child begins to breathe. In rare in- 
stances this does not completely close | 
and of course interferes with the heart | 
action. Sometimes the baby will die 
almost immediately; sometimes he will | 
live for a few weeks or months. Oc- 
casionally life may be prolonged for 
several years, but eventually proves fatal. 
Che openings in the baby’s head should 


None of the head 


also be watched. 


| of 
| 
; may 


| stitute a baby’s waking hour 
| lies contentedly in his crib; and, 


bone sf 


are joined closely at birth, 
but all the openings except 
two, the one at the back and 
the other at the top of the 
head, close immediately. The 
small opening at the back 
of the head will disappear in 
a few weeks, but the top one 
should close very gradually, 
the process covering a period 
of from fourteen to twenty- 
two months. In exceptional 
instances where this top 
opening closes soon after 
birth, the baby’s brain gener- 
ally proves defective in some 
way. 

Given a birthright, then, 
of health, how can we tell 








_ bs aby 
advantage? To begin with, a 

healthy baby is a good baby. On the other 
hand, the proposition is not convertible, 
for all good b: biea are not healthy babies. 
There is a certain passive goodness that 
is born of stupidity, and of a sort of dulled 
or defective sensibility, and a goodness 
of this sort is distinctly alarming. The 
real goodness, however, the active good- 
is the result of a healthy vitality, 


ness, 


digestion. 


| 





to use its heritage to| 


whether we are helping the | 


| 
| 





| 


nerves and a strong, well-cared for | 


In very little babies this goodness is 


the only way one can judge of their 
health. They know how to eat when they 
are hungry and they know how to cry 
when they feel uncomfortable, and beyond 
those two things their world is a blank. 
They cannot locate sounds; it is doubtful 
even if they 
first. They 

action, at least the direction of it. Their 
eyes seek any very bright light, provided 
they have unwisely been left near one, 


but barring this, both eyes have a ten- | 


dency to wobble down toward the ends of 
their noses, and they cannot even smile, 
though there is a sort of unconscious 
movement of a baby’s mouth that is apt 
to be taken for a smile, until the real 
smile comes and one sees the difference. 


In the beginning, then, a baby’s nor- 
mality is demonstrated by its goodness. 
It should take a normal amount of food 
at regular times, and between times it 
should sleep or lie awake with a minimum 
erying. When a baby does cry, you 
be sure that for some reason it is 
uncomfortable. It may be simply in an 
uncomfortable position, or its clothes may 
hurt and a little attention will give relief. 
But if the baby cries continually, provided 


|it has not been spoiled by being taken 


up, it is pretty sure to indicate some food 
trouble Women live so strenuously 
nowadays that they haven’t strengt 

enough left to make milk. A great many 
mothers do not give to their babies the 


natural food that is their right. And a 
great many more mothers try to nurse 


their babies and discover that their milk 
is lacking either in quantity, or quality 
or both and that it does not satisfy anc 
nourish the baby. A little baby should 
gain, at the very least, a quarter of a 
pound a week Pr and, unless the food assimi- 
lates properly and produces this gain, it is 
not the right food, and something else 
must be found that will make the baby 
gain. 

When a baby is about two months old 
his eyes steady themselves and he can 
recognize the faces he knows and smile 
at them. If at this age, during the six 
hours out of the twenty-four, which con- 
s, your baby 
if when 
he sees your face, his own eyes light up 
und a ready smile appears, you may be 





can really hear sound at | 
cannot control their muscle | 























“One Dye for Ali Goods” 


Is made in the following colors: 


Black 

Blue 

Navy Blue 
Brown 

Seal Brown 
Light Green 
Dark Green 
Cardinal Red 
Scarlet 
Yellow 
Orange 
Pink 

Purple 
Dark Wine 
Old Gold 
Turkey Red 


This means that you can obtain any 
standard color in its deepest shade. 
From these you can easily get any tint 
or color you may wish by combining 
different colors and using the dye in a 
weak or strong solution according to 
the color you wish. 


NO FAILURE POSSIBLE 


Dy-O-La Dye sold everywhere 10c a 
package, or sent on receipt of price. 
Complete directions with each package. 


DY-O-LA DYE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 














Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


% Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 

4 fancy or Oriental patterns — any 
. color you want, any size—totally differ- 
ent and far —- - ged to other rugs woven 
from old carpet: 


Rugs, $ 1.00and Up 


: Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dur- 
“*}\ al le rugs guaranteed to wear i0 years. 
: oney back Ab satisfied. Every 
ted in three days. 


“You Save 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth 
tter how badly 


4 meaner. no mai 
REE ¥ lor book of designe 

Fi ~~ 4, carliberal frelahe 
payment ad, ‘and full information. 


ON co. 
Deet. C61 40 Lafiin St. Chicago, ill, 
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More brilliant and many 


anteed five years. 
ble customer. 
sary. Eaclagive ts te 
SUNSHINE earary: LAMP co. 
701 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for ow FREE big, new catalog 
Special a. prices. Write TODAY. Agents Wanted 
AMERICAN FRATHER & PILLOW C9. , Desk 20, Nashvitle, Tenn 


Pa | ON EY = Pure honey gathered by the 


. ._Nature’s own sweet. 
Bend aos petees in large and 
small We have nearly 
DADANT SONS, Box D., 
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Hamilton, Illinois 
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reasonably sure that he is coming on 
perfectly well. 

In about two months more the baby 
should begin to get. control of his ears and 
his hands. He cannot, of course, distin- 
quish one sound from aconfusion of oe 
but let there be a single distinct sou 
near him, like the rigning of a bell, or a 
clear voice, and he will locate it with his | 
eyes. Also he will begin to feel around | 
for the things that are within his reach. 
He may have to make several trials before 





he gets them, and he will probably no 
sooner have reached them than he will| 
drop them, but the main point to observe | 
is that he is making the effort, that his| 
eyes are carrying a message to his brain 
and that his hands are striving to do his 
brain’s bidding. 

The senses of smell and taste are not 
quite as vital as the other senses and it 
is hard to say just when they develop. 
A baby will, as a rule, object to a different 
kind of food from the one to which he is 
accustomed. Whether this objection is 
a proof that he recognizes the difference 
in taste one cannot say. It may be a 
difference in temperature, or he may 
dislike the way in which the food is given 
to him. However, if you want to keep 
him from sucking his thumb, and at the 
same time discover whether his sense of 
taste is developed, a drop of bitter aloes 
will do it. 

Then there is the teething period. The 
first tooth may come anywhere between 
the third and eighth month to be normal. 
Usually it comes about the sixth month, 
and the others follow, one or two at a 
time, for a period of a year or more. And 
by that time, if hisfood is still assimilating 
properly, the baby is trotting around and 
getting into mischief and perhaps begin- 
ning to say “Dad-dy.” 

As baby must progress without a hitch 
through these stages in order to be normal 
and perfect. Each sense counts, for the 
lack of one would make an imperfect 
whole, and they all depend on that perfect 
health which counts a hundred per cent 
in the scale of perfection. A well baby is 


a good baby and a baby who is well and | 


good is perfect, both of form and face. 
These are some of the simple ways to 
prove it. 


GETTING THE BOOTLEGGER 


Continued from page 63 
mighty rush straight at the belt, and 
“Tommy’s Flying Tackle,” which, in 
college football days had meant a certain 
down for the runner with the ball, served 
him in good stead now. He struck the 
belt. broad on the shoulder and the force 
of his blow swayed it far out so that it 
ran off the wheel at the engine and fell 
to the ground with a slap. Quickly the 
athlete was on his feet, had grabbed the 
prop from the barn door, and at the risk 
of his life, plunged it into the fly wheel 
on the side of the separator. The effect 
was spectacular. There was a sh 
ripping crash and the machine stopped wit 
a jerk. Tom leaped to the feeder and 
plowed the bundles aside. Little Robert 
was unhurt, his head within a hand’s 
breadth of the knife. 

Tom took him down to Marjorie. I 
couldn’t stand it to watch that meeting. 
Besides, I was too weak to crawl down 
the ladder. So 1 crept over to Renot. 
He was sitting up. He, too, had seen the 
rescue. He was as sober as I was now, 
and he was crying like a baby. 

“So help me, Heaven,” I heard him 
pray, “I'll never touch that stuff again.” 

Presently we got down from the mow, 
just as Tom and Marjorie were starting 
for the house. 

“Yes,” I heard him say to Marjorie, 
“that is the same red mustache. Never 
mind now, I'll get him next.” 

Luxuries are always high priced, and 
frequently we are richer and better off be- 





cause this is so. 
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| Premium Griddle 


BELS from 50c worth of Karo (blue or red) 
and 85c brings you fine 10% inch aluminum 
griddle by parcels post prepaid. This Karo 

griddle, light and easy to handle, bright as a new 
dollar and needs no greasing, therefore no smoke. 
Heats uniformly all over, is very economical, will 
not rust, is easy to keep clean—and 


MAKES THE FINEST GRIDDLE CAKES 
YOUR MEN FOLKS EVER TASTED 
5 * . Send your order for the Karo 
a pola iH Aluminum Griddle today. 
tats regularly ‘This offer will prove popular. 
at $2.25 Place your order promptly. 


The Men on the Farm Know 
Pancakes and They Know 
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but they never tasted cakes as good as the house- 
wife will serve when she begins to use the Karo 
Aluminum Griddle. 


At great expense we are seeking to place a Karo 
Aluminum Griddle in the homes of all Karo users, 
so that Karo—the famous spread for griddle cakes 
and waffies—may be served on the most deliciously 
baked cakes that can be made. 


In the well regulated farm pantry there is always 
a reserve of three to a dozen cans of Karo. 

Our Corn Products Cook Book and Preserving Book— 
illustrated in full colors—pre- 
pared by America’s foremost 
culinary authorities will be 
sent free with each griddle, or 
without the griddle on request. 


Corn Products Refining 
Company 
New York, N. Y. 
P.O, Box 161 Dept. 121 





‘URN PROQUCTS REFIN'T 
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WHEN FRIENDS 


IMPOSE 


By KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


RE you going 
A totosn?” Sted 

Mrs. Brown as 
I drove past her gate. 
I replied that I was. 
“Would you mind do- 
ing an errand for 
me?” she asked. “I lack two yards of 
lawn for Mary’s dress, Here is a sample. 
I got it at Blank’s.” 

I took the sample and matched the 
lawn. When I stopped on the way home 
to leave it Mrs. Brown remarked casually, 
“I haven’t the change today but will 
hand it to you some time when you are 
passing.” : 

Well, it was only fifty cents, and I did 
not happen to need it particularly just 
then. After two or three months Mrs. 
Brown happened to remember to pay me, 
but during that time there were severa 
occasions when even so small a sum as 
fifty cents would have helped out. 

“Mother wants to borrow a basin of 
sugar, please,” said little Mary Gray 
running into my kitchen one morning. 
Of course, she got the sugar, some three 
or four pounds of it, but I never saw 
anything more either of that sugar or of 
any substitute for it. Mrs. Gray, of 
course forgot it, for she was not a woman 
to do anything dishonest. But I did not 
feel exactly able to buy sugar to give away. 

“There, I have broken your pin. I am 
BO SOTTY. 

I suppose Mrs. Jackson meant what she 
said as she laid the pretty little pearl 
heart back on my dresser, but that did 
not pay the forty cents the jeweler charged 
me for mending it. 

Saving at Friend's Expense 

“T know you are busy, and I do hate 
to bother you, but would you mind getting 
the length of this skirt for me? You 
are so handy about such things.” 

I was busy, for there was a big churning 
to do, a bushel basket of spoiling peaches 
to can and Herbert’s baseball stockings 
to mend before time for the “meet” in the 
afternoon. Besides, there was a fairly 
good dressmaker less than a quarter of a 
mile away, and I never pretended to do 
any sewing but the simplest part of my 
own. Yet rather than pay the twenty-five 
cents which the dressmaker would have 
charged for hanging the skirt, Mrs. Black 
took two hours of my time, which was 
worth far more than that small amount 
to me just then, and in the end was not 
particularly well satisfied with the job. 
At least she apologized for the wretched 
hang of her skirt almost as many times 
as she wore it. 

“Could I leave the children here today 
I do so want to go to Mrs. Harmon’s to 
the Ladies’ Aid, and you know she has 
no children and her house is so nice | 
hate to take them. I hope they won't be 
much bother. I will do as much for you 
some day.” 

So through the working hours of an 
extremely busy day I acted as nursemaid 
to three peevish and ill-mannered children, 
letting my own work go and thankful 
to have the roof left over my head when 
night came. Mrs. Green would gladly 
“do as much for me,” but as I had no 
small children for her to entertain and my 
housework was hardly transferable, it 
was not easy to see how the thing could 
be balanced. 

“IT wonder if I could get Herbert to 
weed out my garden. I paid those Turner 
boys ten cents an hour to go over it last 
time and they didn’t half do it.” 

Herbert, like any thirteen-year-old, was 
glad of the chance to earn a few extra 
dimes and worked a day and a half with 
a will. But from that » the to this he has 
never heard a word about pay. As Mrs. 


9 


Lee is an intimate friend of the family, he 
does not like to 


“dun” her. But it is safe 








to say he will have 
other business when 
her weeds grow up 
again. 

“T have brought 
back your bottle of 
turpentine. Mother 
says she will get Some to replace what 
she used, when she goes to town.” 


But I knew Mrs. Waite well enough so | 


that I replenished the almost empty bottle 
myself at the first opportunity. And 
that was the last I ever cod about it. 

I could go on indefinitely, for these are 
only a few of the many such happenings 
which have fallen to my lot as a er 
housekeeper. But it is not necessary. 
Almost any woman who reads this can add 
enough similar instances to finish out the 
story. In such cases neighborliness means 
helplessness, and one is almost inextricably 
at the mercy of her friends. Sometimes 
I think a point-blank refusal to be 
‘“‘worked’”’ would give some folks a whole- 
some lesson. But I can’t do it; can you? 
Repaying value for value no matter how 
small in money or goods will keep good will. 


A COOPERATIVE FARM LAUNDRY 

A great many farm communities have 
a creamery. These plants usually have 
an excess of steam and power available 
for other purposes, and the managers of 
many of them have been investigating 
the problem of how to make practical, 
profitable use of it. 

These investigations have brought 
about considerable agitation in many of 
the farm communities for making use of 
the extra power to relieve the farm wife 
of the hardest part of her work—the 
weekly washing and ironing 

The extra power at the creamery could 
be utilized for the operating of a regular 
commercial laundry in connection with 
the plant. 

It is practical in every way, provided, | 
of course, that the laundry be placed in 
a separate building, or so thoroughly 
partitioned off that no odors could pene- 
trate to the creamery department. ‘Then, 
when the farmer comes to the creamery 
he can bring the weekly wash and deposit 
it with the laundry department. 

If his wife prefers to do all her own 
ironing, the wash could be turned out in 


a half hour or so, ready for him to take | 


back home on his return trip. Otherwise, 
the greater part of the wash could be 
ironed, and called for later, either speci- 
ally, or at the farmer’s next trip. 

This plan is not merely theoretical. 
Similar projects are at present ope rating | 
saccuatally, the one at Ch: utfie ‘Id, Minne- 
sota, being a notable example. 


For the average creamery it would be 


advisable to start on a modest plan, The 
principal advantage of the smaller plant 
is that no experienced superintendent, or 
high class help is necessary. At the same 
time, 
desirability of enlarging the 
equipment, the original equipment would 


not be a loss, but would form the nucleus | 


for a more extensive installation. 

In a plant that has recently come to the 
writer’s notice, the equipment consists 
of a small number of very large washing 
machines. Such a plant is really imprac- 
tical for economical operation. The main 
reason for this objection is that the average 
farmer’s wife, while appreciating the value 
of cooperation, will be reluctant to intrust 
the family wash te outside hands when 
she knows that it will be mixed with the 
wash of others that she does not know. 

To get the hearty cooperation of all 
in the community, the plant should be so 
arranged that when a farmer’s wife comes 
to inspect the laundry and its method of 
handling her wash, she will be thoroughly 
impressed with the fact that her wash 











The Doctor Uses 
CARBOLIC ACID 


Carbolic acid is one of the three or four 
most efficient antiseptics known to medi- 


«Vaseline 


Carbolated 
Petroleum Jelly 


is a safe, convenient form of this powerful 
antiseptic, for home use in dressing cuts, 
bruises, sores, insect and animal bites. It 
contains 144% of 
carbolic acid, 
blended with a pure 
““Vaseline’’ base. 
Sold at drug and 
general stores 
everywhere. 
Write for illus- 
trated booklet de- 
scribing the various 

“Vaseline’’ prepa- 
tations and their 
many uses. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
( Consolidated) 
45 State Street New York City 




















should the experiment prove the, 
laundry | 








ng big money selling F 
a cuapiote inden sndent 
lightiag systems. Pressure tank supplies gaso- 
4 line through hollow wire to lamps ali over house Ls 
and stove. Safest system made. Shipped 
e ready to install. Illumines with clear, soft, 
brilliant light; best and cheapest known. 


AKRON LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
have the latest improvements and are unequalled ja 
for simplicity and handsome de 
s>sign. Big range of styles and fj 
ices; portable and street 
ps and lanterns. 
1. Handy Demonstration 
i) Outfit and our r agency propo- 
sition cannol be beat—Write 


quick for catalog and terms. 
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be has hy in — r own home jur 30 days, Show your 
Teigit paid by us. Send it back at our 
expense if you do uot want to keep it. You can 
get the best at actual factory prices. Are 
heavily made of the highest grade selected 
material, beautiful ornamentation and 
Snish, with improvements that absolutely 
surpass anything ever produced. The 
Best in the World. Guaranieed for Years 
by « Two Million Dollar Bond. You can 
gave enough on a single Hoosier Store to 

buy your winter's fuel. All HOOSIER 
STOVES Guaranteed for years. 
Bend Postal today for Large Free 

— og “and prices.” La "ge 
ent to select from, eo 
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fa Cooks entire meal over one burner, 
Will not burn or scorch food. Guar- 
anteed 15 years. Thousands will be 
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will have the same clean, sanitary atten- 
tion that it would have in her own home. 
This, more than anything, will encourage 
her to patronize the laundry, feeling sure 
that her linen, in which every housewife 
takes great. pride, will be carefully handled. 
The minimum amount for which a 


small, experimental equipment could be | 


installed would be about $600. Such a 
plant would consist of three medium size 


washing machines (not of the family | 
type,) a centrifugal wringer, a steam dry- | 


ing room, and one ironing machine; the 
latter for ironing plain pieces such as 
table clothes, bed sheets, tar son towels, 
center pieces, dresser scarfs, curtains, 
underwear, etc. 

It would be best for the ironing of 
collars, fancy wearing apparel, and white 
shirts to be done at home, as before, by 
the different families. To handle work 
of this character requires the skill of an 
experienced, professional laundryman. Of 
course, several skirt boards could be in- 
cluded in the equipment and this work 
done by hand if it were deemed desirable. 
—H. G. G. 


Points op 
tiquelt 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Buccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: ‘Several 
friends from the city are coming soon to 
make me a short visit and I would like 
to have some suggestions on wavs of en- 
tertaining them and making them feel 
at home.. We live very simply and they 
are used to a great many things which we 
io not have. Of course, we have an 
abundance of all that we need.” 

The simplicity of country life is prob- 
ably one of the big things that your city 
guests are looking forward to, so do not 
try to give them the form of life and 
entertainment that they would have in 
the city. It is not necessary to plan a 

eat. deal of amusement for them, but 
et them feel free to get out in the good 
clear country air and enjoy the outdoors 
to their heart’s content. They will prob- 
ably find entertainment enough in ac- 
companying you on your regular round of 
duties. Everything possible should be 
done for their comfort and as they are 
probably not used to the bracing country 
air, the guest rooms and living rooms 
should be well warmed. 

An Illinois reader asks: “Is it good 
taste for a man to call a lady’s attention 
to the fact that her dress is torn?’”’ 

A man may Call attention to an accident 
of this sort with perfect propriety, if he 
sees that the lady ts not aware of the fact. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: ‘During 
the visit of an out of town guest, I received 
an invitation to a small informal party. 
Should I have taken my guest along or 
refused the invitation. 

If the entertainment was of a general 
nature, you could with propreity ask your 
hostess for an invitation for your guest. 
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meee”! Some folks 

< are spending Dollars 
instead of Dimes- 
simply because they 


do not know that 

















Cost no more than other good rugs 
and in the long run cost far less. 


Whittall Rugs combine Beauty and 
Durability and they give years of 
Satisfactory service that proves 
their Economy. | 
Made in Worcester. Mass. by the 
M.J.WHITTALL 


ASSOCIATES 
Sold by dealers everywhere 
Write for our illustrated book 


AIRY » WTITTAUL ROES ~ 


Look for thye Tras » Mark woven into 
the bac every rug. 
There is a Whittall Rug 

for Every Room apensee 
in Every Home 950 Brussels Street. Worcester.Mass 


The largest carpet mills in the world under 
ind vidual ownership . Established 1880. 





























Now Every Home Can Have a 


Vanophone-$12 
\ A Wonderful Player at a Wonderful Price 
Here's the crowning achievement among mus- 
ical instruments. A phonograph with unique 
and novel features of refinement, with a vol- 
ume and purity of tone unsurpassed by ary 
Other higher-priced talking machine, The 
music profession stands amazed at its perfection of reproductive quality. 
: The Vanophone is beautifully enameled in black and gold. The powerful 
motor is sure, smooth, and absolutely noiseless. Has the exclusive automatic break. Yet 
it weighs only 12 pounds. Its range of enjoyment is greater than any other, for home, club, 
dances, house parties and outings. Plays 10 or 12 inch disc records. 


Beautiful FREE Book Explains All—Get Your Copy Today 


ahs bey S —— , J = pA ~y- DEALERS—Thousands of dealers are cashing 

marvelot ophon you all in a in on the tremendous popularity of the Vano- 
beautiful tllustrated k. Tells you how harsh, 

ing ds have been overcoine in ths new- gy * Druggista, oe Hardware Deal- 

est musical creation. No longer need to pay ers, Merchants, should te at once. We 

e send you complete proposition, with your prices 


huge too The Vanophon just what you 
have m looking for. ‘ou should have It. and profits. Put the Vanophone on your sell- 
ing staff. Write us today. 


vpeegmens is guaranteed or your money 
Address Dept. 22. 


po i, ut be your own judge. Write for 
THE GARFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Elyria, Ohio 


FREE Book—write now, before you forget it. 
l Manufacturers of the Hignest Grade Telephone Equipment in the World 
A RR A 


































One should not ask for an invitation to a 
dinner party, or a select company of people 
where the guest would be an intruder. 
An invitation to an affair of this kind should 
be declined. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: “When I 
am a guest at dinner and am served with 
food I do not care for, should I pass it on, 
or leave it by my plate?” 

You should never refuse a course at 
dinner, unless your preference is asked 
in the matter. Receive it and eat the 
part you prefer, or leave it untouched 
trying to cover the fact that you are not 


conversation.—Bertha Averille. 


Celery keeps well in a small box of 





our costly gas ” writes one user. Burners 
pat " ‘ h ” . 
Ovr Angle Lamps have re cir cost, Thirty -Two 


peys 


makes common kerosene the best and cheapest of 
allilluminants, It gives clear, brigtit, shadowless 
light without odor or soot. It is lighted and 
extinguished like gas while burning, and can, if 
desired, be filled with perfect safety. Our proposi- 
tion is that you shall know the value of the Angle 
Lamp bya 


eating the ie vee . in yourown home. Send at once forCatalog N and 
iting the food by dev oting yourself to description of this time, trouble and money saver. 


244-246 West 23rd Street 
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“Better Light—Less Cost” 


“Lik: the Angle Lamp so well we've dismantled One to Eight 
machine 





testifies another Angle user, “ia 
and * words.’”’ 


The Angle Lamp 


30-DAY TEST 


The Angle Manufacturing Co. 
New York City 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and ad 


Premium Offer 4°, 


Any owe of our 10 cunt patterns wil Be be sent free for 





and in full. as hy - 34 securing a 2-year new or renewa! subscription t de 
number and size of each pattern you west. +) 4 price of pattern and ad- eine ne cents; or any three lo-cent or two iS-eent patterns f 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 3-year su at 50 cents. 
2 cents if ordered 


Fashion Book 





Gend 6 conte Suv crew ot Tatton bt 
e game t pattern | 

taining 200 popular embroidery /X--YE .~- FE py we naay. ee 
each—or both for 4 cent in postage. 








7354—Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. This 
charming waist is made with a front yoke cut in 
one with the front panel. The materials at each 
side of this may | e gathered or plaited. The back 
is plain; Lut sleeves full and long with straight or 

flare oulf. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7359—Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. The 
ragian sleeve of this dress makes a amal! shoulder 
yoke to which the fronts and back, both gathered, 
are attached. The neck may be open or closed 
with high stock or fancy roll collar. The skirt 
has two pieces. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7353—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. This very natty 

is of sacque cut with a small opening below 
the neck in front, so that the blouse may be slipped 
on over the head. There are bloomers provided 
in the pattern. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7347—Infant’s © Garments. 

Cut in one size. Each article in this outfit is 
of one piece construction and the garments are a 
sacque, a dress, a petticoat, a cap, a coat and a 
bib. Flannel is used for the sacque and woolen 
goods for the coat while the other garments are 
of wash materials. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7370-—-Girls’ Dress. 

, Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 


12 and 14 years. There 


is no more simple style than this for a school 
of serge. 


of wash material or cashmere or 





Be? « 



























| 


velveteen. The blouse closes in front with flat 
collar and the long sleeves may end at the wrist 
or be made shorter. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


7375—Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut in sizes 30, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. This sim wrapper is of sacque cut 
and may be made f length. or cut off at the hips. 
The adjustment of the closing makes the neck 
somewhat open and the edges are bound with 
ribbon. Price of pattern 10 centa. 


7368—Ladies’ Waict. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. This 
waist shows a in tailored model. The c 
is in coat style in the center of the front; the 
open, with a Quaker collar as a finish. Challie, 
crepe de Chine, or linen can be for this waist. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 


Front and hack are plain, with the a? in the 
back and there is a wide belt at the low waistline. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 


* Dress. 

Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. This little frock 
is cut in sacque | style o 4 marking the 
waistline. The closing is in front, the neck high 
with flat collar, and the sleeves long or short. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 











design is made with the lower ‘ion in five gores 
in as many box its and attached 
toa which is fitted means of seams 
at the sides. e ne may or 
tien. Price of 10 cen’ 
7371—Child’s 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. This 
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we Yes andIts FREE @h | istic: tis s bak. 


Baie 236 page Catalog crowded 
with the loveliest things to wear, at sen- 
sational bargain prices. A dazzling 

Wdisplay of new styles. Here is a 
sample of the splendid values. Cut and 
mail vet $ below. 


ty Velvet $498 
wre 
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| for eve wear and even here the best | 
| are high. : 1 
of materials, except in the tailored styles 
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FALL FASHION HINTS 
The cold has come upon us early this 
por and the wintry days that are generally 
looked for late in December have sent 
ahead a suggestion that we may be obliged 
to alter our calendar a trifle and plan our 
fall and winter wardrobe in accordance. 
The coat is an important matter. The 
medium to long varieties are best liked, 
while the shorter lengths are reserved for 
tailored suits. These are less popular than 
usual, although they are all but indispens- 








able. The one piece dress is far more used 
in a general way. 
The ote is the garment of ele- 





gance and it is much seen on dressy street 
costumes. It, is usually made with a long 
waisted bodice to which circular skirts are | 
attached and these end just above the hem | 
| of the dress. 
| The loose wrap or coat is alw ays in 

| favor and at resent we find military ideas 

| dominant. ere is a great liking for the 

| Russian blouse with its side front closing, 
|high military collar, and loose circular 
belted in by a sash 


With the new styles in dress, emailer | 
hats have come in. All that su the | 
military is in the lead and t suggests, be 
the rule rather than width, although there | 
are many wide brimmed, flat eh 


sailors in velvet for dressy use. 
Waists are all high in the neck, except | 





hey are made of the sheerest 


and here we find taffetas the favorite, with 
the crepe fabrics following closely. Plaids 
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Corduroy. 
By are model. 
Wide belt. 
Set-in 
sleeves, 
deep 
cuffs, 
Sateen 
lined 
Colors: 
Navy 
blue, 
green or 
black, Sizes 
Bust, 32 to 
44 inches; 
length 45 
inches. 


Ba Price 
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up; Dres a, 
$1.98 up; Hats, 
ee up; Waists, 49c 

up; Shoes, 38ce up. 
Ten thousand 
phenomenal 
| i alues, Rush 
coupon for Free Book, 


ae Prepay All 


| 
Satisfaction = | 
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and Peoria St. 

as Chicago 

a 6Please send Multi-Color Style 
Book FREE, Postpaid. 









| are worn with all waists and the front, at 


| will be reserved for dressy skirts intended 


| shaped. These are better as they do not sag. 


| though we see many buttoned shoes in two 
materials these are generally in one color, 





and stripes are naturally much used as 
| they are novel and make some variation 
in the average dress. 

Sleeves are long, veste and chemisettes 


least, is sure to be full, but drawn down 
neatly into the belt, showing plainly the 
curve of the bust. 

Skirts are showing much fullness. The 
flare is at the lower edge while the upper 
part is usually rather closely fitted. There 
are models which are full right up to the 
belt but they are generally dressy styles 
|in dressy materials. ‘The tier idea is ‘not 
| as popular as it was during the summer and 


for party wear and for misses. 

e circular cut remains first favorite. 
This means not only the ungored circular, 
but the one which has the various gores so 


Everywhere we see the yoke. In some 
designs it is a simple round yoke and in 
noe it is pay a section of one. It 

ly in all skirts both plain and 
— sasy. No model is handsomer or more 
up-to-date than the one which has yoke 
and front. panel in one piece while the sides 
are straight and gathered. 

Our shoes have come back to earth, or, 
in common words, have returned to good 
taste. The violent color combinations of 
the summer are now abolished and al- 


or in black and a dark color. Shoes with 
uppers matching the color of the costume 
are always smart. Of course the buttoned 
shoe is the only one for winter and as the 
skirt is worn very short this is sensible as | 
| well as stylish. 





One article that is new will give you far 
ae pleasure than all the old you have 
been so carefully saving, and will help keep 
you fresh and young and bright, aside 
rom the comfort the old might carry to 
one who needs; besides, you will be the 
richer by many precious hours gained for 
reading, study or rest. Moreover, musty 
odds and ends, colleeted in boxes and cor- 
ners, are far from sanitary and detract 
from the cleanliness and healthfulness of 
the whole house; so begin this year, if you 
have not done so before, to clean them out. 
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We Pay All 


sv18 Mail or Ex- 
Coat press Char- 
ges To Your 

$6.98 Town. 











5V18—Stunning ‘Fox Trot’’ Coat, all the rage 
this season, made of rich wide-wale Velvet Cor- 
duroy. Coatis a thoroughly stylish flare model, 
cut loose and full, made with a wide “Fox Trot’ 
belt of self-material, trimmed with corduroy buttons 
The lower part is cut in circular style, flaring in 
graceful ripples. The cuffs and collar are of s2if- 
material. Coat fastens with Corduroy loops and 
ouaeeen, ae may be worn with open lapels or fast- 
ened ac: chest. (See small illustration). Service- 
abl fined ¥ with fine Venetian. Biack, military blue, 
dark brown or bottle green. Sizes 32 to 46 bust. Also 

roportioned to fit Misses and Small Women, 98 
2 to 38 bust. Price, all mail or express 
charges prepaid, 


WeSatisty You or Refund Your Money 


BELLASH HEss ss&.@ 


NEW ¥¢ YORK CITY, TY, N.Y. 
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A HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


By RUTH BOYD 








HERE are many Hal- 
lowe’en games an 
pastimes which may 
be played out of doors, and 
there is no end to the fun 
you can have. If you have 
gate posts at your home, 
by all means adorn them 


with pumpkin jack lanterns. 
Your guests arriving at a 
given hour should be met 
at the gate by a ghostly 
figure with white stockings 
drawn over his shoes and 
white gloves on his hands. 
I he bone s of the fe se | should 
be drawn in black on the stockings and 
the bones of the hands on both sides of 
the white gloves. Then when this white 
draped figure greets the guests and, in a 
most mysterious manner places his 
fingers on his lips ordering silence, the 
outlines of the skeleton on the white 
gloved hand will have a most uncanny 
effect in the darkness. Your ghost should 
escort the guests to the house in silence. 
Ilere they may leave off any extra gar- 
ments they do not care to wear while 
actively engaged in the games. 

After the guests have arrived and you 
are ready to go out of doors for the fun, 
the same lerate, who waa the ghost 
at the gate post and has had time to 
change from the ghost costume into that 
of a fierce black mustached pirate, again 
leads the way. He carries under one arm 
a number of small shovels. These may 
be homemade or may be bought at fir 





conte: 


or ten cents each, bemg the sort children 
use at the beaches. 

“We will now dig for the pirate’s 
treasure buried near this place by Captain 
Kidd,” your pirate says in sepulchural! 
tones. At the same time he hands one 
of the shovels to each of the guests, 
“Each shovel,” explains the pirate, “is 
numbered. You are to take your turn 
at. digging according to the number on 


your shovel. As soon as you have un- 
earthed one treasure you must step aside 
and let the next searcher dig.” 

For this you have previously arranged 
out in the orchard or the field or in a 
corner of the yard, a mound of sand. 
sand is more to be preferred than earth 
because it is clean. In this sand you have 
buried the favors for your guests, such 
favors as you would ordinarily give them 
at the luncheon. These are wrapped 
first in waxed paper to keep the moisture 

1m them aa 

course, 
“treasure” of silver 


tinfoil. ‘This, of 
appearance 


r or gilt 

gives the 

or gold. 
One by 


BllVvée 


one, according to the number 
on their shovels, the guests approach the 
sand pile and begin to dig. It adds to 
he fun if you will make a pirate’s black 
flag and have it flying from the top of 

sand pile. On it, instead of the skull | 


the 
and crossbones, scw a jack lantern head 
cut from white cloth with crossed brooms 
underneath. The “pirate”? warns each | 
one not to unwrap his treasure until the 
word is given, and he holds a lantern 
down for the guests to see as they shovel. 

One would think that as the guests 
took turns at digging they could be handed | 
number cards and only one shovel used, | 


and they could if it were not for the| 
fact that later in the evening they will 
have further use for these shovels. 


After all of your guests have unearthed 





The | 


over this is a wrapping of | 


| blanket 
ladies put on their disguises on one side 


othe Tr, 
sated, 


from one to the 
Once your guests are se 


you have laid it properly 


with oil, your fire will be a 
big blaze within five 
utes. 

Your guests may now 
open their ‘‘treasures,” 
which may consist of odd 
little cat-head stick pins 
or toy lanterns fille« 
with confectionary, or 

brooches or any grotesque 


If 





ename le “d 
inexpensive thing you can think of. 
you care to, you may put all sorts of 
sentiments; humorous, romantic or spooky 
in these favors and while they are sitting 
around the bonfire they may read them. 

Now pass around chestnuts, beechnuts 


and apples. 
chestnuts at the edge of the fire to roast 
and, placing an apple on the tin shovel, 
rest it on the coals to bake. Of course, 
you may also pop corn over this bonfire 
and you may have a little table out there 
with butter and salt, and a big bowl in 
order to salt and butter the corn the 
moment it is poured hot from the popper. 
lf you do not care to serve a luncheon 
|indoors, bake potatoes in the ashes and 
have bread and butter and lemonade on 
your outdoor table You might also 
vroil bacon over this fire by stringing the 
strips on a piece of thoroughly clean wire. 
Then you may serve your guests with the 
baked potatoes, the crisp broiled bacon, 
the bread and butter and other things 
such as pumpkin pies, as they sit about 
the glowing fire out of doors. You may 
also toast marshmallows. After this start 
some good stories, or old fashioned songs. 
Be sure and make the stories spooky 
|}enough for Hallowe’en. 

If you care to make this party just as 
“Hallowe’eny” as possible, slip on a 
black robe, a scraggly white wig, a black 
peaked cap, grasp a broom in your hand, 
put on spectacles in which there is no 
glass, and come out and oversee the for- 
tune telling. Of course you know the 
inight of all nights tor fortune telling is 
Hallowe’en. 

It is quite as easy to enjoy those old 
Hallowe’en games such as bobbing for 
|apples, looking in mirrors, etc., out of 
'doors as in. You may also cut candles 
into inch pieces, light them and tell 
fortunes by the se. The ones that go out 
first having some signific ance. They may 
|be given names and the one that burns 
longest, names the one that will marry, 
or you may use them in many other ways 

Don’t forget your forfeits. There is 
twice as much fun in imposing outdoor 
forfeits as there is in the house. These 
may include climbing a tree such as a 





_— 


small low limbed apple tree and making | 


the couple sit on a branch. Give a couple 
'lanterns and make one chase the other. 


| Blindfold one person until the other one 


hides and let him find her, ete. 

If you care to go to the trouble you 
may prepare costumes consisting 
capes made out of cheap bi: = rint, 
black peaked hats made from ce: cilienttl 
and a grotesque mask. Hang up a horse 
as a curtain and let the young 


of the curtain and the young men on the 


of long | 





lanterns on strings running 
light torch and start your 
bonfire in several places. If 
and saturated a few spots 


pa he 


Let your guests place the! 
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their treasures lead them around to/| other side and then they will not know 
where you have prepared a bonfire. This} ‘‘who’s who.” You can have great fun 
should be laid but not lighted. Benches | trying to guess each other’s identity. 

should be arranged in a semi-circle in the When your bonfire burns very low, 
windward of the fire, in order that the! place little pans around it filled with 
ashes, smoke, and sparks will not annoy | alcohol and salt. Light them and make a 
the guests. If there are trees about, | ghastly fire which causes everyone to look | 


hang a number of grotesque lanterns on 
them. If not, set up afew poles and hang the 


like a ghost, or you may buy green fire 
for this purpose. 


| Makes and contains its own heat. 


















A motedaocisty teader 
writes: — “I used 
travel hundreds of ~F a 
i, to a big city every Fall 
and Spring to oT = 
new clothes— but this 
riend ad 













tre to get your a Sere le 
Book, which I did. 

Imagine my surprise 
to find the very lat 
est thi 















rocking chair. 
Yours is the 

most won- 

derful Style 
i ever 
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This Coat Mestey Only $4.95- 


A perticulariy oi lish coat, designed from high gine 
© new style point has 
luoked 7 ee is a eplend: quality of of black thine 
cloth ling very m in texture a 
somewhat heavier wejeht. Cut with one nehape oat 
and wide full flare. Modish cuh.¢ genvert ler of 
plush, can be worn fn a Chia 


















he new aor wi 
















reveres n. The collar, new etyiet T-ot"* rine 
wide around lower’ renes2 oe of rich silk sea 

mannish eset in sleeves. ated cuffa are 

with a caes Las taband ph Blush buttons; deep 
pocketa. inch h. ajienesnen patch 
greatest re seed incoch aghupnin garment 
Sizes to 44 pee bust measure. Sek on™ ont 
Price, all express prepaid, $4.96. Ask for Coat No 276 Ww 









Whether its te, quality or price y want 
nent our aa Il Fashion Book will f am ly de- 
' . Never before in our 36 seasons have we 
+ ead such captivating models. And our prices are 


simply unbeatable. 
We 1} ie colt Svewyriine, 


{inde bay the express or pereei past sSurwca -~ f-- 3 











$2.96 to $16. 
1.39 te 5. 
26 te 29. 
4.73 te 17. 
33 te 6. 
48t 34 
86 to Ti. 
148te 4. 
198te 6 
4Bt 3.96 
-59 and up 
DON’T MISS THIS BOOK 
A million families have t for this book. Millions of 
-- > do likewise! if they half realized what they are 
wonn er eto in the lowe. F natheeee, 
plan or and do it quite tnoupanstvely. 
t Write rh a | ann a re —z =a = 
a car Vv 
your Style Book i+6-W' It will come by ret J, 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW INVENTION 


| BRAND NEW SELF-HEATINC IRON 
Works while it's 
hea ting—heate while it's working. SAVES MILES 
OF STEPS. Economical—SAFE— Convenient. 
Used any where, any room, on porch or 
under shade tree. Clothes ironed better 
in half thetime. No waiting, stonping 
to change irons. Right Size. Bight 
Shape, Right Weight. Neat, dur- 
able, compact. No tanks, no fittings 
standing out at back or side to bother. 
pd wires or hose. Unlike any other. 
(heap Fuel—ic. Does Ordinary 
ironing. Price low. Sent any where. 
rite wie for 30 DAYS FREE 
RIAL offer. Not sold in stores. 
Sane nd no money 
—ouly your name and address. 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


Quick—Sure—Easy. All year business. 
Setis Iteceif. Expeiience unnecessary. 
Every home a prospect. Ali can afford. 

Even 2 or 3 sales a day gives $27 to $40 
a week profit. Easy to sell six to dozen 
aday. Write TODAY for description, 
money-making plans and how to get FREE Sample. 
C. Brown Mtg. Co. 4673 Brown Bldg. Cincinnati, 0. 
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FRESH AT NIGHT 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Food. 





If by proper selection of food one can 
feel strong and fresh at the end of a day’s 
work, it is worth while to know the kind 
of food that will produce this result. 

A school teacher out in Kans. says in 
this connection: 

“At a vera omnes? the so “| 
Grape-Nuts my health was so poor that 
thought I weal have to give up my work 
— I was rapidly losing in weight, 
had little appetite, was nervous and sleep- 
less, and experienced, almost. constantly, 
a feeling of exhaustion. 

“I tried various remedies without good 
results; then I determined to give par- 
ticular attention to my food, and have 
learned something of- the i 
Grape-Nuts for rebuilding 
and nerves. 


y, brain, 


“Since using Grape-Nuts I have made a 


constant and rapid improvement in health 
in spite of the fact that all this time 


have been engaged in strenuous and ex- 


acting work. 

“T have gained twelve pounds in weight 
and have a good appetite my nerves are 
steady and i sleep sound. have such 
strength and reserve force that I feel 
almost as strong and fresh at the close of 
a day’s work as at the beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was 
troubled much with weak eyes but as my 
vitality incréased the eyes became stronger. 

“T never heard of another food as nutri- 
tious and economical as Grape-Nuts.” 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





‘xh Profits 
Help You Pay 

















Write today for our 15 d: 
trial offer of the New, 


Ear Phone. 
It has eight ad- 
justments of 12 
sounds in each. 


96 Degrees of Sound 
The complete of tone for the buman eat is cov- 
ae a ! perfection of an efficient sub- 
hardly noticeable, 

Write for Free Book =~. Tus irr 

our to . 

Esehis ane ae eee 
Mears Ear Phone Ca., Dest. 3527 45 W. 34th St, Hew York Cay 

















payments if desired. Writefor catalog +4 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 34-36 W. Lake St_. Chicago 





Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Another good Hallowe’en outdoor party ‘ 
is the “Meeting of Searecrows.” All of 
your guests will enter into the spirit of 
this fun and they will arrive in the most 
outlandish and ludicrous rigs imaginable. 
You may be sure that fully half of your 
evening’s entertainment will be taken up 
with laughter. Everyone will be laugh- 
ing at everyone else for each one will 
wear the most grotesque hats and the 
shabbiest atched ¢ garments possible. The 
effect will be greatly enhanced by wearing 
shoes much too large, in fact, old shoes 
they may slip on over their own, and dark 
cotton gloves twice too for them so 
that the finger tips flap askew. Sew 
bits of straw to the garments to aid in the 
appearance of a straw stuffed scarecrow. 

en after you have had all the fun 
possible out of this and have had someone 
to judge your guests and award a prize 
to the one who gives the best imitation 
of a scarecrow, you may remove these 
fantastic outside garments and enjoy 
the remainder of the party as your normal 
selves. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SHRINKING 
GOODS 


Since the shrinking of goods before 
making, has become quite the custom, it 
is well to know just the proper methods of 
treating the different kinds of goods. 
With practice and by carefully following 
instructions, one can soon become quite 
expert in this line. 

Then, in these days, when women have 
the high cost of living proposition to 
grapple with, it is with an eye to economy 
that. women shrink their own goods. For | 
shrinking wool goods, one pays a tailor | 
ten cents per yard; thus, by the time one 
has had enough goods shrunk for four 
gowns, you have spent enough to buy 
goods for a fifth dress. 

Many a gown, especially of wash ma- | 
terial, has been cast aside as simply un- 
wearable, because the = was not 
shrunk before making. It pays for the 
extra trouble in the end. 

Broadcloth appears to be the most 
shrinkable of all wool goods, while most 
wash material will shrink, more or less, 
ginghams and muslins being the worst. 

© sponge and shrink woolen goods 
have the ironing board or table smoothly 
recovered. If the goods to be shrunk is | 
single fold, lay the right side down; if 
double fold, lay either side down. Have 
a — muslin cloth or piece of cheese- 
cloth, the size of the ironing board, and 
lay smoothly on the pacts. Then get a 
heavier muslin cloth of the same size, wring 
this out of warm water and lay it over 
the cheesecloth. Pass a hot iron over 
this to steam it. Then remove only the 
wet cloth and press on the cheese cloth. 
until the material is perfectly dry. Move 
the goods along and treat the entire piece 
in the same manner. Heavy weight goods 
and double fold goods must be sponged 
on both sides, 
To shrink wash materials take warm 
water and et gee: a strong salt solution. 
Put the whole piece into the water at 
once. The galt will set the color and need 
not be used for white goods, but a handful 
of borax may be used to keep the goods 
perfectiy white. Let this stand until the 
water is cold, then take the goods out 
without wringing it and hang it in the 
shade. When = enough to iron, press 
on the wrong side. By pressing befcre 
it is dry, the material has more the ap- 
pearance of new goods, than if allowed to 
dry and then is ceinpened. Care should 
be exercised during the pressing, to keep 
the selvage perfectly straight.—L, M. S§. 


A lemon that has been squeezed for 
cooking purposes is still just the thing for 
aooning the brass of lamp burners, etc. 

ittle salt and the black will come 
off easily. 





























Strength 


—strength of mind and 
of body depends on 
health. 


You cannot have the 
best of health unless you 
take the best care of 
your teeth. Use 











faithfully, twice each day, and 
you will have better digestion 
—better health—better looks, 


You'll enjoy using Colgate’s. 
It is so different from other 
dentifrices. 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleanses 

thoroughly and its delicious 

flavor leaves a clean feeling in 
our mouth. It lacks the usual 
‘druggy”’ taste. 

Help your dentist to keep your teeth 


sound and strong—see him twice a 
year and use Ribbon Dental Cream 


twice a day. 
If you want to know how a 
good Colgate’s really is, o 
send us 4 cents for a oe 87 
generous trial tube. 


Colgate & Co. |” 

Dept. 87, 199FabeaSt.NY. = y® Send this 

Makers of Cashmere o coupon with 4c 

Bouquet Soap-iux- @ in stamps and we 

wrious, lasting, # will mail you a trial 

vefined. go? . tube and our booklet 
¢? “Dental Hygiene.”* 


¢ 
Pe BNR, cas0esecceccuseceeuabans 


MBBTON . vccccveccccccescessevesosecs 

















These 3 super’ separate switches are sold as 1 
switch No. 539 for the extraordi price of $1.00 
(regular value $3.00.) Washable; 22 inches long, 
weight 20z. We match your hair ; erfectly, send 
full length sample. Any color except gray--write 


. pr b 
A if mot satisfied. Send for new FREE Fall Style 
Book “M" of “VOGUE COIFFURES.” 
Frances Roberts Ce., 106 Filth ave, New York 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM 
WIFE’S NOTE 


BOOK 





OAP jelly is handy to have during 
house cleaning. Shave a large cake 
ol soap into four quarts ot hot water, 


S 


add six tablespoonfuls of kerosene, and 
stir well Use a little for the different 
c] ngs, but if washing woodwork do 
ni h too much surface before rinsing 
and wiping 

Experience is a great teacher, if her 
lessons are profited by It is never mere 


knowledge, but the appli ition of knowl- 
edge, that is of value 

The best quality of a cheap kind of 
rug, carpet, or curtain is better taste and 
gives better service than a cheap quality 
of a more pretentious style. 

The time for putting away the summer 
clothing is here. Be sure that it is per- 
fectly clean. If white clothes are packed 
away even slightly soiled they become 
yellow before spring. 

Some people are always saying, ‘‘Some- 
thing ought to be done about it,” but are 
they, themselves, trying to do anything 
about it? 

Bread crumbs; white, graham or whole 
whe at, are good for coating croquettes, 

Butter “shortens” less than the same 
quantity of lard, because it contains some 
milk, curd, and water. This should be re- 
membered in making pie crust, etc. 

If possible, do all the repairing of 
summer garments before packing them 
away for winter. There is usually fully 
as much time in the fall as in the spring, 
and less new sewing to do, and it is a 
wonderful comfort to know that the left 
over garments are all ready whenever 
there is need of them. 

The good pieces that may be cut from 
worn-out gauze and “‘knitted”’ underwear 
make soft, acceptable wash cloths. 

The “blessings” of poverty are usually 


most talked of and most appreciated by | 


those who never had to “enjoy” them. 

In making jelly cake, brush the lavers 
over with white of egg to keep the filling 
from soaking in and making the cake too 
soft. 

To prevent the scales flying around, 
when dressing fish, put the fish in a pan 
with plenty of water and scale it under 
the water. 

With a little care, sweaters and cor- 
duroy coats may be washed as frequently 
ns desired. Good white soap, warm water, 
light squeezing, no wringing, and no freez- 
ing the process. Dry carefully on a 
coat hanger, gently pulling into shape. 

\s a general principle, it is all right to 
“lool ahead,”’ bvt in practice 
this should not be followed so closely that 

’ the the side. 

Anvone who ¢ xpect 
on poultry must, 
houses to protect his birds from cold and 


is 


straight 


beauties on 
to make anyt] ing 


of course, 


storm They should not be crowded; 
if there is room for only one hundred do 
not try to crowd in one hundred and fifty, 
or even one hundred and ten. 


4 small button sewed to the back of 


the collar band will be found much more 
and | 


comfortable than a collar button 
does not get misplaced 

\ adish by grating an 
apple This makes a fine 


re h. 


iry plain horse 
in a glass of it. 


the 
and we just 


The worldly successful, the failure, 
the 


“folks.”’ 


“down and out,’ 
Think it over a bit 


Saint 


prov ide | 





We all know people the mere thought of 
whom helps us. Those lives are worth 
| patterning after. ‘True, steadfast living 
}1s of more value than many sermons. 
| Sheet asbestos, bound, the best 
“silence cloth” for the dining table, but 
little more expensive than table 
g, cotton flannel or outing flannel; 
all of which are good. 

Rubbing a little paraffine on the heels 
and toes of new stockings will make them 


18 


is a 


ieiting, « 


wear longer. 

If you have faded plush goods or any- 
thing dyed with analine colors, a careful 
sponging with chloroform is the treatment 
for them. 

Stores often have good rugs made from 
carpet samples, that are inexpensive and 
good for bedrooms or for throwing down 
in places to catch wear. Just use a little 
care in selecting so that color and design 
will harmonize with your room. 

Material and workmanship are usually 
rather better in a homemade than in a 
ready made garment, but it often happens 
that one’s time, strength and ability can 
| be better spent than in making what can 
be bought to fit. 

Store the honey in a warm place, if you 
would have it keep good as new indefinitely, 
and have no danger of candying. 

No one can accomplish all she would 
like to in aday. Learn to slight the non- 
essentials. 

Vary a plain sugar syrup for the pan- 
cakes or waffles by adding a little cin- 
namon when making. 

Have a shelf in the cellarway for the 
pan in which you get vegetables. If it 
is kept where it belongs, there will be no 
hunting for it and it will always be right 
on the way to the cellar. 

Keep a supply of clean, new broom 
straws in a bottle for testing cake and 
bread when baking. 

In getting ready for winter flowers, 
if bulbs are planted in sand or moss they 
must be watched to prevent drying out 
or small, defective flowers, or failure will 
be the result. 

Get ready, and keep ready, for the un- 
expected things in life. They are what 
test us. 

Do you cook on a gas range or oil 
stove? Keep the pan under the burners 
lined with papers. They will not catch 
fire but will catch refuse, and will prevent 
grease or boiled over food making the 
stove dirty. They are easily replaced. 

The housekeeper’s dress is her business 
uniform and should be attractively neat 
ind simple, not a half-worn ‘‘good’”’ 
dress of past seasons. 








If you do not feel well, be it a cold, 
feverishness, a sick headache, or simply 
a dull bodily aching, a certain help (if 
not cure) is to almost fast for a day, 
drinking plenty of water but curtailing 
solid food and partaking lightly even of 
soups. 

Recognizing the answers when they 
come is perhaps the great thing in prayer. 
They do not always come along the ex- 
pected road, you know. 

If the water used for laundry purposes 
is hard, you will be relieved from the 
annoyance of having clothes streaked with 
bluing, if a cup of milk is added to the 
}rinse water.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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‘Wonderful New 
Kerosene Light 


Beats Electric 
or Gasoline 






Burns Vapor 
Saves Oil 













‘0-Days 


Send No Money, We Prepay Charges 


We don’t ask you to pay us @ eent until you 
have used this wonderful modern light in your 
own home ten days—we even prepay trans- 
portation charges. Yo may return it at our 
expense if not perfectly satisfied after putting 
it to every possible test for 10 nights. You 
can’t possibly lose acent. We want to prove 
to you that it makes an ordinary oil lamp look 
like a candle, beats electric, gasoline or acety- 
lene.’ Lights and isput out like old oil lamp. 
Tests at leading Universities Govern- 
ment Bureau of show that it 


Burns 5 ki urs on | Gallor. 
re) ) ives more 





common erosene) an 

than twice as much light as the round 

wick open flame lamps. No odor, smoke or 
no pressure, won't ex- 


noise, simple, clean, 
fe mae = ran movers mi _ pecple 
ready enjoying this powerful, white, steady 
light, nearest to sunlight. Guaranteed. 


$1000.00 Will Be Given 


to the person who shows us an oil lamp equal 
tothe new Aladdin (details of offer given in 
our circular.) Would we dare make such a 
ay if there were the slightest doubt 
as to the merits of the Aladdin? 
Men Make $50 to $300.00 per 
Month With Rigs or Autos Delivering 
the ALADDIN on our easy plan. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. Practically 
every farm home and smail town home 
will buy after trying. One farmer who 
had never sold anything in his life before writes: 
**I sold 51 lamps the first seven days.”’ Another 
says: “‘I disposed of 84 lamps out of 31 cails.’’. 
endorse the 


Thousands who are coining money 
ALADDIN just as strongly. 


No Money Required 


We furnish capital to reliable men to get 
started. Ask for our distributor's pian, and learn 
how to make big money in unoccupied territory, 
Sample Lamp sent for 10 days FREE Triai. 














We want one wser in each focality to 
whom we can refer customers. Be the first 
and get our special introductory offer, under 
which you get your own lamp for show- 
ing it to a few neighbors and sending in their 
orders. Write quick for our 10-Day Abso 
futety Free Trial. Just say, “Show me how 
I can get a strong white light from kerosene 
oil, without king a cent.’* Address 
nearest office. 

MANTLE LAMP CO., 369 Aladdin Building 


Lorgest Keresene (Coa! Gil) Mantis Lamp House in the Wertd 





few York . Pertiend, Gre., Montrea! er Winnipeg Can. 


ENKINS’ BRASS BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


We save you money and give easy 
payments. Biggest line of Band 
and Orchestra Instruments; 

lornets, Trombones, Clari- 
onets, Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 
lias, Guitars and all wind and 
stringed instruments, Send for 
free catalog of instrument you want. Wegive 
a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru- 
ment. Tell us the instrument you wish to play. 
JENKINS MUSIC CO. 50 Jenkins Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


~ Read the ads in | this month’s issue. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Have Perfect Peaches 


ee ns ad TO — —Can them in the 
1e life of the ordinary comforter is be 
very short, so short, indeed, that its part “Wear-Ever 
as an economical household article is Aluminum Roaster 
greatly depreciated. This is largely duc} # tn the “Wear-Ever” roaster you 
to the fact that the comforter, when it| § can “put up” peach 
becomes soiled or dirty, is greatly damaged 
during the process of washing, on account 
of the methods which must of necessity 
be employed at that time. —your wes by is 
rb comforter — must be torn com-| | “T° ies yourself \ | 
pletely apart and the cloth washed while | | why so many women = 
the batting is removed, then put together pele antes ‘foes se send br 
again; or it must, be washed out, batting | | sample akan, mos sa 
and all, without tearing it apart. Either Replace utensils that wear out 
way is most detrimental to the comforter, with utensilsthat “Wear-Ever” 
and can be avoided by the following plan: | | write for booklet, “Canning, Preserving and Jelly 
a I —_ a — I ery tr the | | Making.” 2¢ tells jou the best iway to"“put up” fruite 
tting in the usual manner, but instead | | WANTED: Men to demonstrate and sell ““Wear- 
of putting it between the regular comforter | | formsb ee oe 
material, I place it between cheesecloth, 
quilting or knotting it closely. I then 
put the regular comforter material on, 
one thickness on each side, knotting them 
only sufficiently to hold them in place. 
This gives one a comforter that can 
be washed without taking it all apart; 
= two ——_ panes a I oy - = 
ing removed and washed, t atti luminum Cooking Utensil Co, 
enclosed in clean cheesecloth being laid r smn Aiuminutn Cos dsy Toronto, Gtarto 
away during the washing process. Prac- prepaid, 1-qt, © Wear-Ever" ewgan, Roses 
practically a new comforter can be made, | | satisfied. Offer good until Nev, 1915 only. 
simply by removing the old cloth and 
knotting on the new.—Mrs. M.-C. 




















1 ; DAINTY CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 
Flood of Light Most people have had the happy experi- Gheutitecentt = 
time iite haymow, | ©nce of receiving a Christmas gift daintily cen selling 

C For any place wrapped and decorated with tags and stick-| Bolle Food Fis Soaps, 


« . barn ers of various sorts and know how much | tions. r ‘teete wae up 
Stable ooh gs OF O@ | these small things add to the pleasure and tlnes the gers tubes, nati 


excitement of receiving the gift, and the very 
curiosity that they arouse as to the con- tomer. Entirely tows Guick ; 
tents of the bundle. As the holiday draws | fems,, Food. ra 

near it is difficult to find appropriate 














. per 
| decorations for “the Christmas packages, a ae gr Y/ 
. | and the supplies of Christmas postcards. regulred. ” legant (& 
nd | house, table, and tree decoartions are all | eye. Beart now while 
or | picked over and in a good many cases | ¥enew. , Writetoday— 
} | completely exhausted, so it is a good thing | fr fall particulars 
ay | to start early and be on the lookout for 
| tags, stickers, stamps, dainty tissue paper 
wrappers, tissue paper bells, garlands, and 
| glittering tinsel ornaments for the house 
a and tree and the many other little things 
rn that help create a true holiday spirit in 
bt ToT the home. 


Turse night late day. Gives better Hats Each season many new ideas in this line 
goe-tenth the cost yi 1 Stores, are shown and this year there is a specially 
S--hey PER. designed Christmas label for use on parcel 
"t “STS 61 CE Eioei Dill wetlosbtediy prove proclar sith | 
undou y prove popular wit Yes, you may keep 
00s) $1 CENT A NIGHT those who have several out of town friends | } 'bis new Edison ™and |) See sie dollar 
whom we can refer new * and relatives to remember. Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Do not let your packages go out this Free Trial 1 the 2x, Ediron jn your 
year in uninteresting paper wrappings, tied | fj ta. Ent 
with white string, and the house and table 
o undecorated, just for the lack of a little 
orethought in planning and purchasing 
these little Christmas trifles early in the 
season when there is a large supply op 


all 











OUR MUSIC COUPON 


This coupon, and five cents, is good for one 
copy from the following list of full size sheet 
music. 





Instrumental 
A Frangesa March—by Costa 
A Waltz Dream, Waltz—by Strauss 
Melody in F—by Rubenstein 
Rippling Waves—by Millward 








Le 


Songs 
Afterwards Sa a eg Mullen 


In Old Madrid—b 
Anvil Chorus (Il 


Rock of Ages (Quartette Chorus)—by Cole 
Successful Farming, Editorial Dept.: TRE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE 60,296 Detroit $t, Clevelend, 


“eee SLE EEES BTASTIC STOCKINGS 


We haveall kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
neas of body orlimb.Ourgoodsareextensively prescribed 
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| His wonderful 
| interpretations. 


Its wonderful 
ability to adapt 


— 


the artists’ interpretations. 











| What makes Caruso the 
greatest of all tenors? 


What makes the Victrola the 
greatest of all musical instruments? 


artists to the acoustic conditions of any 


room without interfering in any way 
with the artists’ interpretations. 


voice and his superb 


lifelike tone and its 
the renditions of all 


The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
McCormack, Schumann-Heink, or any other artist is 
true to the very life—with all the beauty of shading and individuality of expression as 
sung or played by the artists themselves. 

It is perfect musically but—it must be adapted to the acoustic limitations of any 
room, and that is accomplished by the Victor system of changeable needles and the 
modifying doors of the Victrola. 

And what is extremely important, it is done without interfering in any way with 


You have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre 
needle, to suit the individuality of each record to its particular acoustic surroundings, 
With the modifying doors of the Victrola you still further control the volume of tone, 
and get the utmost enjoyment from every record. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these important Victrola 
features and play any music you wish to hear. 
variety of styles from $10 to $300. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors { 


‘nite y ® 
demonstrated at 
dealers on the 28th | 
of each month. I 
= : ———— aT TOO eee —— 2 


ite There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
Write to us for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Caruso listening to himself 
on the Victrola 





New Victor Records 
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RECIPES 
Baked Pea Cut fine large pears in 
halves, remove the cores, and fill with 


candied cherries. Place them in a baking 
pan and pour over them a cupful and a 
half of boiling water in which %4 c¢. of 
sugar has been dissolved. Bake in a 
moderate oven until they can be pierced 
with a straw. Serve cold with whipped 
cream.—P. H, C, 

eet Pickled Tomato 3 onions, l pk. 
green tomatoes, 3 pts. best cider vinegar, 
2 lbs. sugar, 2 tbsp. celery salt, 1 tsp 
pepper, 1 tbsp. each allspice 

cinnamon, cloves and ginger, 1 tbsp. 
black pepper, 1 tsp. salt. Slice the onions 
and tomatoes, sprinkle salt over them and 
let stand over night. Next morning put 
vinegar, sugar and spices in a porcelain 
kettle and when it begins to boil, add 
tor 
| 


\ 


cayenne 


natoes and onions, after draining, and 
ook until tender. 

Farme 2 lbs. flank, save bone 8s 
and trimmings, 4 lb. fat, lg tsp. salt, 2 
carrots, diced, 6 medium potatoes, diced, 
1 onion, 44 tsp. pepper, 1 turnip, diced, 
flour. Cut meat into small pieces, Put 
bones and trimmings into a kettle and | 
cover with hot water. Bring slowly to 
the boiling point and let simmer gently. | 
Fry out the fat Add sliced onion and 


r’s Stew 





| same amount of hot water, drain and boil 


Remove onion from 
fat. Dredge meat with flour to which 
salt and pepper has been added. Add 
meat to hot fat and cook until brown. Put 
meat and onions in kettle with bones and 
simmer for three hours. One hour before 
serving add carrots and turnips. One- 
half hour before serving, add potatoes. 
lake out the bones and skim off as much 
fat as possible. Serve hot.—Mrs. C. W. B. 

Escalloped Celery Cheese 
sliced celery, 1 qt. boiling water, 14% ec. 
white sauce, 1 tsp. salt, and 1 ¢. grated 
cheese. Cook the celery in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain. To the hot 
white sauce add the grated cheese, cook 
one minute. Put the celery in a baking 
dish, pour over the white sauce, cover 
with buttered bread crumbs and cook in 
a moderate oven twenty minutes. 

Green Tomato Mince for Pies—1\ pk. 
green tomatoes, chopped fine, drain off 
the juice and measure, then throw away 
the juice, add the same amount of hot 
water and 2 tbsp. salt and boil a few 
minutes. Drain and boil again in the 


cook until brown. 


with — ¢. 





up the third time until the tomatoes are | 
tender, then drain and add 4 pk. of apples | 
chopped fine, 5 Ibs. brown sugar, 1 ec. | 
vinegar, 1 ¢. suet, chopped fine, 2 thsp 


cinnamon, 1 tbsp. cloves, 1 tbsp. nutmeg, 
1 lb. raisins. Boil all together until it 
thickens, then put into cans and seal. 
Thin, if necessary when opened for use. 
You will find this splendid; fully as good 
as that made with meat. 

Stuffed Pepper Pickles—Remove seeds 
from green peppers. Lay in salt water 
10 days. Soak in clear water 24 hours. 
Pack in a jar and scald with vinegar and 
water, half and half, with a small piece 
of alum, for three days in succession. Make 
a stufliing of 1 lb. of chopped cabbage 
4 lb. of horseradish, ground pepper, and 
ground mustard, 1 oz. of cloves, cinnamon 
and mace. Fill, fie on tops and pour 
strong boiling vinegar over them. 

Honey Cookies—Blend 24 ec. of strained 
honey with 1 beaten egg and 4c. of butter 
add 5 tbsp. of milk, sift 2 tsp. baking 
powder with 1 ¢. flour and stir in, together 
with any preferred flavoring, or none. 
Flour enough to mix soft. This makes 
about two dozen cookies that are good 
while a crumb remains.—M. E. 


Material possessions should bring com- 
fort and contentment. If they do not 
there is something wrong with them. 
Don’t have anything in your home that is 
too good to use and enjoy. 
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Adapted from Columbus Dispatch 
THE REAL CHAMPION CORN BOY 
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From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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CLEAR PROFIT 
“If I could get some one to invest a 
thousand dollars in that scheme of mine 
I could make some money.” 
“How much could you make?” 
“Why, a thousand dollars.”’ 
Transcript. 


Boston 


UNSETTLED TIMES 
“Have you made up your mind what 
party you will vote with next election?” 
“No,” replied Senator Sorghum, “In 
these days of political change & man may 
as well wait and see what parties thereare.”’ 
—Washington Star. 








a 





THE WORST OF IT 


Flubdub—Running into debt must be 
most annoy ing. 
Borrowell—Not half so annoying as the 


fact that a fellow is constantly running 


into his creditors.—Judge. 


FORTUNE'S WHEEL 


‘See that old chap?” remarked the club- 


man, pointing out the window to an old 
peddler who carried a basket of shoe-laces 
“Well, he came to this country from Rus- 
sia ten years ago. He borrowed some mon- 
ey to purchase a basket and began to 


peddle shoe-laces. How much do you 








think he’s worth today? Just make a 
guess.” 

Several large sums were mentioned ex- 
pect ntly. 

“Wrong,” said the clubman. ‘Te isn’t 
worth a cent and he still owes for the bas- 
ket.’’—Puck. 

Judge: Did you havea license to peddle 
that stuff? 


George Washington Jones: Ah sho did, 
Jedge! When I peddled that stuff, Ah 


wuz p’fectly licentious.—Life. 


AN EVOLUTION 
“Women are never pugilists.”’ 

Maybe not exactly. But I know one 
who said her husband was a prize. If he 
was, she is now a prize fighter.’’—Wash- 
ineton Star. 

WHAT IT MEANS 
Daughter—What does old-fashioned 
mean? 
Mother—Anything that I think is right, 
and you don’t, dear.—Philadelphia Ree- 
ord, 


JUST IT 
Clerk: Couldn’t I sell you a piano- 
player? 
Smith: No, I married one. 
Clerk: I mean a mechanical one. 
Smith: “That’s the kind I married.” 


Life. 


Hot Sparks Off the Anvil 





| PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 
All Answers in Our Next Isswe 
In submitting for this department be sure to send 
full explanation 80 as to prove the answer. 
Often the probiem is much like ones already received 
We want you to know that even if not printed your 
letter geta careful consideration and is appreciat 


MONEY PROBLEM 
A sum of money consists of quarter- 
dollars, dimes, and half dimes. Its value 
is as many dimes as there are pieces of 
money. Its value is also as many quarters 
as there are dimes; and the number of 
half dimes is one more than the number 
of dimes. Find the number of each coin. 
—C. V. M., Osseo, Mich. 
HOW OLD IS ANN? 
(Mary is 24 years old) 


Ann was half as old as Mary was when 
Mary was as old as Ann is now. How old 





is Ann? 
ANSWER TO THIRTY-SIX CELL 
PUZZLE 
oe Te ee 
f ~% a = Fates 
| a Vi yp PP 


++4+++- 
| Pe + ee 
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ANSWER TO GREIMS’S BOARD 
PUZZLE OF JULY 

We have received so many letters ask- 
| ing for the solution of Mr. Greim’s board 
|problem that we give the solution by 
algebra. 

There will be 1728 sq. in., in the whole 
board or 12 sq. ft. Hence each half will 
| have 864 sq. inches or 6 sq. feet. 
| Let X = distance to dividing line from 
| wide end, and 16 — x = distance from 
|narrow end. Let y=length of the divid- 
ing line. Since the wide end is 1 ft. in 
jlength, and the narrow end % ft. in 








length, then for the trapezoid at the wide 
| end, 
(1 y) ’ , 
— = 6 sq. ft., because the 


> 
area of a trapezoid is equal to % the sum 
of the two bases multiplied by the alti- 
tude. 


And 


for the same reason. 
tions gives: 

Y 

length of dividing line. 

land X 6.7+ ft. distance of dividing 
\line from wide end, 9.3+ ft., from nar- 
row end, 

This will give two trapezoids. The 
area of the one at the wide end is 863.49 
+ sq. in. The area of the one from the 
narrow end is 863.78+ sq. in., which is 
as near 864 sq. in., each as one can get 

| where the result is a decimal as in this 


case. 


(1 > + y 
— 16 x 6 sq. ft. 


Solving these equa- 


= .79 of a foot, or 9.48+ inches, | 





| 




















ARDUOUS TASK 

Waverly—What has become of Pene- 
lope, your attractive friend? 

Marcella—She has been in a bad way 
for some time. 

Waverly—Not ill, I hope. 

Marcella—Rather. You see, she was 
voted the prettiest girl in town at a car- 
nival contest a few months ago, and she 
now has nervous prostration from trying 
to live up to herreputation.— Youngstown 
Telegram. 





NO SURRENDER 


Her elder sister—Marjorie, how dare 





you? Get off Major Snorter’s knee at 
once! 

Marjorie—Sha’n’t! I got here first.— 
Sketch. 


There is some talk here of having a tele- 
phone line extended from Pollywog to Egg 
View. There will be ‘ots more talk, if it is 
done.—Judge. 


AN IMPORTANT ONE 
“Thompson has made a discovery.” 
“Tndeed?” 

“Yes. He says that he has discovered 
that the more buttons there are on a wom- 
an’s coat the greater the probability that 
it really fastens with hooks and eyes.’’— 
Puck. 


Philo—Did you say window or widow? 

Sopher—I said widow; but they are 
both very much alike. 

Philo—How so? 

Sopher—When I get near either of them 
I always look out.—Judge. 





NEW NURSERY RHYMES 
“Where are you going, militant maid?” 
“I’m going a-voting, sir,”’ she said. 

He tried to kiss her with all his might, 
So she closed his eye with her woman’s 
right. —Life. 


WATERMELON 
After eating the heart of a watermelon 
a youngster announced, “That heart was 
pretty good. Now I want a piece of the 
liver.”’ 








“Johnny, how did you hurt your hand? 

I hope you haven’t been fighting again.” 
Ville Jones called me a name, mother, 

an’ then he hit me on the fist with his 
teeth.’’—Life. 


BOBBY’S LIMITATIONS 
Visitor—Bobby, did the doctor say you 
had any pronounced illness? 
—Yessum, but I couldn’t pro- 
nounce it.—Judge. 
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Guaranteed Shot-Guns Given Away 


I have one for You—Send Coupon Today 
DESCRIPTION: Single barrel, automatic ejector, take-down pattern. Perfect Shot-Gun 


Barrel made from fine, decarbonized, rolled steel, carefully choke 
bored by improved method which insures superior shooting for shooting ducks, 
prairie chickens, 


qualities. Compensation locking bolt. Coil springs, case 
quail, rabbits, etc. 

























hardened frame. Patent snap ‘ore-end. Low rebound- 
ing hammer. Walnut, sista pulp stock. Rubber 

butt-plate. 12 gauge, blued steel, 30-inch 
barrel. Will shoot any ordinary 12-gauge 
shell. This gun is splendidly finished and 
polished. Every detail is perfectandall 
parts areinterchangeable. Guncan 
be quickly taken down in two 
pieces. Weight six and 
one-half pounds. 













\_Y 
A Real Hopkins & Allen 
Automatic Ejector Shot-Gun 


I have made happy thousands of boys, men and young men; and you are For game of all kinds this pa is un- 

sure to be delighted with this beautiful, accurate and hard shooting gun. excelled. You can have no end of pleas- 

Every live man and boy wants a good shot-gun. Remember this isagenu- ure with it ona day’s outing, or on a longer 

ine Hopkins & Allen Shot-Gun, guaranteed in every way to be absolutely camping or hunting expedition. 

safe, reliable and an accurate shooter. 
I have made arrangements whereby I can obtain a limited number of 4, + seReprTH, Publisher 

these guns at absolutely rock bottom price. That is the reason I can make j Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 



















you such an exceptional offer. 

you } ™ Ou Dear Mr. Meredith: I want to earn a Hopkins & Allen 
Send no money—just your mame and address on the coupon at Shot Gun by your easy plan. Send mo full description 

the right, or a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my ! really want the Shot Gun. tails regarding your offer. 

grand plan by which you can easily obtain this- splendid shot-gun and at 

the same time get other desirable presents. Send me your name and ad- 


dress today. You'll hear from me by return mail. Ne a a a 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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8. G. 10—This ofer Is not good outside the United States. 













































E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


» Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
Dear Mr. Meredith: Please send me by return 
mail full description of your “‘Hamilton Hunting 
g Rifle,’ also your Easy Plan by which I can get one 


Hunting Rifles «=~ 
To be given away during the next few 
" weeks. Mail coupon at once. 


The action of this Hamilton Rifle is the familiar hammer 
type with automatic extractor which releases the shell when thebarrel 
is “broken-down.” When the shell is inserted and barrel closed, the 
thumb piece is thrown to the right and securely locks the barrel, and 
at the same time brings the firing pin into alignment with the 
hammer. A solid breech block makes the action absolutely 
safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. ‘The bar- 
rel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care, and 
has a built-up steel jacket, making it unsur- 
passed in strength, durability and accuracy. 
It is absolutely guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer to be pessoet in all parts, 
This splendid rifle is chambered for 22 cal- 
iber, long or short, rim fire cartridge, 
and is 30 inches long over all. Barrel ig 
tapered and is 16 inches long, 
Sights: rear, open and adjustable; 
front, knife sight. Weight is 
24 pounds. The stock is 
nicely carved out of 
solid walnut 
beautifully 
stained and 
varnished, 





Per er Peseussaarecddaanen 
































R. 10—This offer is not good outside the U.S.A. 








These Rifles 
are beautifully fin- 
ished and are powerful 
and accurate shooters. They are 
fully guaranteed in every respect. 
For game and target practice they are 
unexcelled. You can have a splendid time 
with one of them out in the woods, hunting for 
game or at target practice with your friends. It will 
be very useful around the farm for many purposes: 
especially during the fall and winter. 

Write me today asking for complete description of 
these fine rifles and for details of my splendid new plan by 
which you can earn one of these valuable rifles in a few hours.» 
Fill out the coupon or simply drop a postcard or letter asking about 
the rifle. Be sure to say ‘Hamilton Rifle’ because I also offer Air 
Rifles. Write at once before the matte: slips your mind. I will answer 
right away and I know you will be delighted with my easy plan for you to 
get a rifle. We want you to be the first in your neighborhood to get one of 
these rifles. Thousands of boys have earned rifles by my splendid plan. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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For Three Months 








Here is the engine offer that eclipses all others. 
It’s an offer such as only the mammoth Hartman institution with 
its more than $10,000,000 purchasing power and enormous 
output could possibly seal, 
Just think what ‘‘not one cent to pay for three 
months’’ means to you who need power. 
Just think how absolutely sure we are that the 
great Majestic Engine will positively make good 
continuously on any and all kinds of work and under 
all conditions when we dare send it to you to use 
on your own work asking absolutely 


No Money Down 


Think of it—you don’t have to send us one 
cent of your money until, from the actual 
results, on your own every dry work, you are 
absolutely sure that the Majestic is the engine 
you want. If it doesn’t prove to be, send it back at our expense—your trial 
costs you nothing. 

After satisfying yourself that the Majestic is the engine you want, you 
may use it for three months before you make the first payment, and pay the 
balance, without interest, in 6, 9, and 12 months—giving you 


A Full Year To 


markable bargain price at which the Majestic is now being 
sold, it is unquestion: ably the biggest engine value in America today. 

It is the simplest, most durable, most powerful for its H.P rating and 
most economical-to-operate gasoline engine ever made. Don’t confuse 
it with old-style, over-heavy type of gasoline engines which consume 
enormous amounts of fuel and are, therefore, expensive to operate. 
Neither is the Majestic the opposite extreme—the kind that are so light 
mselves to pieces when run at high 
speed or under a 
avy load. The 





At the rem 








MAJESTIC STATIONARY 
ENGINE—Sizes 2, 3. 5,7. 9 and 
Iron sub-base 


14 Horsepower. 


mounting. Burns gasoline, gaa, * 
naphtha, kerosene, 
distillate, 


Pay 





HORSE PORTABLE 
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= oa drop of oil coming in contact with 
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Separator! t 1 ~ Snes hee 00 wanton wat 

satisfied it is the nm t atror y cor 
st ed, the siest running, the 
the closest skimming, and in 
every way the best separator 
on the market, re- 
turn at our ex- 
pense The trial 
costs you abso 

lutely nothing. 

Separator Book} 

COUPON Don't buy any 
separator until 
. , you get all the 
THE HARTMAN CO.N— oe on oe 
4010-12 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. - _ a — 


















Send me free copy of your Cream ide - 
Separator Catalog No. 192 8 eaplain- address in coupon 
ing libera money-in-adwance, year- and mail today. 
to-pay-without-interest credit terms. THE 


This does not ob 
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Addr 








4010-12 LaSalle St., 


Majestic is the ‘‘happy 

medium’’—neither too heavy nor too light. If you need 
powcr you cannot afford to close any engine deal without 
first securing our Engine Book and learning of our offer on 


Majestic Engines 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Naphtha, Gas 


The Majestic has fewer number of parts—a marvel of 
simplicity—no experience needed to run it. Perfectly 
balanced ist the right weight 
the power it is designed to de- 

y—no excessive friction, 

Big improvements in all 
vital parts an 
















the most wonder 

ful automatic mix- 

er ever put on a 

gasoline engine—a 

rr er that keeps 

i Y sum ri 

7 PORTABLE 
notch All Majestice WOOD SAW 
are horizontal, 4-cycle type, open-jacket, hopper 


Noover-heating of parts or sticking of valves. 
Very little water needed for cooling. Convenient, 
compact, easy to run. 


Your Credit Good 


No bank deposit—no reference asked—no mort- 
» embarassing questions—no collectors—no red 


cooled 


gage—r 
tape. You may pay all cash if you prefer but it costs 
you not one penny extra to take advantage of Hartman's 


full-year-to-pay without interest credit terms. 
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Engine Book 
COUPON 


THE HARTMAN CO., 
4010-12 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ii. 
Without obligating me, please 
send me copy of your free Engine 
Book No. 192-E and details of your 
no money down, year-to-pay-without- 
interest selling plan. 








Mail coupon or postal at once for your free copy 
of this, the most valuable, most interestirg book 
of engines ever published. Tells all about the 
wonderful Majestic, how made and why it is 
the biggest engine v:.lue in America today, 
Tells how to pick out the size and style 
engine best suited to your needs and ex- 
plains the Hartman selling plan. 


HARTMAN Co@., 
















Name .. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








